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Introduction 


Fred Voget 


Indians today, as yesterday, hold a contradictory and 
anomalous position in the society at large. In Canada and 
the United States, their ambiguous status (political, legal, 
social, economic) can be traced historically from the 
time of initial European contacts through conquest and 
the establishment of reservations. The treaties and other 
agreements that established the reserved lands simply 
confirmed the marginal relationships which Indians had 
maintained with the commercial and later industrialized 
societies of Europe and their colonial descendants. Re- 
moved from the mainstream of economic change which 
rapidly transformed the society-at-large, reservation com- 
munities took on the appearance of cultural enclaves, 
which, however, were distinguished not so much by the 
presence of living cultural traditions as by economic de- 
pression and social disorganization. 

Much of the social and cultural disruption that over- 
took Indian reservation communities can be attributed to 
the sharp break in the continuity of their economic sys- 
tems. In various areas, notably the Eastern Woodlands, 
Plains, Plateau, and. the Southwest (semi-nomadic 
groups), economic activity had become merged with af 
pursuit of social status through war. Pacification in this 
instance not only interfered with the normal economic ac- 
tivities that maintained the society but also blocked a pri- 
mary road to status and personality development, leaving 
males at loose ends. In Coastal and Central California, the 
impetuous movement of the frontier left little time or 
place for Indians in the emergent society. However, there 
were some peoples (e.g., those scattered in the Northern 
Woodlands, the Arctic, and those concentrated in villages 
along the North Pacific Coast and in the Southwest) who 
were favored by a degree of insularity or who were able 
to continue their economic life by maintaining a produc- 
tion of raw materials in exchange for hard goods, some 
food, and luxuries. 

Where some economic continuity has been possible, 


there a more viable social and cultural life usually has 
continued and the adjustment of Indians to the altering 
conditions has been more gradual and there has been 
more opportunity for a selective acceptance or rejection 
of special changes. On the other hand, rapid disruption 
of the economic system seemingly has stimulated turbu- 
lence in individual lives as the effects have spread to other 
aspects of the social and cultural system, and the mount- 
ing stress has induced hostile, apathetic, and anxious re- 
actions to government efforts at developing a new eco- 
nomic base. 

The contact of Indian and non-Indian of course has 
involved institutionalized connections on a broad front,— 
economic, educational, political, religious, welfare, public 
health, and legal. However, none seem so persistent and 
pervasive as the economic since this pattern is so complex- 
ly developed and apparently is so determinative of 
changes taking place in all aspects of the national cultures 
of Canada and the United States. The press for land when 
agriculture dominated the economy was relentless; the 
industrial economy is proving no less demanding with 
water, mineral, and forest resources. 

This special issue was inspired by a growing awareness 
that Indian economies and Indian economic adjustments 
were on the eve of new and striking changes shaping up 
in part as a result of the search for new resource develop- 
ments by the expanding industrial system. At the same 
time there has been considerable pressure from political 
sources to move Indians boldly and bodily into the main- 
streams of economic life and to dissolve the bureaucratic 
superstructure that, according to exponents of this posi- 
tion, shelters and in the last analysis turns Indians into 
persons unsuited for life in a “modern world.” Indians 
in their turn were seen to be responding to changing eco- 
nomic conditions by reviewing their local resources and 
by intensifying their contacts with the work world. 

The imminence of revolutionary changes does not imply 
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that Indians are prepared to move ahead easily with the 
times. The contributors to this issue describe some of 
the range and vagaries of Indian economic adjustment, 
their failures and successes. They also draw out some 
of the special problems that have and may continue to 
harass efforts to help Indians adapt rather than simply 
adjust to the industrial economy now impinging upon 
them. 

The first paper, by Robert Bennett, describes the effect 
of a “windfall” on the Northern Ute and the ways in 
which the monies were used immediately and also pro- 
grammed for future income under government pressures 
and surveillance. Gottfried Lang expands the discussion 
and shows how the Ute community divided into political 
groupings that represented different economic interests. 
Theodore Stern’s treatment of the political-economic de- 
velopments taking place prior to the termination settle- 
ment at Klamath provides an interesting comparison with 
what went on among the Ute. 

A number of papers describe special economic develop- 
ments on different reservations. Besides a brief history 
of San Carlos Apache cattle operations, Harry Getty lists 
some of the sociocultural conditions which have reduced 
the efficiency of their cattle-oriented economy. Tom 
Sasaki and Harry Basehart analyze Many-Farms— 
Rough-Rock Navajo and Jicarilla Apache income and 
find that the interactions of the two communities with 
the society-at-large are different and this has produced 
differences in sources of income. Carl Eicher assesses 
Rosebud Sioux economy in the light of human and physi- 
cal resources, government programs and financial policies, 
and finds four important constraints depressing the econo- 
my. Newton Edwards then takes up the issue of govern- 
ment and its role in stimulating successful economic 
enterprises, including cattle associations, recreational 
areas, industrial plants, and cooperatives. 


The remaining papers continue the theme of the in- 
dustrial impact on Indians, whether on or off the reserva- 
tion. Robert Euler and Henry Dobyns focus attention 
on the way in which government may act in contradictory 
ways when processing the industrial development of reser- 
vation resources, and they attribute this to the complex 
alternatives and often opposing values present in Euro- 
american civilization. D’Arcy McNickle details the chang- 
ing role and increasing influence of private organizations 
on government in behalf of Indians threatened with loss 
of lands or infringement of civil liberties. Erna Gunther 
describes how the craft art of the Northwest Coast has 
been virtually abandoned by native artisans, and how 
difficult it is for people to produce for a market economy 
when their art has been connected to vital purposes in a 
social and cultural system. Stuart Jamieson underlines 
the way in which trade unionism among Indians on the 
Northwest Coast has built upon native social organization 
and readjusted to technological changes in the fishing 
and lumbering industries. Conditions that lead Indians 
to enter job employment in Yankton, South Dakota, and 
their kinds of adjustment, provides the focus for Wesley 
Hurt’s paper, while Jean Lagassé describes the difficulties 
encountered by Indians seeking employment in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, and the steps taken by government to ease 
personal adjustment and to alleviate some of the social 
problems that have followed. Gordon Macgregor empha- 
sizes the psychological barriers to more adaptive responses 
by Indians in the plains and why these must be neutral- 


ized if community development programs are to succeed. 
The implications to be drawn from these papers respect- 
ing the forces that have been and now are involved in 
the economic adjustment and future adaptation of Indi- 
ans provides substance for the editor’s concluding 


remarks. 
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Building Indian Economies with Land Settlement Funds 


Robert L. Bennett* 


On July 13, 1950, the Court of Claims awarded 
$31,460,216.84 to the “Confederated Bands of Ute Indi- 
ans.” In making the award, the court confirmed an agree- 
ment between the bands that 60 percent of the claim 
would go to the Ute Indian Tribe of Utah and 40 percent 
to the Utes of Colorado, and also confirmed an agree- 
ment between the bands of the Ute Tribe of Utah that 
their share would become property of all members of 
the tribe regardless of band affiliation. After the deduc- 
tion of attorneys’ fees (approximately $2,000,000) and 
distribution of about $12,000,000 to the Colorado Utes, 
the share of the Ute Indian Tribe of Utah was $17,500,000. 

The Uintah, Whiteriver, and Uncompahgre Bands of 
Utes, which comprised the Ute Tribe of Utah at the 
time of the claims award, were located on the Uintah 
and Ouray Reservation with headquarters at Fort Du- 
chesne, Utah. This reservation was established in 1886 
by a combination of the Uintah Reservation and the Un- 
compahgre Reservation. The Whiteriver Band had been 
settled on the Uintah Reservation upon evacuation from 
Colorado following the killing of Agent Meeker in 1879. 
On January 19, 1937, a constitution was approved for 
the Ute Tribe of Utah under the provisions of the Indian 
Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984). A 


corporate charter was ratified by the tribe on August 10, 


1938. 


* Robert Bennett is Assistant Area Director (Resources) Aberdeen 
Area Office, Aberdeen, South Dakota. He has had wide experience 
in Indian administration, both in Washington and in field positions 
among the Navaho and Ute. As a Program Officer, in 1952 he 
assisted in the development of the Southern Ute Tribal and Family 
Plan Program and in the Partition Act for the Utes in Utah. From 
1954 to 1956, he served as Superintendent of the Consolidated 


Ute Agency. 


Three-Year Short-Range Program 


After a series of community meetings on the reserva- 
tion during the fall and winter of 1950, the leadership of 
the tribe proposed a three-year program, including a per 
capita distribution of $1,000. This program would also 
attack the four basic tribal problems of land consolida- 
tion, subjugation of irrigable lands, housing and credit. 

The proposed three-year program was approved in 
a general tribal council on February 11, 1951. The Tribal 
Business Committee created a Planning Board of ten 
members to prepare the detailed three-year short-range 
program which was adopted by the tribe on April 4, 1951. 

After approval by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the 
plan was presented to the Congress. The Act of August 
21, 1951 (65 Stat. 193) authorized the Ute Tribe to 
expend one-third of the judgment money for such pur- 
poses (including per capita payments) as might be desig- 
nated by the Tribal Committee and approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior. On October 24, 1951, the $1,000 
per capita payment was made and the three-year program 
put into effect. 

Land was purchased to consolidate tribal land holdings 
from both Indians and non-Indians, including a 2,000 
acre subjugation project.! This project was prepared for 
subjugation at an initial cost of $100,000. The reclaimed 
lands were to be assigned to individual Indians primarily 
as hay lands to raise winter feed for cattle grazed on 


1. _ Subjugation includes the entire preparation of the land for 
— by clearing, leveling, and the laying of pipes or other 
conduits. 
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tribal ranges. A complete survey was made of the tribal 
ranges to determine carrying capacity and to develop 
units which would result in maximum use. These ranges 
could be used by individual Indians or by Indian stock- 
men associated together in stock associations. Physical 
improvements, such as fencing and water development, 
in the amount of $150,000 were made on the range lands. 

A credit of $1,000,000 was set up and procedures de- 
veloped to make funds available for loan to tribal mem- 
bers. The credit program was designed to make capital 
funds available for investment in individual enterprises 
looking toward economic rehabilitation. 
ff During this period the Whiterocks Boarding School, 
operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, was closed and 
the responsibility for education of the children of the 
tribe was assumed by the local public school districts. 
Tuition costs were provided by the Bureau of Indian 
A Affairs under provisions of the Johnson-O’Malley Act. 

Home building and home improvements were stressed. 
Long-term loans were provided for this purpose, and the 
tribe underwrote a program for the wiring of houses for 
electricity. In addition, a tribal housing project for the 
aged was completed. During this period thirty-seven new 
homes were constructed, twenty more were purchased, 
and thirteen others remodeled. Eighty-nine houses were 
built by the tribe for older tribal members. Ninety-one 
percent of the homes were wired for electricity, and fifty- 
four wells were drilled. Modern plumbing was installed 
in many of the homes. 

The per capita payment of $1,000 was not a direct 
unrestricted payment to tribal members. The funds were 
placed to the credit of individuals in personal money 
accounts at the agency. The funds were subject to with- 
drawal upon the basis of plans submitted by the indi- 
vidual and approved by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Immediate food and clothing needs, payment of debts, 
household furnishings and automobiles, including trucks 
made up the bulk of the expenditures. One significant 
development was the re-establishment of credit, as nearly 
all accounts were settled by the Indians within thirty 
days after receipt of funds. 

During the same period, however, unexpected addi- 
tional income from oil leasing made it possible for the 
tribe to distribute $4,135 to tribal members in unre- 
stricted cash per capita payments. The sudden wealth 
propelled most of the full-blood members into a pleasant 
period of uninhibited spending.” This led to a squandering 
of minors’ funds, abandonment of economic enterprises, 
and dependency upon per capita payments for living 
expenses. Another consequence was over-extension of 


credit under the belief that per capita payments would 
be made indefinitely. Some consequences of the latter’ 


were the repossession of eighteen automobiles from full- 
blood members in March, 1954, a civil suit at this time 
against a full-blood family for a grocery bill of $2,200 and 


2. The terms “mixed-blood” and “full-blood” are used by the 
Ute people. A full-blood is a member of the tribe who has Ute 
ancestry only. A mixed-blood is a tribal member having ancestry 
other than Ute, whether Indian or not. 


a claim for a grocery bill of $2,600 against the estate of 
a full-blood Indian woman killed in an automobile acci- 
dent. 

All of the various phases of the short-range program 
described were planned and developed by tribal commit- 
tees. While approval action was required by the Bureau 
in certain instances, even then committees of tribal mem- 
bers made recommendations for special actions to be 


a.taken.4@here was tribal involvement in all phases of 


program administration and most of the costs of admini- 
stration were borne by the tribe. 

It had been agreed by the tribe that the Three-Year 
Short-Range Program was to be used as a trial and ob- 
servation period. During this period a long-range pro- 
gram, based upon the experiences of the three-year period 
was to be developed. The chief objective of the long- 


ce program, as stated in the three-year program, was 
t 


o be the “assimilation” of the Ute Indian into American 
culture and society with all the rights, privileges and 
responsibilities of citizenship. 


Long-Range Planning 


On October 14, 1953, the General Council created a 
Planning Board with representation from the five reserva- 
tion communities to develop long-range plans. This Board 
also was to evaluate the short-range program. In order 
that individual Indians might contribute to the planning, 
community groups were organized under the leadership 
of the Planning Board. Contributions from tribal and 
agency administrative staffs were invited. In addition, an 
Agency Planning Committee was set up to provide tech- 
nical guidance and to supply statistical data. 

The Planning Board prepared a program outline uti- 
lizing all contributions made to it. There were proposals 
for community betterment, resource management, land 
purchase and consolidation, per capita payment of $4,000, 
and an indefinite guarantee of federal guardianship and 
special services. 

During this planning, the basic and underlying problem 


£ the Ute people came to the forefront. That was the 
r 


esentment of the full-blood members against the mixed- 
blood members. It had its roots from earlier history when 
members of other tribes, chiefly women, were adopted 
into the Ute Tribe by the Uintah Band on the promise 
that descendants of these adopted members would marry 
into the tribe. Although the descendants did not marry 
with the tribe, they and their children became enrolled 
members even though many of them did not possess Ute 
Indian blood. Enrollment was confirmed by action of 


. the tribe in adopting its constitution and bylaws which 


established the roll of July 1, 1935 as the basic member- 
ship roll of the tribe. 


bstantial progress made by the mixed-blood members 
uring the short-range program. There was a compar- 
ative lack of progress by full-blood members, except pos- 
sibly in better housing. This progress was alleged by the 


Xp his long-standing controversy was aggravated by the 
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full-bloods to have been made at their expense. To sup- 
port this contention it was pointed out that the average 
loan to mixed-bloods was $6,000 while the average loan 
to full-bloods was $3,000. Some also pointed out that 
seventy-five percent of the credit funds were loaned to 
the mixed-bloods who comprised only twenty-five per- 
cent of the tribal membership. 

The full-blood members of the Whiteriver and Un- 
compahgre Bands proceeded to withdraw from participa- 
tion in the long-range program. Eventually the Board 
itself was composed of eight mixed-blood members and 
two full-blood members. Out of the 1,700 tribal members, 
350 were less than one-half blood, of which 336 were 
members of the Uintah Band, 14 from the Uncompahgre 
Band (all members of one family) and none from the 
Whiteriver Band. This disproportionate representation 
accounted for the leadership of the Whiteriver and Un- 
compahgre full-bloods withdrawing from participation in 
the planning process. 

To this complication was added the insistence of the 
Senate Indian Affairs Sub-Committee chairman that the 
tribe live up to its commitment of presenting a program 
to the Congress. The tribe was reminded that their com- 
mitment was a three-year, short-range program, to be 
followed by a seven-year, terminal program. 

At this point the Uncompahgre Band formally with- 
drew from all association with the program, requested its 
share of the remaining tribal funds, and prepared to 
develop its own program. The Whiteriver Band followed 
suit and the issue was then forced on the full-blood mem- 


bers of the Uintah Band. They came under od 


pressure from the mixed-blood members also. In an effort 
to hold the band together the mixed-blood members 
alleged that any division would lead to the end of all 
family and social relationships and other dire conse- 
quences/ This pressure caused the full-blood members ofp 
the Uintah Band to withdraw and associate themselves 
with the Whiteriver and Uncompahgre Bands. At a gen- 
eral council on March 31, 1954, it was agreed by a vote 
of 152 to eight that the tribe would be divided and its 
assets partitioned. A legislative committee of nine mem- 
bers (six full-blood and three mixed-blood) was appointed 
and, with the aid of the tribal attorney, developed the 
partition plan. This plan was authorized by the Act of 
August 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 868) and its title was descrip- 


tive: 


To provide for the partition and distribution of the 
assets of the Ute Indian Tribes of the Uintah and 
Ouray Reservation in Utah between the mixed-blood 
and full-blood members thereof, and for the termina- 
tion of Federal supervision over the property of 
mixed-blood members of said Tribe; to provide a ° 
development program for the full-blood members 
of said Tribe and for other purposes. 


The Mixed-Blood Program 


The mixed-blood roll authorized by the Act of August 
27, 1954 was published in the Federal Register on April 


5, 1956 and contained the names of 490 mixed-bloods. 
They organized a state chartered corporation called the 
Ute Distribution Corporation. The purpose of the corpor- 


ation was to accept title to, maintain, manage, and dis~/ 


tribute assets of the corporation. These assets were to be 
received by the corporation as the mixed-bloods’ share 
of the tribal assets partitioned to them by the Act of 
August 27, 1954. The partition of cash assets was accom- 
plished quickly and distributed by the corporation as 
dividends to its membership. Partition of other tribal 
assets has been accomplished except for future claims 
awards which are subject to partition on availability. 
In 1961 an Executive Order is to be issued terminatin 
relationship of the federal government with the Ute 
Distribution Corporation. 

It should be added here that additional justification 
for the partition other than the foregoing was an 
intensive survey by a competent team of anthropologists. 
Their evaluation showed that the mixed-blood members 
were on a cultural parity with non-Indians of the region 


and of the State of Utah. 


The Full-Blood Program 


Following approval of the Partition Act the tribe, full- 
'blood members of the Uintah, Whiteriver and Un- 
compahgre Bands, began to plan a new program. The 
outline agreed upon provided for: a) family plan distri- 
bution, b) welfare fund, c) land acquisition and consoli- 


dation, d) land conservation program, e) industrial de-™ 
velopment, f) credit system, g) health program, h) edu-“* 


cation program, and i) law enforcement. 

By November 27, 1954, a program developed by the 
full-blood committee and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
was presented to the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Wash- 
ington. This program was approved to satisfy the time 
requirements of the Act of August 27, 1954. There fol- 
lowed a period of community meetings, orientation classes 
and general meetings during 1955 to familiarize the Ute 
full-bloods with the provisions of the plan. Throughout 
this whole planning process there was much opposition 
and dissension over such things as the rights of the 
respective bands, community development versus reserva- 
tion devlopments, and other issues. 

As a result of the discussions during 1955, and the 
ascertainment that approximately $8,000,000 would be 
available to the full-bloods from the judgment fund, the 
full-blood committee submitted the final version of the 
Full-Blood Plan to the Tribal Business Committee. The 
Tribal Business Committee approved the Full-Blood Plan 
on December 5, 1956. It was finally approved by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs on December 14, 1956, and 
included as a part of the program an unrestricted cash 
per capita payment of $500. It also included a family plan 
involving the use of $4,000 per capita. It was pointed out 
to the tribe by the Bureau of Indian Affairs that the 
family-plan phase of the program was designed to assist 
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the Ute people to the fullest extent possible to become 
self-supporting citizens of the community. The program 
was identified as “Ute 10-year Development Program 
_(Full-Blood ).”* 

The budget set up for the program called for an ex- 
penditure of $10,526,559.50. The expenditures for the 
program for the period January 1, 1957 to June 30, 1960, 
totaled $8,271,840.62. This left a balance available for 
the purposes of the program for the next six and a half 
years in the amount of $2,254,718.88. It should be kept 
in mind that seventy percent of the expenditures were 
for the purposes of carrying out the family plan phase of 
the Development Program. 

Since the family plan phase was the major part of the 
program it is believed that this phase should be set out 
in some detail. 


The Family Plan 


Under the family plan, the aim of the Ute tribe, in 
cooperation with the federal government, is to assist able, 
full-blood people to 2 fullest extent possible to become, 
independent and self-supporting citizens of the com- 
munity within a ten-year period. The five basic needs of 
the people were determined to be: a) help in managing 
money; b) help in facing the reality that the way to 
achieve economic and social stability is to find the kind 
of work they can do, either for themselves in farming, 
ranching, or other business pursuits, or in earning wages 
working for someone else; c) help in assuming responsibil-, 
ity for the health, education, livelihood, and well-being 
of their families; d) help in learning fundamental re- 
quirements and basic knowledge of the “responsible per- 
son”; and e) help in obtaining the most constructive and 
beneficial use of money derived from tribal heritage. 

There are 212 families in this family-plan phase with 
138 unattached adults and 639 children—totaling 1,340 
persons. The number under 21 years of age is 794, of 
whom 375 are in school. Forty-nine are 65 years of age 
or over. The remaining 497, distributed among approxi- 
mately 200 families, are in their productive years of life. 

There were two typical family plans based on the pro- 
ductive promise and capacity of the family, handicaps, 
and disabilities of the family head. The first type of plan 
joined all present and anticipated assets, needs, and obli- 
gations of all members of the family into an integrated 
program for the economic, social, and cultural advance- 
ment of the family and its individual members as a whole. 
The other type described a well-thought-out plan for 
expenditure on a monthly, quarterly, or semi-annual basis 
for living purposes. This plan was designed for those un- 
able to enter into a production and investment plan of 
expenditure, by reasons of age, physical disabilities, 
mental handicaps, or other reason. 

Procedures for developing family plans were developed. 
They provided for an advisory group of tribal members 


3. Now referred to as the “Five-Year Continuous Program.” 


to work with families on their respective plans. After the 
plan was developed, it was approved by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Tribal Business Committee. 


Progress of the Ute Ten-Year Development Program 


The family plan phase of the rehabilitation program 
has been completed."One of the accomplishments of the 
program has been the educational experience that it gave 
individuals who were led to take a personal inventory of 
assets, evaluate, and make orderly plans. The fact that 
most of the funds had already been obligated for tribal, 
government, and outside debts brought out a serious 
deficiency in the program. The lack of follow-through in 
assisting individuals to implement their programs also 
slowed the program. 

Over one-half million dollars of the minors’ shares of 
family funds have been invested in educational insurance 
which will assure the students that there will be finances 
for their education in post-high school studies. Much of 
the family plan funds were used to pay off home loans 
contracted under the credit program of the short-range 
program. 

Year-round kindergarten programs were started, even 
though there were two serious problems. These were the 
lack of transportation and the fact that the parents did 
not take the attendance factor too seriously and at- 
tendance was poor. There were thirteen Ute Indian stu- 
dents graduating from high school in 1960. The Ute 
Indian Tribe has a contract with the University of Utah 
to provide such services as testing and counseling. The 
guidance and counseling program centers around educa- 
tional, vocational, and personal problems. The kinder- 
garten program was developed upon the finding of the 
counseling team that there appeared to be great need for 
providing within the home and the school a more ade- 
quate foundation for building numerical and verbal con- 
cepts and skills. 

Leadership programs on a formal basis have been de- 
veloped to increase insights and aptitudinal changes. It 
was hoped that leadership instruction would result in 
a) greater motivation in skills necessary for adequate 
group participation and would qualify students for 
assistance in high school and post-high school training; 
b) greater motivation and skills for effective citizenship, 
including participation in the Ute community program; 
and c) greater motivation and skills in interacting more 
effectively with each other, their families, and the non- 
Indian citizens of the area. 

Summer youth camps have been sponsored by the Ute 
Tribe for the purpose of giving Ute Indian children special 
educational opportunities, including guidance and counsel- 
ing services, recreational opportunities, and work oppor- 
tunities. Recreational activities of the tribe include swim- 
ming, summer camps, promoting Little League Baseball, 
and boys’ and girls’ club activities. The winter recreation 
program consists of sponsoring Little League Football 
teams, formation of boys’ and girls’ clubs, and conducting 
diversified recreation programs at the two recreation 
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centers on the reservation. This program will be extended 
to a third recreation center in the near future. Associated 
with this program is a regular weekly broadcast over a 
local radio station. Under the social service program, 
which is conducted by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the 
tribe provides funds for the needs that are recommended 
by the professional staff. A Public Health Service clinic 
is maintained at the Agency headquarters, which provides 
medical and dental care. 

One phase of the recreation program encouraged young 
Indians to preserve their skill in crafts because many of 
the people were no longer devoting their time to these 
pursuits. This program has captured the interest of many 
members of the tribe and the making of arts and crafts 
has increased. An inventory of Indian arts and crafts has 
been developed and it is hoped that, with a little en- 
couragement and the establishment of an arts and crafts 
shop on one of the main transcontinental highways, a 
satisfactory retail outlet can be developed. 

Fish and game are maintained and protected on the 
reservation as a guarantee to the Ute Indians of their 
right to hunt and fish according to their own rules and 
regulations. There is a hope that this program can be 
developed into a commercial enterprise which will earn 
income for the tribe. Ponds and lakes are being developed 
and stocked with fish with the assistance of the United 
States Bureau of Sport Fisheries. Special licenses are sold 
to the public for hunting and'fishing on the reservation. 
A comprehensive wild life management program also has 
been developed. 

The Ute operate a tribal farm which can provide feed 
for 800 to 1,000 cows. The goal is to develop a livestock 
operational unit rather than general farming. The farm 
cannot be developed to its maximum until better irriga- 
tion water is available. 

The Tribal Court handled 431 criminal cases during 
the year 1960. Forty-three juveniles also were brought 
before the Tribal Court. The court handled a total of 46 
civil cases and 12 marriages were performed and recorded 
during the year 1960. Most of the arrests were for drunk- 
enness and disorderly conduct. The tribe has adopted 
specific codes in domestic relations, school attendance, 
fish and game, and traffic safety. Law is enforced by a 
Chief of Police and three policemen who are equipped 
with modern patrol cars in which are installed two-way 
mobile radio units. 

Progress has been made in many other specific activi- 
ties. However, the foregoing will illustrate what is taking 
place among the full-blood Ute people. 


Conclusions 


The Ute Indian people are living at a standard of living 


higher than any they have ever enjoyed. Their way of y 


life has been revolutionized by the availability of auto- 
mobiles, electricity, modern plumbing, household appli- “ 
ances to fit almost every need. The children are going to 
public schools in good clothing. Their education is being 
supplemented by a recreational program. These gains are 
attributable to a regular distribution of capital and are 
not the product of the effort and industry of tribal mem- 
bers. Indeed, the Ute are more comfortable than they have 
ever been before and they are enjoying this comfort for 
the present but they are making little provision for self- 
support. 

Taking everything into consideration, the future de- 
velopment of the Ute appears uncertain and hazardous. 
Fewer irrigable acres are being used by Indians than be- 
fore the program started and livestock ownership by 
Indians of both sheep and cattle is down considerably. 
Failure to build a firm economic base for future incomay 
is the real dilemma facing the tribal members and the 
tribal leadership. 

The Ute Indian people, after the expenditure of over 
eight million dollars in the past three and one-half years, 
are still at the crossroads. There are two ways in which 
economic security can be met. One is through continual 
distribution of tribal funds per capita, which practice 
would insure temporary relief and continue the temporary 
and artificial standard of living presently achieved 
through unearned income distributed during the past ten - 


years. The outcome of this experience has been that # 


people dispose of their assets and capital when unearned 
income in the form of per capita payments ceases to be 
regularly maintained. Another way to achieve economic 
security is to build industries and _ tribal enterprises, » 
through the development of reservation resources. 

In the light of Ute experience and present capabilities, 
farreaching and really significant changes niust be made 
through new approaches if they are to become self-sup- 
porting, independent, and responsible citizens. The paper 
of Dr. Carl Eicher, included in this issue. summarizes 
major constraints on economic progress among the Rose- 
bud Sioux which seem to apply equally to the Ute. How- 
ever, immediately the Ute do not face a precarious and 
bleak economic future since they presently are enjoying 
the first per capita cash distribution from a multi-million 
dollar award made in another land claim settlement. 
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Economic Development and Self-Determination: 
The Northern Ute Case 


Gottfried O. Lang* 


Introduction 


In 1950, the Ute Indians of the Uintah and Ouray 
Indian Reservation in northeastern Utah were awarded 
a seventeen million dollar judgment by the U. S. Court 
of Claims. This provided an unusually challenging oppor- 
tunity to the Utes and to the administrators of the Indian 
Service. The official climate of opinion both off and on 
the reservation was in favor of using the money for 
Indian-created social and economic development plans. 
“©Since the Utes had been organized as a corporate group 
in 1938 under the Indian Reorganization Act, Congress, 
the Indian Service, and others felt that the requisite or- 
ganization for self-planned programming was present. 

The feeling that the Utes should develop their own 
long-range program was prompted by previous admini- 
strative experience. The Utes had received large sums of 
money in 1911 and 1934, which apparently had left no 
enduring mark on their economic life. These sums had 
been given to the Utes as per capita payments in cash 
form in 1911 and in the form of purchase orders in 1934. 
These latter were converted to cash by selling commodi- 
ties to white farmers at substantial discounts. In 1950 
individual Utes were again impoverished, i in spite of the 
fact that the tribe as a corporation enjoyed a sound fi- 


rancial position. Although it was admitted that some 


* Gottfried O. Lang is at The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. He has carried out extensive field work among 
the Northern Ute since 1950. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the generous assistance for 
field work between 1950 and 1954 by the University of Utah Re- 
search Fund (1950-52), the Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology of Cornell University, and the Social Science Research 
Council (1953-54). The American Philosophical Society of Phila- 
delphia and The Catholic University of America provided funds 
for the analysis of data, part of which are reported here. Editorial 
assistance and many helpful suggestions of Messers. Michael Kenny 
and Elliot Liebow is gratefully acknowledged. 

1. Gottfried O. Lang, A Study of Culture Contact and Culture 
Change: The Whiterock Utes in Transition, Anthropological 


Papers, No. 15, University of Utah, 1953, pp. 38-44. 


immediate cash relief on a per capita basis was necessary, 
the Indian Service and tribal government were anxious 
to use the bulk of the judgment funds for economic and 
social development. Since only 1700 Utes were involved, 
$17 million seemed more than adequate for these pur- 
poses. 

The purpose of this paper is to explore how the Utes 
used their capital resources, what processes were involved 
in the creation of a program and what sociopolitical forms 
emerged as a consequence of these events. 


Relevant Social Systems 


The Ute Indian Tribe, as a chartered corporation under 
the Indian Reorganization Act was comprised of three 
bands: the Uintah (about 44 percent of total popula- 
tion); the Whiteriver (18 percent); and the Uncom- 
pahgre (38 percent). Ultimate responsibility for the tribe 
rests with the federal government whose Indian Service 
maintains an Agency on the reservation and a central 
area office 750 miles away. Bureaucratically and _ hier- 
archically organized, all Agency departments staffed by a 
departmental head with skilled and unskilled assistants, 
were responsible to the resident superintendent. Some 
departments had more direct connections than others with 
the area office because of the specialized nature of their 
activities. Most agency personnel had relatively little 
face to face contact with the Indians. The different de- 
partments of the agency were named as follows: Soil and 
Moisture Conservation; Extension; Roads; Land; Irriga- 
tion; Forestry and Grazing; Finance; Health; Welfare; 
Transportation; Law and Order; and Education. Of these, 
only Forestry and Grazing, Finance, and Law and Order 
had frequent contact with Utes. Except for the Forestry 
and Grazing Department, this contact was strained. 

The tribe was governed by a Business Committee of 
six members. Two were elected from each of the three 
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bands for four-year terms. The Business Committee 
elected a chairman from among its own members. 
The Committee, in turn, was responsible to a General 
Council of all legally enrolled adult Utes which had 
to meet at least once a year and decide on questions 
of major policy. Normally, transactions of the Busi- 
ness Committee with whites required the approval 
of the Agency superintendent; on more important matt- 
ers, however, the approval of the area office was required. 
The Committee was empowered to set up administrative 
departments, i.e. managerial, financial, law, order, lands, 
and community services; and it also appointed policy 
advisory committees. In general, departmental organiza- 
tion was closely patterned after that of the Agency. 
Outside the formal, legal structure of tribal government, 


ytwo of the three bands each maintained a traditional 


992 


“council of gld men.”? Ordinarily, each council consisted 
of from four to eight of these older men who had regularly 
taken an active part in band deliberations. Character- 
istically, no council member had any clearly defined 
power or authority. With the exception of the headman, 
(an honored but generally inactive member of the coun- 
cil) leadership roles shifted from meeting to meeting. The 
individual who convoked any given meeting was the 
“leader”; the one who summarized and reiterated the 
sense of the meeting was the “talker.” Occasionally, both 
roles were invested in the same person. All men and 
women who attended council meetings were “partici- 
pants.” Their presence attested to their interest in the 
proceedings of the meeting; their silence signified their 
approval. 

In addition to these extra-legal but enduring councils 
of old men, there were several special interest groups. 
These tended to be organized along “committee-system” 
lines with a chairman, a vice-chairman, a secretary, and a 
treasurer, and, occasionally, some ordinary committee 
members. One such group was called the Ute Affairs 
Committee composed mostly of acculturated Utes. Such 
organizations were not recognized by the tribal govern- 
ment and were frequently in conflict with it. The size 
and composition of committees varied and their roles 
often changed to meet the varying conditions of tribal 
life. 

Factionalism on the reservation permeated much of 
social life. The most important single cleavage was os- 
tensibly drawn along blood lines. Each band was com- 
posed in part of “mixed-blood”—persons of known Ute 
and non-Ute (either white or Indian) ancestry. The 
Uintah band had 52 percent “mixed-bloods” while the 
Whiteriver had only six percent and the Uncompahgre 
less than one percent. However, the distinction between 

ixed- and full-bloods was, in part at least, a social fic- 
tion, since persons of mixed ancestry could gain full- 
blood status by marrying a full-blood. 


2. These “councils” have some of the characteristics described by 
Lowie and Steward. Robert H. Lowie, Social Organization, New 
York, Rinehart, 1948, pp. 322-323; Julian H. Steward, Basin- 
Plateau Aboriginal Sociopolitical Groups, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 120, Washington, D.C., 1938, pp. 346-353. 


Geography also provided a base for drawing factional 
lines, Utes sometime refer to each other as belonging to 
the “northern group” or the “southern group,” using the 
east-west highway, U.S. 40, as the dividing line. Two of 
the bands, the Uintah and Whiteriver, live in the north, 
while most of the Uncompahgre live to the south. The 
Agency is approximately in the middle. 


Five Phases of Development 


The period covered by this paper is more than the four 
years covered by field work, but, for convenience, this 
time span can be divided into phases as follows: 1) ex- 
pectation, 2) experimentation,’ 3) evaluation, 4) rever- 
sion and conflict, and 5) adjustment. In speaking of sepa- 
rate phases as analytical markers of a time continuum, no 
implication of sharp breaks between them is implied. All 
five phases are, in fact, representative of processes con- 
stantly at work in the tribe but the term “phase” sug- 
gests a dominance of one process at any given time. 


1) The Phase of Expectation (1938-Swmmer 1951) 


It is convenient, although not altogether accurate, to 
fix the beginning of this phase by the Act of June 28, 
1938 (52 Statute 1209) as amended in 1941 (55 Statute 
593). Under this act, the Court of Claims was authorized 
to hear Ute petitions and render final judgment on them, / 
The lands in question were those take from the Utes 
in west central Colorado and identified as former Un- 
compahgre and Whiteriver hunting territories. 

The $17 million finally awarded to the northern Utes 
by the court in 1950 were anxiously awaited by the” 
Agency and the tribal government alike. But the Un- 
compahgre, and, to a lesser extent, the Whiteriver Utes 
were not as enthusiastic since the settlement required tha 
all Utes should share in the Colorado funds equally. 

After the case had been won, the Agency superinten- 
dent persuaded the Business Committee to establish the’ ” 
new post of Planning Officer. He also persuaded a young 
Uncompahgre studying in an eastern university to fil 
this position. During the summer of 1950, upon the insti- 
gation of the superintendent and the Forestry and Graz- 
ing Department, preliminary “planning” meetings were 
held with the newly appointed Planning Officer and the 
tribal Manager. Eventually the Planning Officer formed 
a tribal Planning Board, composed of highly acculturated/ 
people from all parts of the reservation, though somewhat 
marginal socially in their respective communities. 

This Board, under the direction of the Planning Office, 


produced a document called “Recommendations for an 


3. Phases (1) and (2) have been described in detail elsewhere 


see Gottfried O. Lang, The Ute Development Program: A Study 
in Culture Change, unpublished Ph.D., dissertation, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, 1954, pp. 197-364. 
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Emergency Program for the Utes.”* It was in two parts, J The tribal Business Committee transacted more busi- 


a short-range and a long-range program. Under the short- 
range program they proposed to alleviate immediate suf- 
fering, help Utes avail themselves of existing resources, 
consolidate tribal holdings, improve housing and welfare, 
and transfer children from Indian to public schools. The 
long-range program simply intensified the short-range 
project, with the added emphasis of making Utes more 
self-sufficient, economically, socially, and politically. 
The document was approved by the tribal General 
Council in April 1951, and gave rise to the Ute Appropria- 
tion Bill of August 21, 1951, which provided the basis 
for the initiation of the short-range program. However, 
in spite of community meetings held by the Planning 
Board and the tribal Business Committee, tribal approval 
was not easily obtained. Opposition came first from the 
Ute Affairs Committee which considered the program 
socialistic. Many full-bloods also felt that a small group 
of people (the Planning Board) should not decide issues 
affecting the whole tribe. They resented the paternalistic 


manner in which the community meetings were conduct- 


ed. Although the vote taken at the general council was 
decisive, it was valueless in Ute terms because those 
who voted for the program were largely mixed-bloods. 
A large number of full-bloods simply refused to vote or 
walked out of the general council meeting. 


2) The Experimental Phase (Fall 1951-Fall 1953) 


In the fall of 1951 the tribe made its first $1,000 per 
capita payment to all Utes, except to minors and welfare 
cases. A feeble attempt was made to control the outflow 
of funds, but soon minors were also given this payment. 

The period was indeed an experimental one for every- 
one on the reservation. Some full-blood Utes used the 
money first of all to pay off debts but after awhile they 
began to buy many novel items such as radios and cars. A 
few bought as many as seven cars in one year. Women pur- 
chased beds and household appliances. Families purchased 
new houses, at first simple two-room frame structures; by 
the end of this phase a large number had purchased, 
through the Tribal Community Services Division, modern 
homes with electricity and indoor plumbing. Many Utes 
travelled as much as 800 miles to visit kin on other reser- 
vations or to attend sun dances and Indian days—dis- 
tances they had rarely travelled before. Many of the 
acculturated mixed-bloods also built new homes or pur- 
chased better ones in the nearby towns. Others enlarged 


» their herds of cattle, or started small businesses. 


The Agency stepped up its program of soil surveys, 
but shut down its hospital. Intermittently it lent the 
tribe a social worker. A large turnover in Agency person- 
nel tended to disrupt social relations, especially in the 
Forestry and Grazing Department. A new superintendent 


stayed away from the weekly tribal Business Committee 





meetings in line with a new “permissive” policy. 


4. Ute Tribe, Recommendations for an Emergency Program for 
the Utes, Fort Duchesne, Utah, April 1951, mimeographed. 


ness than ever with outside corporations, mostly oil cor- 
porations, and took a stronger hand in internal affairs. 
It bought up the private trading post in the northern 
part of the reservation; enlarged the planning division 
now labeled a “Communities Services Division” with re- 
sponsibility for housing and building, recreation; author- 
ized the building of a community hall-gymnasium in the 
south, and a community hall at the Agency, and the 
transfer of the school gymnasium of the Indian school to 
the tribe in the north. It also made a large number of 
additional smaller per capita payments, amounting to a 
total of $3,535 by the end of this phase, in late 1953. 
Many committees were added, such as Credit, Fish and 
Game. A school board was established and charged with 
assisting in the transfer of Indian school children to 
public schools, a task accomplished within the first year. 
In this way, the tribe, acting as a corporation through 
its administrative units, made a large number of decisions 
approved by the tribal Business Committee and by the 
general councils which affected all Utes. 


3) The Evaluative Phase (Fall 1953-February 1954) 


In the fall of 1953, the tribal Business Committee or- 
dered the formation of local-planning groups. Each local 
group was to send representatives to a central planning 
board that would be set up to advise the tribal Business 
Committee on the development of a long-range program. 
Four local groups were formed, one in the south, one in 
the north, one around the Agency, and one on the 
westernmost part of the reservation. 

The Agency group and the western group soon joined 
forces and produced a document that in large measure 
re-emphasized some of the features of the short- and long- 
range programs, asking only for greater technical aid 
from the federal government. The northern group had a 
series of stormy sessions which expressed much hostility 
to the Community Services Division and the tribal 
government in general. Their recommendations called for 
greater per capita distribution of tribal funds, additional 
funds for education and for the indigent, and the improve- 
ment of their area of the reservation. The southern group 
produced no document, and appeared to make no concrete 
suggestions. 

A central Planning Board was finally formed at the 
beginning of 1954. It met almost every day for six weeks, 
and all participants were given a $10 per diem plus mile- 
age. The Board not only discussed various proposals, but 
also made demands on the tribal government and Agency. 

t did not limit its activities to those of an advisory body 


Jas was intended, but rather considered itself as a policy- 
making group as well. It called in Agency technicians to, 


supply technical data but was unable to agree on any 
specific plan until a walkout of the southern group in 
February precipitated sufficient agreement among the 
remainder to enable them to produce a plan. Nevertheless, 
this plan still had to be approved in the General Tribal 
Council of which the southern group formed an important 
part. 
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4) Phase of Reversion and Conflict (February 1954- May 
1954) } 

The reasons for the boycott of the Central Planning 
Board by the southern group (all of them members of 
the Uncompahgre band) were known only to the Planning 
Officer, who persuaded a Washington field representative 
to come to the reservation to break the deadlock. Both 
the field representative and the Planning Officer by- 
passed the usual Agency and tribal Business Committee 
channels and dealt directly with the Uncompahgre, who 


/ demanded a stop to all planning until the rightful owner- 


ship of the Colorado judgment funds had been settled. 

The Uncompahgre maintained that the money belonged 
only to themselves and the Whiterivers, and it was unjust 
that so much had already been spent on other Utes as 
well. When it was pointed out to them that the funds 
legally belonged to all Utes, they agreed at first to let 
the Uintah band share with them, with the exception of 
the mixed-bloods of that band./The mixed-bloods, they 
said, had already disproportionately benefited from tribal 
funds via the credit operations and improvements made 
on the land.)A compromise was eventually reached by the 
full-bloods of all three bands. It was decided that the 
distribution of money could be handled more equitably 
if all matters pertaining to the full-bloods should be de- 
cided among themselves, while the mixed-bloods would 
go their own way. 

Such a proposal caused considerable consternation 
among the hitherto unorganized mixed-bloods, many of 
whom had served the tribe well in official capacities. Re- 
action to the full-bloods’ proposal was violent, manifesting 
itself in verbal conflicts, insinuations, and accusations; 
but eventually the mixed-bloods agreed to establish their 
own organization. It was also their understanding that 
they would continue to share in all tribal assets and future 


income in proportion to the current mixed-blood popula- 


tion. Under the threat of termination of federal services, 
the full-bloods agreed to this. Yet by this time, the mixed- 
bloods had begun to feel that the termination of such 
services within a forseeable time might allow them even 
more freedom of action and an acceleration of their own 
development. 


5) The Phase of New Adjustments (Summer 1954-pre- 
sent) 


By April 1954, the mixed-bloods had already organized 
themselves into a group later to be known as the Affili- 
ated Ute Citizens. Their original resentment was soon 
subordinated to the business of developing a procedure 
for the division of tribal assets, and the formation of a 
separate Business Committee. It was also estimated that 
a period of about seven years would be required to make 
their newly established corporation a going concern, and, 
until that time, federal supervision would be desirable. 

The full-bloods in the meantime formed their own 
planning group in which the overwhelmingly full-blood 





Uncompahgre were heavily represented. The group con- 
sulted frequently with the planning officer, sometimes also 
with the Agency staff, for purposes of gaining greater in- 
sight into problems with which they were not formerly 
acquainted. Some of the full-bloods availed themselves of 
an agreement with the University of Utah and took 
leadership courses there. They also asked the university 
to conduct a testing and counseling service among their 
children. On their instigation the tribe hired a full-time 
social worker and increased other community services. 


During the early stages of this phase the Agency and wa 


the original tribal Business Committee played a rather 
passive role. The committee chairman was deeply in- 
volved and in sympathy with the proposals of the full- 
bloods, although he was a mixed-blood himself. His recom- 
mendations for changes in the governmental structure 
of the tribe included, significantly, his own removal from 


the double role of Business Committee chairman and” 


Business Manager of the tribe. 

Perhaps the most significant change during this phase 
(which may still be in progress) was the fact that mem- 
bers of the councils of the old men became members of 
the new full-blood tribal Business Committee or filleh/ 
vacancies in the standing and ad hoc committees—va- yf 
cancies created because of the formation of two separate 
political structures. Those who had been critical of tribal 
affairs now had to make decisions previously left to 
others. 


Three Processes of Change 


The transition period between 1950 and 1954 may be 
analyzed in terms of three major variable qualities of the 
Ute reservation as a social system: 1) goals pursued by 
each socially significant political group; 2) the political 
role structure of these groups; and 3) communication be- 
tween them. 


1) Goals 


During the phase of expectation the full-bloods were 
at first skeptical of ever achieving a higher level of living. 
But under the influence of the Ute Affairs Committee, 
this skepticism waned and it turned into a demand for ~ 
a higher level of living. To the full-bloods at this stage 
a higher level of living meant first of all food, and in 
descending order, housing, clothing, and a car. These 
material things were obtainable with cash; so the Utes 
agitated for cash settlements. However, many had no 
experience with large sums of money. One of the most 
sophisticated interpreters even asked the writer to explain 
the difference between $1,000 and $10,000 (the latter 
figure was the potential worth of every Ute, in terms of 
the Colorado judgment funds). 

Receipt of the $1,000 per capita payments during the 
experimental phase, had broadened the Utes’ horizon. 
New choices of behavior were opened up to them. Debts 
incurred through buying food and clothing on credit at 
the trading post were first paid off. But once this was 
done travelling and visiting for their own sake became 
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goals in themselves. This in turn increased their scale of 
preferences to include many of the material goods offered 
by the donor culture, some of which they thought gave 
them status within and outside Ute society. Most con- 
spicuous was a tremendous increase in the purchase of 
cars made possible by additional per capita payments 
during this phase. 

During the evaluation phase, there were some Utes who 
questioned the uses to which the new wealth had been 
put. Among the northern group full-bloods, for instance, 
the prevailing feeling was that the monies they were en- 
titled to were being deliberately and unjustly withheld 
from them because of certain restrictive features of the 
short range program. Therefore, this group as well as 
some members of the southern group demanded that any 
future program should considerably liberalize the system 
of per capita payments, irrespective of the consequences; 
if an Indian did not make good use of his resources, they 
argued, it was his own fault. The fact that most Utes 
had little or no experience in handling large sums of 
money was ignored. 

The southern group shared many of the goals of the 
northern group, but were particularly critical during the 
evaluation phase because they saw “their” money being 
used by others not strictly entitled to it. In their view, 
tribal funds were being made available for projects which 
were primarily beneficial to the northern group or, even 
worse, to the mixed-bloods, people who had no real inter- 
est in the tribe except insofar as it either provided them 
with jobs, money, services, or a tax exempt status. 

Thus there was a real division of full-blood opinion on 
the ends to which the Colorado judgment funds should be 
used. But when the two groups were able once again to 
agree (through a shift in focus on their own ends to those 
of the mutual antagonists, the mixed-bloods), they moved 
forward through the phase of reversion into an adjustive 
phase, characterized by their desire for self-determination. 
Prior to 1950, the impulse to self-determination for full- 
bloods, concentrated in the band “councils of the old 
men,” was frustrated by the Agency, the tribal govern- 
ment, and other power groups on the reservation. Until 
the evaluative phase, most full-bloods had either aban- 
J doned self-determination as a realistic goal, or had never 
entertained such notions in the first place. 


During the phase of expectation the mixed-bloods were 


v calling for more individualism and less interference from 


the Agency or tribe. Their demands, very much like those 
of the full-bloods, were for cash per capita settlements 
and an abstention from tribal-wide programs, until they 
learned that no substantial cash settlements could be 
made because of an act of 1938 which precluded large per 
capital payments. 

Significantly, the mixed-bloods soon saw advantages in 
the short-range program, especially in the $1.8 million 
revolving loan fund (financed by the Colorado Judgment 
awards). They borrowed heavily, usually for productive 
capital goods, and also met their credit obligations in 
time. In this, they provided a sharp contrast to the full- 
bloods who “borrowed” operating funds, rarely for pro- 


duction. Thus, what formerly seemed (to many mixed- 
bloods) a regimented “socialistic” system was now viewed 
as a “free Indian Enterprise” in which they played a 
major role, one, in fact, which they hoped to strengthen. 
Since this was essentially the end towards which the 
mixed-bloods worked, they were shocked to learn, during 
the phase of reversion and conflict, that they were con- 
sidered expendable and undesirable. As far as they were 
concerned, the program had worked to improve nearly 
everyone’s lot on the reservation, and they had assisted 
in this process. 

On the whole, the latter goals and attitudes of the 
mixed-bloods were shared by the Business Committee 
and by the Agency. But unlike the mixed-bloods, the 
Business Committee and the Agency from the beginning 
conceived of the whole reservation as one unit, made up 
of 1700 Indians with more or less similar wants and de- 
sires. Hence their planning was directed towards the 
whole reservation, and it was implicitly assumed that 
betterment of the tribe through technical programs would 
also improve the individual’s living conditions. The 
Agency had hoped that simply by making known new and 
technical methods of achieving certain ends the Utes 
would copy them. This was not the case, either during 
the phase of expectation or during the experimental phase. 

Most of the time, both Agency and tribal organs strove 
to make the tribe a business-like, efficient corporation. 
Anyone who stood in the way of this goal was considered 
an obstructionist, rabble rouser, or trouble maker, and 
curtly ignored. Committed to thinking in terms of tribal 
development, the Agency and tribal organs were there- 
fore unprepared to deal with the opposition of the Un- 
compahgre and the other full-bloods, and the problem 
was eventually resolved without the participation of the 
Agency or the formal tribal organization. 

Later on, however, during the adjustive phase, the 
Indian Service actually welcomed these new develop- 
ments. It saw itself carrying out part of a new Indian 
policy aimed at the early termination of federal super- 
vision, at least over the mixed-bloods. 


2) Political Role Structures 


J From the phase of expectation through the evaluative 
phase, the political roles of the full-bloods remained 
nearly the same. They may be described as being flexible 
and diffuse, adapting themselves to changing situations, 
but never really solving problems because roles were ill- 
defined and role-incumbents changed often. In the band 
councils, for example, the separate roles of leader, talker, 
and headman were neither clearly defined nor clearly 
articulated with each other. As a group, the full-bloods 
had no experience that might have guided them in con- 
fronting the tribal organization or the Agency. Thus, a 
good Ute talker made a poor advocate of grievances vis- 
a-vis the tribal government. In the phase of expectation, 
the Ute Affairs Committee was successful in influencing 
the full-bloods to the extent that Ute role incumbents 
were experienced, and were used to a specific political 
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structure with chairman, and other officers and parlia- 
mentary procedure. Utes acknowledged that such an or- 
ganization was better equipped to deal with the tribal 


yeovernment than a traditional structure where decisions 


were still made by consensus. 

Ute consensus means total agreement on ends and 
means. As long as there is disagreement no action taken 
is valid. This procedure is strongly sanctioned by the 
councils of old men. Since the Ute Affairs Committee had 
practically the same goals as the full-bloods (cash settle- 
ments) 77d know how to work through and with the 
councils of old men, it became an important political 
force able to obtain commitments from the tribal govern- 
ment on per capita payments and other issues even before 
the Colorado Judgment funds were appropriated. But 
this committee’s prestige decreased during the experi- 
mental phase because full-blood Utes were able to obtain 


sper capita payments without its intercession when the 


tribal government and the Indian Service decided to make 


J further per capita payments from the interest accruing 


to Colorado funds and from oil land leases. 

Only during the evaluative phase with the formation 
of local planning boards, was there a change in political 
structure among the full-bloods. In general, the roles of 
chairmen, vice chairmen, and secretaries of the planning 
boards were taken over by people who belonged to the 
councils of old men. Nevertheless, decisions in these more 
structured groups continued to be made by consensus. 
Agreement was slow to come by and difficult to obtain, 
giving rise to impatience in administrative quarters of the 
Agency and the tribe. Although the northern group was 
able to produce a plan, the southern group never agreed 
to the goals and methods of the short-range program. 
Instead, they reverted to a basically traditional role struc- 
ture and decision-making process; agreement was possible 
only on the basis of a “just” distribution of the funds, 
and, later, on the removal of the mixed-bloods from the 
tribe. 

In this process, however, both the political structure 
and the decision-making process of the full-bloods were 
modified since they were able to attain autonomy by 
severing relations with the mixed-bloods. Although revert- 
ing to the traditional process of discussion, they were 
able to adapt the traditional Ute roles of “talker” and 
“leader” to the changing situation with the willing co- 
operation of the field representative, planning officer, and 
the tribal business manager. The full-bloods thus were 
able to adjust and to participate actively in change. Dur- 
ing the readjustive phase, Ute full-bloods also discovered 
that some instrumental, technical, and specialized roles 
were necessary in order to adjust to the demands of the 
new political, administrative, and technical situation, 
They were not familiar enough with these problems to 
cope satisfactorily with them but, during the phase of 
reversion, they had at least learned to appreciate their 
importance. 

The tribal Business Committee and the Agency, in 
contrast, represented a more or less “rigid” system, in 
which well-defined roles were hierarchically arranged, and 


power was vested in legal and/or political roles described 
by explicit rules, and sanctioned by codes and standards. 
In spite of differing goals, the tribal Business Committee 
and its subcommittees, as well as its administrative de, 
partments, were able to make the Utes conform out- 
wardly to the standards set up by operating ssa 
of the short-range program. Thus, the school desegrega- 
tion was achieved by the tribal Business Committee’s 
ordinances. The credit commitee put a lien on all future 
income of those full-blood Utes who did not meet their 
obligations as additional per capita payments were made. 
Those Utes who had married “the Indian way” were 
brought before the tribal court and made to undergo a 
legal ceremony because the Indian police had power to 
enforce this. 

During the phase of reversion and conflict, standardized 
bureaucratic roles characteristic of tribal government and 
the Agency were inadequate for maintaining order in the 
general confusion of issues that gripped the reservation. 
There were neither legal sanctions, nor social prececents 
by which the tribal Business Committee or the Agency 
could coerce the southern group. The reservation had 
been visited by a one-man committee of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular affairs. He left the impression that 
unless Utes used their money effectively in a program, 
government would make a program for them whose ulti- 
mate aim would be the termination of federal services) © 
Since the whole future programming was at stake and the 
only alternative appeared to be direct government inter- 
vention, the only way to continue a semblance of de- 
velopmental work was to come to terms with the boy- 
cotting group. This produced a situation in which roles 
were poorly defined. It was for this reason that it was 
possible for both Ute and non-Ute incumbents of bureau- 
cratic roles to adopt traditional Ute roles without becom- 
ing suspect in the eyes of the full-bloods. In contrast, the 
mixed-bloods met the crisis by the formation of a new ” 
political organization, structurally similar to the old Busi- 
ness Committee and its subcommittees, but with differing 
rules and codes, designed to aid in the establishment of 
a corporate self-regulating and independent unit. Until 
the phase of adjustment the mixed-bloods had never been 
organized, but they had had considerable experience in 
such organizations. 

While the Business Committee members were involved 
as individuals during the phase of conflict, the Agency 
(and, by extension, the Indian Service) chose a policy 
of non-intervention until the Utes themselves had de- 
veloped a working arrangement of roles and programs. 
Agency personnel tacitly acknowledged the fact that 
power and authority had shifted almost imperceptibly to 
the Utes. Tactical guidance came only from the Wash- 
ington field representative who worked outside the 
Agency frame of reference. The Agency carried on routine 
work. Not until the phase of adjustment was there some 
participation in the programming by the Agency upon 
the invitation of the Utes themselves. 


3) Patterns of Communication 
Much of the communication pattern among the Utes 
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is determined by the role structure of the social system. 
There are however additonal channels of communication 
which need to be described. Inter- and intra-band com- 
munication daily took place primarily at the traditional 
gambling ground. To a lesser extent the peyote meetings 
provided a situation in which to exchange views and news. 
But it involved fewer people. The annual bear and sun 
dances served to bring the whole tribe together and pro- 
vided an excellent, although infrequent, situation for 
socializing. Utes also listened to radios; some read news- 
papers and magazines, and went to movies. But these 
communications media were not specifically important to 
the purpose of this paper. Of greater relevance were 


Jnews items and other information received from the tra- 


ders, from neighboring white ranchers, and occasionally 
from missionaries. 
The tribal government considered the members of the 


furibal Business Committee and members of other com- 


Jf 


mittees to be the most important channels of communica- 
tion to the Utes as a tribe. It also availed itself of other 
channels: tribal employees sent into the field (an Indian 
welfare worker who distributed food, clothing, and fuel 
to the needy was perhaps the most successful communica- 
tor); announcements posted at the trading post (fre- 
quently ignored); and an occasional mimeographed tribal 
newspaper, the Ute Bulletin, which was read by very few 
full-bloods. During the latter part of the phase of experi- 
mentation the tribe used the nearby radio station for 
communicating tribal news and announcements, but Utes 
listened to these newscasts only sporadically. 

Most of the current issues that concerned the tribe were 
discussed during general council meetings. The technique 
was first to present the problems and issues in English, 
translate them into Ute, then allow full-blood Utes to 
comment on them and have the comments translated 
back into English. In this process, much of the meaning 
and the complexity of issues were lost. Issues tended to 
be oversimplified and, in their final form, often only 
vaguely resembled those originally put before the council. 
When debate or argument was carried on at a relatively 
complex level, only mixed-bloods interacted and partici- 

ated effectively, thereby reinforcing full-blood convic- 
tions that mixed-bloods were controlling the council. 


In regard to the short-range program, the tribe and the 
planning board used the community meeting as a means 
to communicate the proposals of the short-range program 
prior to its adoption by the general council. From the 
communications point of view, these meetings were rather 
unsuccessful in that: a) they were held unilaterally with 
members of the board “explaining” features of the program 
but allowing no real revision from the floor; b) the pre- 
sentation suffered from poor interpretation both in re- 
gard to Ute and in regard to the complex implications of 
the program; c) the tone of presentation was paternalis- 


n° Most Utes tended to receive all information originat- 
i 


ng from the Business Committee or from the Agency with 


intentioned moves to have hidden features that might 


Pct suspicion, and expected even the most well- 
1 


eventually harm them. 


Although communication between Agency and tribal 
government was excellent and frequent in the first phase, 
it tended to slow down and become inadequate during 
the experimental phase. Undoubtedly the change in per- 
sonnel was in part responsible for this, as was also the 
policy of non-intervention symbolized by the absence of 
the superintendent at tribal Business Committee meet- 
ings. It was assumed that both tribal government and 

& Agency had developed their own operating procedures 
hich required little if any exchange of views on other 
than technical matters. 

In regard to intercommunication with the majority 
of Utes, most if not all interchange of ideas was re- 
stricted to regulatory matters. These included instructions 
on how to withdraw money from the per capita pay- 
ment fund, how to pay income tax on these funds, how to 
make loans, and other technicalities. Attempts at adult 
education failed early in the experimental phase largely 
because they were structured on the despised schoolroom 
model. Most Utes similarly took little interest in infor- 
mation disseminated by tribal organs because their new 
financial resources gave them a considerable degree of 
economic independence. Not until the evaluative period, 
when such resources had dwindled, did intercommunica- 
tion once again become focused on the program. 


Communication between Utes and technical services 
of the Agency and Tribal government were also hampered 
by the specialization characteristic of a bureaucratic sys- 
tem. The Ute who wanted to improve the overall opera- 
tion of his ranch had to visit separately the Extension 
Service, the Irrigation Service, the Soil Moisture Con- 
servation Division, and the Grazing and Forestry Divi- 
sion before he could even apply to the tribal credit office 
for a loan. In this process he often received uncoordinated 
and sometimes contradictory advice: e.g., the Forestry, 
Extension, and Soil Moisture Divisions might advise him 
to increase his herd and use a certain formula for feed, 
while the Irrigation Division would advise against an 
increase of the herd until he had obtained more land and 
more water to irrigate it. Such departmentalized advice 
was irritating to the Ute, and frequently he abandoned 
the whole idea before he even began. The absence of co- 
ordination among the various technical advisory groups 
was a principal contributory factor in the failure of com- 
municating a technical development program to the Utes. 


Also poorly understood were parlimentary procedures 


io the notion of majority rule. This was explained often 


enough but full-blood Utes refused to recognize such 
procedures as valid. Similarly, the idea of credit as funds 
to be repaid with interest was not understood, nor were 
the efforts to explain them to individual Utes successful. 
Instead, most Utes felt that they were drawing out from 
the credit office “their own” funds from the Colorado 
Judgment by signing a slip of paper. One Ute mistook the 
repayment schedule shown to him as additional funds to 
be paid to him. 

These and other problems were first appreciated by 
the same full-bloods during the evaluative phase as a 
result of consultations with members of the technical 
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Srmices of tribal government and Agency. Unfortunately, 


understanding remained minimal because of the general 
problems in cross-cultural communitation and because 
goals of the various groups of people lay in different 
directions. 

Only the mixed-bloods and some full-bloods did not fit 
into this general pattern. By contrast, they were oper- 
ating in an area in which they had considerable experience 
due to the roles they had taken during the previous phases 
which had brought them into close contact with the 
bureaucratic organization of the tribal government, 
Agency, and non-Indian organizations. More than the 
others, they understood both the implications of a long- 
range program and the necessity for planning ahead, and 
they exchanged these ideas among themselves, and com- 
municated them to the central planning board. They also 
understood the pressures put on the Indian Service to 
terminate their services and felt that progress lay only 


Jin considerable self-government strengthened by a corpor- 


ate charter and legal sanctions. 

These ideas were missed entirely (or nearly so) by the 
full-bloods in the central planning board and were never 
communicated back to the local communities. In fact, 
the breakdown of communication during the phase of 
reversion and conflict contributed to a significant realign- 
ment of goals for the mixed-bloods in the direction of 
individualism and “private enterprise.” 

On the other hand, communication between the bands 
increased to a frequency rarely if ever before achieved, 
reaching its climax during the phase of reversion and 
onflict. This was made possible by reversion to the tra- 
ditional system of councils, which, although slow, did 

rovide a public platform where views could be exchanged 
without prejudice in the Ute language. There was also 
a common understanding of issues involved: at first, the 
question of “just” division of the judgment funds, and 
later the question of the removal of the mixed-bloods. 
This was always accomplished by a reiteration of the 
history leading up to the contemporary situation; some- 
times a very long history, the telling of which might 
take as long as an hour or more before the problem at 
hand was discussed. But this was necessary, because it 
set the background and provided the precedents for cur- 
rent solutions. Each argument was presented much like 
a lawyer’s brief in western culture replete with historical 
citations and precedents however minor the point under 
discussion. This mode of communication was under- 
stood and used by the field representative, by the plan- 
ning officer and tribal manager. Although slow and cum- 
bersome, it made possible communication between sectors 
of the social system where it had previously been poor 
or wholly absent. Hence during the period of adjustment, 
the full-bloods and their planning group did not make 
much headway in producing a new long-range program 
but they did achieve autonomy. 

The mixed-bloods having reestablished communication 
during the last phase of this period very quickly organized 
themselves, formed committees, interacted with various 


specialists for purposes of getting technical advice (in- 
cluding legal advice), and were able to produce a pre- 
liminary program within four weeks. The full-bloods took 
nearly a year to produce a similar program. This is not 
to suggest that mixed-bloods always communicated well, 
but it does suggest that in regard to frequency, content, 
and mutual understanding, the mixed-bloods were more 
efficient communicators in this situation. Some of the 
factors which contributed to this greater “efficiency” may 


be: a) meetings were conducted and problems were ext 


pressed in English—a language in which they were fluent; 
b) problems of tactics and of definition lay within the 
experimental range of the mixed-bloods; c) the process of 
dividing up problems and relegating them to committees 
expedited solutions even when there were disagreements; 
and d) the decisions made by majority vote were ac- 
cepted as binding. The full-bloods, in contrast, only par- 
tially conformed to this model. In the end, they used a 
majority rule, decision-making procedure in order to get” 
on with the work. However, they accepted only partially, , 
the committee system for special problems, refusing to 
accept their findings unless presented in the traditional 
Ute manner. They acknowledged the need of specialized 
leadership and elected men who seemd to have these 
qualities, sending others to leadership schools at the Uni- _ 
versity of Utah. But the full-bloods were still plagued ¢“ 
by those problems which primarily originated in non-Ute 
culture and which were expressed in a non-Ute symbolic 
and linguistic context. Some effort was made to bridge 
this cross-cultural barrier, although assistance was slow 
in coming from the Indian Service and from the tribal 
government because of lack of trained manpower. It may 
be this last problem on which future Ute efforts will 
splinter, uniess the techniques for cross-cultural communi- 
cation can be improved. 

The data presented suggest a generalization which may 
have wider applicability than the Ute context. The groups 
within the reservation which have been described are 
characterized by different degrees of structural integra- 
tion. Structural integration implies that roles are well 
defined, that their concomitant tasks are oriented toward 
specific and mutually accepted goals, and that there is 
generally sufficient communication between the various 
members of each relevant group as well as between groups 
to make such acceptance possible. The degree to which 
each separate group—or several groups collectively— 
manifests these features, is a measure of the ability to 
influence the behavior of other groups with which it.is 
in contact. Within a given group, however, roles are well- 
defined for some tasks, less so for others; some goals may 
be widely accepted, others not; communication channels 
may be open or closed for different kinds of information. 
Thus, the structural integration is not a constant for a 
given social group, but should rather be measured separ- 
ately for each situation. This is suggested by the fact that 
the Ute Agency although highly structured was not 
always able, especially during the phase of reversion and 
conflict, to control the behavior of others. 
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Livelihood and Tribal Government on the 
Klamath Indian Reservation 


Theodore Stern* 


Economic Background 


The capacity to concert action, which is so distinctive 
an attribute of soviety, may take many forms, of which 
the political is the most inclusive.1 Upon Indian reserva- 
tions today, the vitality and effectiveness of tribal govern- 
ment may be taken to constitute a dynamic expression 
of their shared community; and their readiness to enter 
into relationship with non-Indian entities, either as par- 
ticipant individuals or through the collective instrumen- 
tality of the tribe, may provide a measure of their ad- 
justment to the larger society which embraces the reserva- 
tion. 


It is the purpose of this paper to examine the relation- 
ship of economic interests to tribal government as it 
existed until recently upon the Klamath Indian Reserva- 
tion in south-central Oregon. That political and livelihood 
concerns are likely to be closely intertwined was made 
clear, for example, by Weber? and for reasons to be 
brought out later they are particularly close in the regu- 
lation of Indian affairs. Indeed, it was a judgment which, 
although it included acculturative criteria, rested funda- 
mentally upon economic competence that in 1954 resulted 
in legislation which brought the reservation to an effective 
end. Only some ninety years after a treaty had first 
brought together the Klamath proper, the closely related 
Modoe, and a small band of Paiute to form the Klamath 
Tribe, lodged upon a single reserve, Congress enacted 
Public Law 587, setting afoot the termination of federal 
supervision over the reservation itself, with a devolution 
of functions to state and local agencies. Entailed therein 


* Theodore Stern is in the Department of Anthropology at the 


University of Oregon. In 1954-1955 he carried on studies in Burma 
as a Fulbright Resarch Fellow. 


1. Research upon the Klamath Indian Reservation has been under- 
taken intermittently since 1949. The writer has been directly in- 
volved in a community study, in studies in linguistics and 
mythology, and in an analysis, with Dr. Vincent Ostrom, of the 
termination of federal supervision over the reservation. He has 
also drawn upon the findings of a number of students who have 
conducted studies on the reservation. Grateful acknowledgment 
is made to the following for grants which have supported this 
work: University of Oregon Faculty Research Fund, SSRC, ACLS, 
and the Fund for the Republic. This article owes much to discus- 
sions with Dr. Ostrom and to a review by Dr. Vernon Dorjahn. 


2. Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, 
Talcott Parsons (ed.), Oxford University Press, New York, 1947. 


See especially pp. 280-314, 354-358. The present study has also been 
influenced by the application of Weberian theory in G. William 
Skinner (ed.), Local, Ethnic, and National Loyalties in Village 
Indonesia: A Symposium, Cultural Report Series, Southeast Asia 
Studies, Yale University, 1959. 





was the liquidation of the tribe itself, although a suc- 
ceeding body, comprising those enrolled members who 
did not choose to withdraw from trust status, continues 
the name. 

The Treaty of 1864 which established both reservation 
and tribe envisaged extensive economic adjustments by 
the Indians, for the monies paid them for the land they 
ceded were to be disbursed 


. . » to promote the well-being of the Indians, ad- 

vance them in civilization, and especially agriculture, 

and secure their moral improvement and education.® 

In subsequent years, native premium upon wealth and 
industry led to many new ventures: farming—until it 
proved ecologically infeasible—then stockraising, freight- 
ing, wage labor, and fur-trapping; and these in combin- 
ation with fishing, hunting, and the gathering of favorite 
roots and berries provided ample subsistence and a stand- 
ard of living little, if at all, inferior to that of many a 
pioneer white. Although Agents were wont to overstress 
the enthusiasm with which their charges had embraced 
the aims of civilization, the application of at least some 
Klamath is indelibly attested in the attention given in 
official reports to a thriving, clandestine, and illegal traffic 
in timber felled on the reservation, rafted out, and sold to 
neighboring settlers. 

In turn, the allotment of land in severalty under the 
Dawes Act, which began at Klamath in 1895 and came 
to an end in 1910, was designed as a measure to “break 
up the tribal mass” and ready the individual for a citizen- 
ship out of the tribal fold. As matters turned out, the 
citizenship clauses were soon amended, while the indi- 
vidual, through provisions permitting him to lease or 
even sell his allotment, was enabled without labor to 
convert his holdings into cash.* Nor at Klamath was the 
“tribal mass” so easily to be dissolved. By provisions of 
the Act, the land declared “surplus” after allotment was 
supposed to be thrown open to settlement by outsiders; 
but at Klamath much of this land lay under timber and 
was unsuitable for farming. Moreover, conflicting claims 
so delayed allottment that, by the time it was resolved, 
a railroad had been built into the neighboring city of 
Klamath Falls, and the timber became too valuable to 


3. The Statutes at Large, vol. 16, p. 707. Boston, 1871. 


4. For a convenient summary, see Theodore H. Haas, “The Legal 
Aspects of Indian Affairs from 1887 to 1957,” in G. E. Simpson 
and J. M. Yinger (eds.), “American Indians and American Life,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
311 (May, 1957), 12-22. 
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sanction its opening to settlement. Accordingly, over 
860,000 acres of land, some three-fourths of it in prime 
timber, was retained as tribal property for a tribal mem- 
bership then numbering approximately 1150. By way 
of contrast, the Umatilla Reservation near Pendleton, 
Oregon, as of 1908 had fewer than 2,000 acres in un- 
allotted tribal lands for a comparable (893) membership. 
The reservation now began to see large-scale com- 
mercial exploitation of the timber. For the Klamath, the 
effects were twofold. From 1913, tribal members began 
to enjoy dividends from the cutting of tribal timber, in 
the form of semi-annual per capita payments. They also 
saw the mushroom growth of mill towns upon the face 
of the reservation, where sizeable bodies of whites, far 
exceeding the total tribal membership, lived under state 
jurisdiction and offered a scale of living previously beyond 
ken and reach of tribal members, but now close and 
seemingly attainable. Annual reports of the Klamath 
Superintendents chronicle the gradual sale or lease of 
lands by ranchers and the drift into town, there to enjoy 
the benefits placed within their grasp by the steady and 
assured income. Some supplemented the per capitas by 
other ventures, but they were comparatively few, and 
rew fewer as time went on. The reason was not far to 
seek. In 1950, the $800 per capita enabled the average 
Klamath family of four in the reservation town of Chilo- 
quin to exceed the median income for all families in the 
county. Since they could also hunt and fish through the 
year, and many families did, their actual income was con- 
siderably higher. There was thus little inclination to sup- 
plement their income through conventional labor. The 
Meriam committee, to be sure, had observed years before 
that the per capitas were too small for investment and 
so tended to be disbursed instead for current living ex- 
penses;® but it is also true that, lacking investment ex- 
perience, tribal members who realize substantial sums 
from the sale of allotments too often have been prone to 
treat them as windfalls to be squandered rather than as 
capital capable of bringing further financial returns. 
The steady flow of assured income discouraged entrance 
into productive activities. In 1958, a sample of the reser- 
vation population showed the following economic profile: 
presently engaged in business or ranching, 18 percent; 
previous record of such experience, 11 percent; no such 
experience, 48 percent; no data, 23 percent. Within the 
vantage of the economic niche provided by per capitas, 
the Klamath were, at least on the face of it, able to main- 
tain themselves; they were financially capable of attaining 
ends valued by American society. On the other hand, they 
were not trained in personal skills whereby they might 
still achieve those ends should per capitas fail or prove 
insufficient. : 
The major political consequence of their economic posi- 
tion was that many Klamath were naive and inexperi- 
enced in matters affecting economic matters and the 


5. Lewis Meriam, et al., The Problem of Indian Administration, 
Institute for Government Research, Studies in Administration, 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1928. p. 463. 


theme of dependency in some degree touched every life. 
Indeed, it was difficult for any Klamath dwelling upon 
the reservation to escape the custodial surveillance of the 
Agency. When allotted or purchased property was held 
in trust or restricted status, the title still resided with 
the United States, and it was not subject to taxation. By 
the same token, however, its management was largely 
overseen by the Agency staff, whose supervision then ex- 
tended over many areas of life remote from property 
considerations. Custodial administration, geared to the 
average member, galled the more acculturated and was 
frequently flouted by those most in need of supervision. 
It sometimes protected the Indian even against the con- 
sequences of misjudgment: thus, merchants found of- 
ficial barriers to repossessing goods bought on time and 
lodged in Indian residences on the reservation. 

With the advent of an assured income, the economic 
interdependence of the family declined and the standards 
for personal valuation became uncertain. Klamath society 
had never been tightly knit, and reservation culture 
through the years enhanced tendencies toward separatism 
and psychological isolation.* No saving symbol remained 
about which they might rally, save an effulgent memory 
of a native culture that lay well in the past, and their 
tribal government. In their disunion, Klamath reacted 
to a felt discrimination entailed in their minority rela- 
tions with their neighbors and in a resented dependence 
upon Agency bureaucracy, not by dedication to a religious 
movement (the Shaker Church had but a transient favor) 
nor by covert witchcraft, but by hostility directed against 
the outsider and themselves. Law-abiding members of 
Klamath society often viewed with tolerant amusement 
the exploits of delinquent youth against the seats and 
symbols of white power. Clashes with the law were not 
infrequent: of the 1958 sample of reservation population, 
17 percent had been arrested for felony, 43 percent for 
misdemeanor. At least two tribal leaders have been re- 
elected to office despite the knowledge that they had 
served prison sentences for felony. Liquor, forbidden the 
Klamath before 1951, had led to arrest for 37 percent, 
and no fewer than 49 percent were judged to have 
problems associated with drinking. That the bottle had 
indeed provided a maladaptive instrument is shown by a 
survey of the causes of death of 139 tribal members who 
expired in a period of four and a half years: drinking was 
adjudged to be a contributory factor in no fewer than 57 
percent of the deaths.’ 

From this situation, a sizeable number of Klamath had 
escaped. Some few had locally embraced white standards 
and values, although by that measure they estranged 
themselves from Klamath society. Others had left the 
reservation. Indeed, as early as 1908 there were well over 
100 tribal members living off the reservation, and by 
1955, some 40 percent of the total enrollment were ab- 





6. James A. Clifton, “Explorations in Klamath Personality,” 
Doctoral dissertation, University of Oregon, 1960. 


7. Klamath Information and Education Office, “Survey of De- 
ceased and Causes of Death,” Typescript, 1959. 
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sentee members. Biologically, they were less Indian than 
those who remained, although even on the reservation a 
high rate of intermarriage was present: those one-half or 
less in Indian heritage comprised 72 percent of absentee 
members and some 46 percent of the reservation enroll- 
ment. Available records on a small absentee sample (but 
one with a higher proportion of women than the corre- 
sponding reservation sample) do not show a higher degree 
of economic experience. The figures are: presently en- 
gaged in business or ranching, seven percent; previous 
record of such experience, 21 percent; no such experience, 
70 percent; no data, two percent. The chief political sig- 
nificance of the absentee segment, then, is not a higher 
rationalization in their approach to political activities, 
but that, as distant members, they pose difficulties of 
communication in marshalling voters and their interests 
have tended to lie rather in the exploitation of tribal 
resources to yield pro rata shares, in which they might 
participate, than in the enjoyment of usufruct. 


Political Structure 


Against this economic background, the political struc- 
ture of the Klamath Tribe may be considered. A highly 
rationalized bureaucracy, of which the Agency was the 
local manifestation, required a representative Indian body 
with which to deal, particularly in securing consent in the 
management of property held in common. In the sequence 
of tribal forms at Klamath there is to be seen the counter- 
posed Bureau stress upon explicit and close-knit organi- 
zation, and, on the part of the Indians, a persistent 
customary loyalty to group and individual. 

In the early days of administration, Agents had molded 
a reservation-wide policy out of three groups, and in 
turn had reduced the powers and numbers of the chiefs, 
bringing them increasingly under the official aegis as 
Indian police and judges. Within a generation they were 
being supplemented with the better-trained graduates 
of Indian schools, and official position ceased to be identi- 
fied with leadership. More than one deposed leader went 
over to covert opposition, to swell the number of informal 
leaders who continued to emerge upon the reservation. 
The repeated necessity of summoning men of the tribe 
to meet in council to take action on boundary and other 
land disputes provided occasion for such leaders to exer- 
cise their talent in organization. 

Allotment under the Dawes Act with its brief promise 
of citizenship stimulated a group of these leaders, led by 
the Rev. Jesse Kirk, who had served an apprenticeship in 
Agency employ, to seek the election of Indian judges and 
police, a policy which had been reversed by the Superin- 
tendent. In the ensuing flare-up, the Superintendent was 
forced to resign; but more signal than this victory was the 
means by which it was accomplished: the faction, the 
tribal attorney, and the delegation to Washington. 

In its train, allotment had brought much tribal business, 
including consideration of claims of membership, and led 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs to press for the formation 
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of an executive body to supplement the occasional ses- 
sions of the unwieldy general council. At Klamath, 1908 
saw the introduction of the twelve-man Tribal Council, 
elected by each “End” of the reservation with representa- 
tion of all major ethnic components. Difficulty in at- 
taining a quorum led to its subsequent reduction to eight 
members. 

When in 1927 a dissident group elected a second Tribal 
Council, and claimed to have superseded the existing 
body, the efficient administration of the tribal resources, 
now a large-scale operation, was placed in jeopardy, and 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs insisted that matters 
be placed on a constitutional footing. After consideration 
of several models provided them, the Klamath, in 1929, 
enacted a constitution and by-laws for the Business Com- 
mittee, as the Tribal Council was now termed. Its six 
members, three from each “End” were to consider 


. .. business matters pertaining to the Tribe. [Mat- 
ters] of great importance to the Tribe and which 
the Business Committee believe should be referred 
to a general tribal council 


might be so referred by a vote of five members of the 
Committee, with the consent of the Superintendent.® 

Once more, in 1950, envisaging a time when the tribal 
government would have full control over the common 
estate, a new constitution was enacted, this time for the 
General Council. By its terms, all powers were vested in 
that body, made up of all adult tribal members. In addi- 
tion, an executive was defined, consisting of the President 
and other officers of the General Council, together with 
an Executive Committee made up of the eight members 
of the erstwhile Business Committee, which it succeeded, 
plus the President and Secretary of the General Council. 
To the Executive Committee the General Council might 
—but long declined to—delegate powers. In turn, by ap- 
propriate vote within ninety days, the General Council 
might reverse the action of the Executive Committee, 
while by a petition of at least one-fourth of the eligible 
voters, an action of the General Council might be sub- 
mitted to referendum.® 

The interest of the government in these revisions of 
formal political charter is sufficiently clear. From the 
viewpoint of its custodial relationship, there are advant- 
ages to the United States in supporting a tribal govern- 
ment. Not only is it a convenience in securing formal 
sanction in property matters concerning the common in- 
terest of enrolled members; it also provides a channel of 
communication for assessing opinion, for consultation, 
and for announcing programs; and it furnishes experience 
in responsible citizenship. 

Tribal government, then, was to be articulated with 


8. Constitution and By-Laws of the Klamath Business Committee 
of the Klamath Indian Reservation, adopted August 8, 1929. 


9. Constitution and By-Laws of the Klamath General Council. 
Adopted February 3, 1950. 
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Bureau administration, its decisions rendered concrete in 
official minutes, and subjected to review in higher ad- 
ministrative echelons. In the restricted scope of its 
powers, tribal rule is municipal in character.!° At 
Klamath, its executive body dealt with a restricted ad- 
ministrative province, the scope of which is suggested by 
the names of those permanent bodies, the Tribal Loan 
Board and Enrollment Committee, which supplemented 
the Executive Committee. In 1947, some fifteen tribal 
members and one other wer employed in General Coun- 
cil and Loan Board activities. By contrast, the Superin- 
tendent employed 123 individuals in the administration 
of agency, health, extension, law and order, roads, forestry 
and grazing, and irrigation." Over these areas, the Execu- 
tive Committee might exercise a veto, by cutting from 
the proposed Agency budget tribal funds allocated to an 
unwanted item. In this way, the hospital, bull pool, and 
tribal herd have occasionally been threatened. Under- 
standably, efforts to appoint a tribal member to act as 
watchdog over Agency administration have not been 
kindly received. 

In the formulation of general policy, the executive 
drew upon the advice of the tribal attorney as well as 
upon unofficial counsel, both sought and volunteered. All 
major policy decisions required approval by the General 
Council and were subject to review within the Bureau 
and the Department of the Interior. An essential com- 
munication function was served by annual delegations to 
Washington to discuss policy matters with Bureau of- 
ficials and members of Congress. Elected by the General 
Council, they were generally instructed by that body and 
the Executive Committee on the official position to be 
taken. 

By contrast with administrative and executive func- 
tions, the regulatory functions which Eisenstadt terms 
juridical-cultural found little place within the formal 
structure.!2 For the exercise of legitimate force lay rather 
with the Superintendent than the tribe, and even Indian 
police and courts, while they endured, reflected his au- 
thority. For well over a generation, since “Indian custom 
marriage” lost legal status, there have been no Klamath 
practices requiring special adjudication. In practice, ex- 
pulsion from the tribe or curtailment of membership 
privileges have not been meted out as punishment for 
offenses against the tribe. Presiding over a territory, the 
tribe has been particularly weak in its control over absen- 
tee members. Indeed, the sole coercion exercised, and that 
from a partisan vantage only, has been the withholding 
of benefits under distribution. 

In the General Council there resided undifferentiated 


10. U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of the Solicitor, 


Federal Indian Law, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., 1958, p. 396. 


11. U. S., 80 Congress, 1 S., Senate, Committee on Public Lands. 
Klamath Indians, Oregon, hearings on S. 1222 (1949), part 2, pp. 
241-243. Note that the Agency employed 31 tribal members as 
against 40 Indians from other tribes. 


12. S. N. Eisenstadt, “Primitive Political Systems. A Preliminary 
Comparative Analysis,” American Anthropologist, LXI, No. 2 
(April, 1959), 202. 


tribal powers, and it was consequently this body which 
best symbolized the continuity of tribal government. As 
such, for the general membership it formed at once the 
embodiment of their tribal identity and the proper arena 
of public debate. It was in this assembly, rather than in 
the executive bodies, that many preferred to see issues 
discussed and decisions rendered. Reluctance to delegate 
powers under the 1950 constitution, which deferred that 
act for a year and a half, was not merely an expression 
of factional distrust but of continued Klamath preference 
for direct and informal consensus in tribal affairs. 

As individuals, Klamath participated in multiple po- 
litical memberships to which they accorded varying loyal- 
ties. Since 1924, they have been citizens of the United 
States and vote in national elections. Many have seen 
military service. A few have run for public office. They 
are also citizens of the State of Oregon, which in 1951 
removed special restrictions governing their right to 
purchase liquor and to marry whites, and two years later 
assumed jurisdiction in the maintenance of law and order 
on the reservation. Klamath also enjoyed rights in the 
county in schools, roads, and law and order; and even 
within the reservation they may enjoy all privileges as 
members of communities such as Chiloquin and Sprague 
River. Save where property is encumbered in trust or 
restricted status, they pay taxes for services like other 
citizens, and perform other obligations. These are ex- 
plicit memberships, conditional upon the fulfillment of 
stated requirements and with the exercise of well-defined 


rights. 


Superficially, tribal membership appears to have a 
similar character. In the admission of new members, the 
establishment of qualifications and the decision upon 
candidates rested with the tribe, though subject to review. 
Applicants had to be of Klamath parentage on at least 
one side. Those of one-quarter or more Klamath heritage 
were automatically admitted upon application, but after 
1945 an added clause permitted adoption of members 
of one-sixteenth heritage, contingent upon assurances that 
they would reside upon the reservation and participate 
in tribal activities. In practice, heritage has been con- 
strued as Indian, whether Klamath or not, and the tribe 
was content to accept token assurances of participation 
and residence. Once enrolled, members have not been 
subject to review, save where their original qualifications 
were in doubt. 


In a membership which was not conditional upon per- 
formance the tribe had much in common with such ascrip- 
tive, traditional entities as the family and ramified kin, 
ethnic group, and the broad, regional! communities into 
which the latter tended to cluster. 

Family loyalties have frequently been both strong and 
selective. At times, they have provided continuities of 
interest within a single line. Here, for example, were the 
Rev. Jesse Kirk, himself the son of a treaty signatory, 
and his own sons, Clayton, Seldon, and Jesse Lee; here 
old chief Monchnkasgitk of the Upland Kalmath and his 
son, Harrison Brown; here Judge William Crawford, his 
wife, Eliza, and his son, Wade; here Henry Jackson, the 
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liberated Pit River slave become a wealthy man, his half- 
brother, Ike, and the son of the latter, Boyd Jackson. 

Family is seen not only in the succession of interest but 
in a propensity for members of a family to vote en bloc. 
That this was not invariably so, the schism that separated 
Jesse Kirk from his half-brother, Joseph, should serve as 
a reminder. Indeed, alignment within the family and ex- 
tended kin has often been highly selective. For some 
leaders, the solidarity of family might well take prece- 
dence over impartiality in the discharge of office. Thus, 
one Tribal Council member is quoted as defending his 
action favoring the enrollment of certain children by the 
explanation 


. .. that since two children were his niece’s children, 
he felt that it was his duty to guard the interests of 
his minor relatives.1* 


Although intermarriage and alternative associations 
have long overlaid clear identification with Klamath 
proper, Modoc, Paiute, and Pit River, such identifications 
continued in recent years to have political force, however 
much diminished. In turn, they related to the two broad 
communities on the reservation. The Lower, or West, 
End lies on the Klamath Lakes, the heartland of Klamath 
country, where the Agency is situated, and here the popu- 
lation is still predominantly Klamath. The Upper, or 
East, End was centered at one time about the Yainax 
sub-Agency, some forty miles up the Sprague River, 
where Modoc, Upland Klamath, and Paiute still pre- 
dominate. While the East End is now linked by a good 
market road to Klamath Falls and by a major highway 
to Lakeview, at one time it was more isolated from out- 
side influences. By contrast, West End members have 
numbered many persons who, from early days, found 
employment at old Fort Klamath and Klamath Agency, 
more of the acculturated who returned to swell tribal 
numbers at allotment, and a conspicuous segment of 
those educated in off-reservation communities like Kla- 
math Falls and the present Fort Klamath. Their exper- 
ience is reflected in their biological composition, for they 
are significantly less Indian than the members of the East 
End.!* Harrison Brown, in 1931, recognized in the Lower 


End leader, Wade Crawford, 


. .. a young man who is not a full-blood, who is trying 
to stir up trouble, and we want to set him aside, as 
he does not understand what we want... I am one 
of the full-blood Klamath Indians [he continued] 


13. Letter, Jesse L. Kirk, Secretary, Tribal Council, to Superin- 
tendent L. D. Arnold, date March 4, 1929, citing William Barkley. 


14. The basic figures cited earlier for degree of Indian heritage 
of reservation and absentee members, give values in the bracket, 
one-half or less, respectively of 46 percent and 72 percent. For 
that segment of the reservation population above the age of six- 
teen, the value is predictably somewhat lower, 33 percent. When 
the latter segment is again divided into West and East Ends, the 
former is seen to be almost twice as large as the latter, 41 percent 
as against 24 percent. 


and I don’t want any trouble with the government.15 


In the history of factionalism which has marked the 
past generation of tribal government, Wade Crawford 
and his wife, Ida, have drawn their strength especially 
from the West End and the absentee membership, while 
leaders opposing them, Harrison Brown, Levi Walker, 
Boyd Jackson, and later Jesse Lee Kirk, hailed from the 
East End and found their major strength there. Despite 
exceptions and progressive weakening, the dichotomy was 
long a working reality, of which the loyalty of the Paiute 
to Boyd Jackson was only the most signal of many ex- 
pressions. 


Embedded in these memberships—in kin, ethnic group, 
and community—lay traditional allegiances upon which 
leaders have sometimes drawn. Such eminence as they 
enjoyed, however, was earned through solid achievement, 
including the amassing of wealth to be generously con- 
ferred upon an immediate following. With the develop- 
ment of per capitas, the emphasis upon wealth as a 
quality of the leader declined, since wealth was no longer 
an expression of accomplishment alone. Political activity 
became a professional affair for a few, and one which 
paid the practitioner well, not alone in power and pres- 
tige, but in per diem fees and in funds advanced by fol- 
lowers and—persistent rumor had it—by outside inter- 
est as well. 


A review of tribal records for the past half-century 
reveals a striking faithfulness in the voting of the most 
prominent adherents. It seems clear that out of faction- 
alism, small but stable parties were beginning to emerge, 
to which, however, the large body of the tribe remained 
uncommitted. It is upon his immediate followers that a 
leader relied for support in raising funds or carrying a 
point to the undecided. At the same time, his image 
drew dimension from the character, as well as number, of 
his adherents. That the personal image was still impor- 
tant, and that loyalties were not invoked in terms of 
issues alone, is seen by the personal denigration which 
took place between opponents and by the identification 
of each partisan group with its leader in the phrase, 


He’s a Crawford (or Jackson) man. 


The Political Task 


Tribal government thus developed along the intersec- 
tion of an informal political structure and a counterposed, 
highly rationalized bureacracy. Within the frame so de- 


15. Minutes, General Council, Klamath Agency, January 24, 1931. 
In phrasing a “full-blood-half-breed” antagonism, Brown was 
echoing his father, who had once proposed that “half-breeds” be 
denied the enjoyment of tribal prerogatives. Only when he became 
aware that his friend, Jesse Kirk, and such other lifelong reserva- 
tion residents as William Crawford would be injured did he 
withdraw his suggestion. 
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fined, tribal leaders were beset with the party-political’® 
task of marshaling support for enunciated programs. It 
was hazardous to trust alone to appeals to reason, for 
the issues were often complex and difficult to interpret 
for a wary and conservative electorate. Since the number 
of his devoted adherents was inadequate to carry the 
day, the practical politician had resort to a supplementary 
arsenal of tactical devices. It was at this level that politi- 
cal acculturation proves to have been most effective. 

In the first instance, a leader might sometimes seek 
to mobilize adherence by playing upon a popular cause. 
A claim against the government, attacks upon the Bu- 
reau, particularly in the person of the Superintendent, 
the repulse of intrusions upon the tribal domain by white 
commercial or sporting interests: these were issues which 
might be employed instrumentally to broaden the base 
of appeal. Other devices involved the manipulation of 
particularistic loyalties. Politicians from the less populous 
and ethnically more varied East End endeavored to retain 
districting, whereby an equal number of tribal councillors 
were elected from each End; and they also sought to 
preserve the practice of ensuring that each major ethnic 
group was represented on the executive body. These 
measures were, as a matter of course, opposed by Craw- 
ford; but it was he who, in 1927, held an election in which 
only the West End participated, thus bringing into being 
a second Tribal Council which vied for legitimacy with 
its predecessor. 

The tactics employed to control voting were diverse. 
In general elections, Jackson favored restriction of voting 
to polling places on the reservation, against attempts by 
his rival to secure approval of absentee balloting, a mea- 
sure which would swell the response from his off-reserva- 
tion constituency. For General Council meetings, Jackson 
sought to continue the practice of alternating between 
Ends, and for those held at the Agency he provided stages 
at tribal expense to transport members from the East 
End. 

Within the General Council, seating was conventionally 
by faction, a device which provided an easy check upon 
voting regularity. Jackson further favored a standing 
vote, while Crawford, particularly while out of power, 
called instead for a secret ballot. Each side on occasion 
exercised the boycott to prevent the mustering of a 
quorum when the issue was likely to go against it; and 
Crawford also resorted to the filibuster, under cover of 
which his forces might withdraw in order to attain the 
same end. Each also strove, when it no longer controlled 
the executive, to route business instead through the 
General Council. 

In the recruitment of a following, leaders found many 
occasions to render personal services, appointing the faith- 
ful to tribal positions, serving as advocate in their favor, 
sponsoring the enrollment of their children as tribal mem- 
bers, or advancing them money from the tribal fund set 


16. Talcott Parsons, cited in Eisenstadt, of. cit., p. 203. See also 
the characterization of “party factionalism” by Bernard J. Siegel 
and Alan R. Beals, “Pervasive Factionalism,” American Anthropol- 
ogist, LXII, No. 3 (June, 1960), 394-417. 


aside for that purpose. Interlocking memberships of the 
Executive Committee, the Enrollment Committee, and 
the Loan Board made those bodies the apex of tribal 
control. Of them, the central body was clearly the first 
named, which had as its province many phases of tribal 
business. The others, however, were also important in the 
administration of patronage. 

The Tribal Loan Board had been established to preside 
over a fund set aside from the Yamsay Judgment of 
1938, designed to fill the void left by the reluctance of 
many bankers to lend money to Klamath. Although ad- 
vances were supposed to be made only for improvements, 
it became common practice to apply them as anticipation 
of the next per capita. When by action of the Bureau the 
fund was discontinued in 1955, some half million dollars, 
or the equivalent of almost $250 per member, was out on 
loan, and a collector had to be engaged for the recovery 
of a sizeable portion of it. 

The Enrollment Committee was the third seat of 
power. Admission to tribal membership ensured one’s 
children not only a pro rata share of the undivided tribal 
estate, amounting at the time of termination to some 
$45,000, but also to the regular per capita dividends that, 
subject to Agency restriction, were so commonly drawn 
upon to defray current living expenses. 

Despite — and sometimes because of — these tactical 
measures, by which partisan leaders strove to bind them, 
many tribal members were driven into abstention by the 
bitter contentions which marked the last generation of 
tribal life. Although hundreds flocked to the luncheon 
set out at tribal expense for those attending General 
Council sessions, morning meetings failed so often to bring 
a quorum that they were discontinued, and even afternoon 
sessions sometimes could not muster one hundred adults 
from among the thronging diners to transact tribal busi- 
ness. When they did come, it was often in holiday mood, 
with frequent interruption of speakers and a keen ap- 
preciation for lengthy, eloquent, and often irrelevant har- 
angues in the Klamath tongue. In this setting, the chair- 
man and principal leaders strove with great difficulty to 
operate under Robert’s Rules of Order. Council minutes 
record many instances in which many of those present 
cast no vote. 

In this, as in other political settings, the observer could 
sense what some members admitted readily enough, a 
reluctance to commit oneself to decision that, on either 
side, might lead to dangerous consequences. Factional 
charge and innuendo had so sapped their confidence in 
the Klamath leadership that interviews conducted in the 
course of termination revealed that all but one of the re- 
spondents (118 in all) favored a management plan ad- 
ministered by unknown trustees to an organization 
headed by their own members.!7 

It was not, however, factionalism alone that was at the 
root of their uncertainty. Their long dependence upon 


17. Klamath Management Specialists, “Tentative Plan of Manage- 
ment and Recommended Form of Legal Entity for the Klamath 
Indian People.” Revised August, 1957. See p. 6, Append. B, 
Exhibit 11. 
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per capitas, and the corresponding lack of experience in 
successfully pursuing a livelihood made many, under- 
standably enough, fearful of any change that might 
threaten the economic niche in which they dwelt. More- 
over, on many of the more complex issues involving pro- 
perty their very lack of experience made them easily 
swayed by irrelevancies. Not infrequently Seldon Kirk, 
when presiding over a vote of the General Council, would 


query 


I wonder how many of you know what you were vot- 
ing for? 


and, calling for a reballoting, would see the issue solidly 
reversed. 


Factionalism 


As originally envisioned, tribal government was to form 
the lowest link in a chain running upward through the 
Bureau to the seat of government. When, in 1904, Jesse 
Kirk engaged the services of a private attorney for his 
faction, a local official testily observed of the latter that 


. [he] should be told to leave the Indians and go 
out of the Government’s business, and if there is any- 
thing to be attended to or settled, there are proper 
officers belonging to the Commissioner’s Department 
and Department of the Interior who can do it.1§ 


Despite his demurrer, the practice of retaining a tribal 
attorney became established at Klamath, being institu- 
tionalized by the need to retain independent counsel in 
negotiating claims against the government. At the same 
time, the tribal attorney has often been requested to 
provide advice in areas where the Bureau already had the 
duty of counsel, as in negotiating timber contracts and 
in long-range planning for the tribal future. 

Thus, although the greater part of tribal business was 
in fact conducted directly through the Agency, pending 
claims and legislation under consideration in Congress 
called upon the services of attorneys and drew delegations 
on annual pilgrimage to the Capitol to present the tribal 
viewpoint. Through the years, veteran Klamath delegates 
came to establish informal understandings, not alone “with 
their own representative and senators, but with those 
from other states who shared similar political outlooks. 
Since those legislators were also influential in controlling 
Bureau operations and appropriations, tribal delegations 
formed an instrument of power, and one, the mere aware- 
ness of which, undoubtedly tempered ordinary intercourse 
between Bureau and tribe. 

The existence of this power, however, also contributed 
to the growth of a rampant factionalism which at times 
brought tribal government to a standstill. Congress was 
besieged by contending factions. A leader like Jesse Kirk 
could muster petitions on the strength of which he pur- 


18. Theodore Stern “The Klamath and the United States, 1864- 
1905.” (Ms.), p. 68. 


ported to speak for the tribe; and he won a respectful 
audience. Once they had entertained such practices, legis- 
lators began to be treated to the spectacle of official dele- 
gates who argued in committee hearings, each claiming 
to present the position of “the Indians.” If a tribal poli- 
tician was defeated for a place on the delegation, he could 
still raise funds from supporters and, making his way to 
Washington, enlist long-time legislative allies to secure 
a hearing every whit as attentive as that accorded the 
official representatives of the tribe. Said Wade Crawford 
in 1947 after a local defeat, 


I can be outvoted, that doesn’t mean one thing to 
me... There are 400 Congressmen and 96 Senators, 
and I’m going to talk to each man that will give me 
five minutes. People ought to understand who Con- 
gress is. Anybody can go. You don’t have to be an 
official delegate, you can go as an individual.'® 


Since Washington had thus become the seat of decision, 
local consensus was rendered almost superfluous, and 
tribal affairs descended to a level of wrangling and petty 
maneuver. Nonetheless, major issues were being debated, 
and they concerned no less a subject than the disposal 
of the tribal estate and thus the transformation of the 
tribe. Because Bureau interests focussed upon the reserva- 
tion as an administrative domain, where prominence was 
given to property concerns, any attempt to secure release 
from federal trusteeship tended to address itself first to 
ending the trust status of tribal resources. In 1900, the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, hailing the changes an- 
ticipated from allotment, had called for the pro rata 
apportionment of undivided tribal funds, which, they 
contended, merely served to perpetuate the Indian prob- 
lem. They continued, 


A law of this character would enable us all to see 
some reasonable limit of time to special Indian laws 
and special Indian administration. It would put an 
end to the expectation of perpetual inheritance and 
new claims through an indefinite number of genera- 
tions, by people who may claim a fraction of Indian 
blood and therefore a share in undivided Indian 
tribal funds.?° 


It was to this end that leaders upon the reservation 
itself presently addressed themselves.* They began short- 
ly after the closing of allotments in 1910 when, in opposi- 
tion to white plans to open up the surplus lands for 


19. Minutes, General Council, 
1947. 


20. Thirty-Second Annual Report of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners. 1901 (H. Doc. 5, 56 C., 2 S. 1900-1901), Vol. 28, pp. 
641, 642. 


21. Data for this section come from a chapter by Dr. Vincent 
Ostrom, “The Development of the Klamath Termination Policy,” 
in our joint report to the Commission on the Rights, Liberties, and 
Responsibilities of the American Indian, entitled “A Case Study of 
the Termination of Federal Responsibilities Over the Klamath 
Reservation.” 


Klamath Agency, September 16, 
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settlement, suggestions were mounted that they be par- 
celled out instead among tribal members. Later, those 
“final settlement” proposals came to envisage the sale 
of the lands and the allocation of the funds thus realized 
in pro rata shares to members, bringing the tribe to an 
effective end.?? Final settlement in its early years drew 
widespread endorsement from tribal leaders, among whom 
its chief advocate was Judge Levi Walker. 

In 1929, Wade and Ida Crawford, then in Washington 
as tribal delegates, with the active assistance of Secretary 
of the Interior Ray L. Wilbur, drew up an alternative 
plan, calling for the establishment of a tribal corporation 
to take over and manage tribal assets. This unauthorized 
proposal, which in some measure foreshadowed provisions 
of the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934, won out with 
difficulty in the tribe against adherents of the final settle- 
ment bill. Although both bills continued to be pressed in 
Congress, neither made headway. 

In 1933, Crawford was appointed Klamath Superinten- 
dent by his friend John Collier, the new Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs; but the legacy of opposition which he 
bore into office together with his conduct while there 
combined to bring about his removal for cause in 1937. 
Although as Superintendent he advocated the Indian Re- 
organization Act, it was rejected by the tribe, and in time 
he too came to denounce it, for his experience as adminis- 
trator prejudiced him against the competence of the Kla- 
math to manage their estate. Instead, he sought for the 
time to limit what he deemed to be federal and tribal 
extravagance, while gradually developing plans for the 
pro rata division of the tribal assets. In this move, he 
turned increasingly for support to the absentee member- 
ship. 

Thus it was that in 1945, returned to Washington as a 
delegate, Crawford sought passage of a bill combining 
some of the aims of the final settlement with federal 
purchase of tribal tracts, to be established as national 
forests, and the liquidation of other properties. This met 
opposition from the dominant tribal party, now led by 
Boyd Jackson, Dice Crain, and Jesse Lee Kirk, who thus 
became spokesmen against schemes for terminating the 
reservation. In successive forms, the legislation was the 
subject of hearings in Washington and on the reservation. 
As an outcome of suggestions made then, Superintendent 
Bert G. Courtright prepared a trial bill permitting vol- 
untary withdrawal of competent members to be paid a 
portion of their shares in the tribal estate. Crawford, 
who became the chief proponent of this bill, now re- 
gained political ascendancy. 

At this juncture, the respected moderate, Seldon Kirk, 
permanent chairman of the General Council, intervened 
and secured establishment of an extraordinary special 
committee of those 


... who believe in the perpetuation of the Klamath 
Reservation. 


22. As Ostrom has shown, there were inconsistencies on the latter 
point in the legislation itself. 


Among its eight members, besides Kirk himself, were 
Jackson and several of his adherents. The committee drew 
up a new constitution for the tribe, designed to provide 
a structure satisfactory for self-government in a proposed 
transition of two decades. It was adopted in 1950 only 
after being linked with the voluntary withdrawal bill, and 
thus, for a time, both parties were satisfied. From a long- 
range view, it is noteworthy that Crawford had turned 
from an enduring tribal organization to piecemeal with- 
drawal of members who wished to sever tribal connections, 
while the former advocates of final settlement had taken 
a new stand for preservation of the tribal body. 

Further attempts on Crawford’s part to amend the 
voluntary withdrawal bill combined with other circum- 
stances to delay action upon it until 1953, by which time 
the federal government had embarked upon a program 
which envisaged the termination of its supervision over 
the Klamath reservation, along lines proposed for the 
Menominee tribe.2® When tribal leaders Crawford and 
Jackson concluded that the federal proposal of a private 
corporation was uneconomic for the tribe under the laws 
of Oregon and proposed instead a tribal cooperative, 
members attuned to factionalism were suspicious of their 
accord and rejected it. Under Congressional pressure, the 
Bureau now produced another draft and, under similar 
pressure, the factional leaders reached a compromise. 
Duly enacted as Public Law 587, it provided that mem- 
bers might elect either to withdraw or to remain in a 
surviving economic entity. Thereafter, as it became ap- 
parent that the size of the withdrawing body was likely 
to threaten the maintenance of timber stands under 
sustained-yield conditions, various bodies, both public 
and private, began tardily to intervene. Since the legis- 
lation had favored their position, the Crawfords adamant- 
ly opposed any changes, while Jackson and Jesse Lee Kirk 
were equally zealous in endorsing any amendment that 
promised to better the condition of the remaining 
members. 

In the latter days of the termination program there 
emerged a new coalition of moderates. The Klamath 
Information and Education Office, established by the 
State Department of Education under the Termination 
Act, had encouraged tribal members to come together to 
discuss the issues posed by the Act, so that they might 
more intelligently vote their decision to withdraw or re- 
main under trust. The Reservation Discussion Group that 
resulted included in its membership individuals who had 
abstained from political partisanship, together with 
younger moderates holding secondary tribal posts. They 
now entered the lists and made impressive gains in one 
of the last formal elections held by the General Council. 
Lacking a clear-cut program, they did not long survive 
intact their victory. 


23. David W. Ames and Burton R. Fisher, “The Menominee 
Termination Crisis: Barriers in the Way of a Rapid Cultural 
Transition,” Human Organization, XVIII, No. 3 (Fall, 1959), 
101-111. It is interesting to note, by way of contrast with the 
reliance upon commercial exploitation of the Klamath tribal timber, 
that the Menominee instead had established a tribal mill in which 
many members found employment. 
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Weakness of the Tribal Government 


It is easy to perceive in retrospect the weaknesses of 
Klamath tribal government, a body politic that, even 
within the limited sphere assigned it, presided but never 
ruled. Tribal members under trust status, deemed in- 
competent to administer their own property, were none- 
theless called. upon to make executive decisions regarding 
it. Here they were limited both by the scope of their 
awareness of alternatives and the restricted experience 
they were able to bring to bear upon their decisions. In 
turn, the narrowness of their economic knowledge was 
engendered by the security provided by per capita 
dividends. 

In its protection of Klamath interests, the Bureau 
had a responsibility at once to administer their property 
efficiently and to train them to become competent to 
handle their own affairs. Since the former was accorded 
more weight in conventional administrative circles, the 
Klamath were overly protected from making mistakes. 
Tribal decisions were subjected to review and Klamath, 
in general, were not trained on the Agency staff, where 
their errors might reflect against the record of the Bureau 
as conservor of Indian property interests. 

On the part of the Klamath, all too little personal ef- 
fort was made to rise above the minimal comfort of a per 
capita-cwm-hunting standard of living. Many of those 
with ambition sought their fortune elsewhere, leaving the 
reservation community the poorer for their departure. 
Tribal complaisance in the admission of new members 
without contingent performance stipulations resulted in 
a large absentee membership, the majority of whom had 
little interest in reservation affairs, save as concerned the 
yield of the tribal estate. Even with expert counsel, tribal 
leaders, far more capable than the general run of the 
membership, often seemed unable to implement the de- 
cisions they had reached. Members all too often were 
blinded by particularistic claims, and thus failed to see 
the issue of a common, tribe-wide good. In the many 


devices to which politicians have resorted to thwart the 
resolution of differences lies ample testimony to the con- 
tinued strength of those claims. 

Yet, if tribal government has been sometimes corrupt 
and often inefficient it is thereby no stranger to the 
American scene. The image of the responsible citizen 
exercising his franchise judiciously and with vision is an 
ideal all too infrequently actualized. Participation in 
tribal government has provided an introduction to some 
of the key concepts and instrumentalities of American 
democracy. By that token, a transfer need not be too 
difficult to make. 

In the demise of the tribe, members were already be- 
ginning tentatively to reshape their loyalties. For many 
there came a growing awareness of that broader identifi- 
cation which Mead termed “American Indian national- 
ity,” and with it participation in pan-Indian movements.”* 
For some, this is at present enough, but others seem to 
have become aware through the sweeping changes of 
termination of the overriding power of the United States. 
In Chiloquin by 1958 some 64 percent of eligible Klamath 
adults were registered voters, in all probability in re- 
flection of national, rather than purely local, interests. 
While this was considerably lower than the 81 percent 
of registered white voters in that community, both figures 
are respectably high by national standards.*> Along with 
this, a few, including some former tribal leaders, have be- 
gun to seek a place in local political structures and, un- 
der the benign catalysis of the Klamath Information and 
Education Office, have received encouragement. In the 
end, in the transfer of commitments from tribal to other 
political bodies, it will not be the mere fact of having 
engaged in tribal affairs but the amount and kind of 
participation that will have significance. 


24. Margaret Mead, The Changing Culture of an Indian Tribe, 


Columbia University Press, New York, 1932, pp. 67-69. 

25. Theodore Stern and Bert E. Swanson, “Chiloquin, Reservation 
Town.” (Ms.) The writer learns from his colleague, Dr. Robert 
E. Agger, that the figure for Springfield, Oregon, is 77.0 and 
for Junction City, Oregon, 70.1 percent. 
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San Carlos Apache Cattle Industry 


Harry T. Getty* 


The complete assimilation of the Indian cultures into 
the general culture of the United States has been, and 
still is, the goal of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The 
program put into operation to achieve this purpose has 
been set up in terms of total and approximately simul- 
taneous assimilation in all aspects of culture. Yet, in 
many instances, specific segments of an Indian culture 
have been singled out and brought under pressure to 
change without sufficient consideration as to: 1) how 
the change would affect relationships with the rest of 
the culture system, or 2) how existing relationships 
might affect the proposed change. An example of this 
selective type of directed culture change is the case study 
outlined in this paper, the Hereford cattle industry of the 
San Carlos Indians. 

This paper describes how the Sar Carlos Apache first 
entered the cattle industry, the type of organization they 
developed, and their difficulties in adjusting to the func- 
tional requirement of this market enterprise. 


Background 


The Indians who are the subject of this report are 
those located now on the San Carlos Indian Reservation 
in eastern Arizona. The majority of these Indians are of 
the Western Apache division. This reservation was es- 
tablished in 1872. 

In pre-reservation times the San Carlos Apache gained 
their livelihood by hunting game and collecting various 
plant products. This was supplemented by some cultiva- 
tion, particularly of maize. After the introduction of do- 


* Harry Getty is in the Department of Anthropology, University 


of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 

The author is grateful to those at San Carlos, both Indian and 
non-Indian, who read and criticized this paper. 

The field research on which this paper is based was supported 
by grants from the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


mesticated animals into this general Southwestern area 
by the Spanish, the Apaches turned to livestock as a 
primary source of meat. Before the reservations were 
established, the San Carlos secured their livestock by 
means of raids on Spanish, later Mexican, and more se- 
dentary Indian communities, driving off the animals they 
wanted, mainly horses and cattle. After the United States 
took control of the area, now included in the states of 
Arizona and New Mexico, the Apaches continued for 
some time to raid communities and ranches. Cattle-rais- 
ing did not develop until after they had been forcibly 
settled on the reservations. 

By 1890, a few Indians had begun to accumulate 
cattle and horses and to establish their own herds. The 
great majority, however, preferred to live on the weekly 
issue of rations. During the time that they were issued 
live cattle as part of the rations, most of the San Carlos 
butchered the animals immediately. Others saved some, 
or all, of the live cattle issued to them and started their 
herds. A few Indians held their tickets for the weekly 
beef rations until they had enough to draw a live animal. 


Lease-Grazing 


Nevertheless, cattle-raising by the Indians was slow 
in developing. With the confinement of the Apache 
Indians on the reservations in 1871 and 1872, and the 
consequent cessation of raiding, the white cattle industry 
expanded rapidly in the area that is now eastern and 
southeastern Arizona. Some of the white cattlemen es- 
tablished ranges adjacent to the San Carlos Reservation. 
Since the reservation was unfenced, the cattle of the 
white ranchers strayed onto that land and grazed freely. 
The government of the United States recognized the 
practical impossibility of preventing this encroachment 
and established a system of lease-grazing. The amount 
of the annual fee per head of cattle increased gradually 
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through the years from fifty cents to $2.40. This system 
of lease-grazing continued until 1932. 


Early Apache Cattle Operations 


During the years that the white lessees were grazing 
their cattle on the choice ranges on the reservation, those 
Indians who -had become interested in raising cattle had 
to use the “river ranges.” These ranges consisted of the 
lower elevation, desert-type land located along the Gila 
and the San Carlos Rivers, with rather poor forage. This 
did not tend to encourage Indians generally in raising 
cattle. Those that did continue to raise cattle received 
some assistance from the Reservation Agents in the form 
of government issue of additional cattle. In 1910, the 
Indian Agent at San Carlos purchased 500 cows and 
issued ten head to each of fifty men. 

In 1923, James B. Kitch was appointed Superintendent 
at San Carlos. He and his assistants formulated plans 
whereby the Indian cattle industry could be expanded to 
make use of the entire reservation. By refusing to renew 
the leases of white cattlemen Kitch gradually removed 
them from the reservation. This termination of leases was 
extended over the years from 1932 to 1938, in order to 
enable the Indian cattle industry to expand so that the 
vacated ranges could be occupied. Of course, the white 
lessees opposed Kitch’s program, but so did many of the 
Indians, on the grounds that the tribe would lose the 
income from the grazing fees. 

Kitch proposed to utilize Indian units of social organi- 
zation, small family groups, in occupying the vacated 
ranges. He planned to move these small family groups 
onto the ranges with their cattle. In actuality, the Indians 
moved their cattle onto the ranges but did not take up 
residence there. 

Each group of Indians that took over a range had a 
nucleus consisting of one extended family, or two or 
more related extended families. There were, however, in 
each original range group some individuals and families 
who were not closely related to the nucleus. The records 
indicate that in many instances these unrelated indi- 
viduals or families were assigned to a particular range 
group by Kitch and his staff. 

As early as 1926 an organization was established which 
consisted of the Indian cattle-owners on the San Carlos 
Reservation. In the files at San Carlos it was most fre- 
quently referred to as the San Carlos Cattle Association. 
There were approximately fifty members in 1926. How- 
ever, this organization, which seems to have been kept 
in operation by Agency personnel, was relatively short- 
lived. The last mention of the general Association in the 
files at San Carlos was in 1933. Elderly cattlemen who 
were asked about it by this writer had no memory of it. 

Figures indicating the rate at which the San Carlos 
cattle industry expanded during the period from 1923, 
when Kitch arrived, to 1938, the date of the formation 
of the last association, are either not available or are 
completely unreliable. For instance, the 1938 Soil Con- 
servation Service report for San Carlos says that 


. . . 530 Indian cattlemen now own 25,000 cattle... 
The Superintendent reported that 


On June 30, 1938 there were 402 Indian cattle own- 
ers, with an average of 45 head of cows each, or 
approximately 18,000 head. 


The gradual transformation of the range-groups into 
more formal organizations is indicated in a statement by 


the Superintendent, dated April 12, 1937 


We now have them organized but without charter 
papers signed excepting in a few cases. 


Indian Cattle Associations 


On June 22, 1938 the San Carlos Tribal Council ap- 
proved the establishment of ten cattle associations, with 
Articles of Incorporation and Bylaws. By 1942, reorgan- 
ization resulted in eleven associations. The membership 
of any association consisted of the individual Indians 
who owned the cattle grazing on the range of that associ- 
ation. Each association had a board of directors, com- 
posed of its officers, to manage its business affairs be- 
tween the annual meeting of all the members. 

The boards of directors of some of the associations, 
especially some of the smaller ones, were not particularly 
effective. Meetings were irregular, with the result that 
the business affairs of the associations suffered. There 
was also an over-all association of the several Boards of 
Directors. In general, this was even less effective than 
the Boards of the individual associations. 

The “stockman” is the person employed by an associ- 
ation to supervise operations on the association range. 
Throughout the years since the establishment of the 
associations, the situation in regard to the number of 
these field directors has varied considerably. For instance, 
in 1954, only two associations had their own stockman. 
Each of the other four stockmen served two associations. 
Apparently one association did not have a stockman at 
all. In that year, all but one of the stockmen were 
Apaches. 

A young man who wished to enter the cattle business 
filed an application with one of the associations. The 
application had to be approved by the Board of Directors 
of the Association to which he was applying, the Tribal 
Council, and the Superintendent. The applicant was then 
placed on the waiting list for the desired association. 
Only young married men with families had much chance 
of getting into the cattle business. When a young man’s 
turn came, he could draw twenty head of breeding stock 
from either of the two tribal herds, or from maverick 
(wild) cattle that had been given the brand of the 
association on whose range they had been found. Within 
seven to eight years these loan cattle had to be repaid 
plus two more. Or the young man might borrow money 
and buy his cattle outright. He must also design a brand 
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to identify his cattle. A man could not start his son in 
the cattle business. Estate cattle were rounded up and 
sold as soon as possible after the death of the owner. 

Some associations that are favorably located along 
the railroad have sold cattle in the spring and the fall; 
others have sold only in the fall. Each owner was ex- 
pected to participate in the roundups preceding the sales, 
have someone present to do his share of the work, or pay 
a fine to the association for each calf branded for him. 
These fines, generally $5.00 per head branded were not 
high enough to force the Indian owners to work on the 
roundups. Therefore, there was always a shortage of 
hands, and some of those that did show up were not 
sufficiently skilled in range activities. Personnel for the 
long drive from the association range to the railroad often 
proved inadequate to the task at hand. 

The cattle were, and still are, sold at auction in sale 
pens at the railroad which extends along the southern 
edge of the reservation. During the years when an Ex- 
tension Agent was assigned to San Carlos he and his 
staff handled the preparations for the sales. They sorted 
the cattle into classes for sale purposes, and recorded 
the sales. A fee of $5.00 per head sold was charged to 
each owner selling cattle. These fees provided additional 
funds for use by the Tribal Council. In addition, the 
auctioneer’s fee and the costs of feed at the shipping pens 
were prorated to the owners according to the number 
of head sold by each one. Credit at the Tribal Stores has 
been based on the net income of the individual owner 
from these cattle sales. Relatively few of the San Carlos 
Indians have been on a cash basis. 

Since 1950, specialists and consultants on range man- 
agement and raising of livestock have pointed out, repeat- 
edly, that several basic changes should be made in the 
livestock industry on the San Carlos Reservation. Some 
of the recommendations were the following: 

1) Combine certain of the eleven associations to make 
possible the maximum utilization of range resources. 

2) Reduce the number of head of livestock on the 
ranges to the estimated carrying capacity. 

3) Increase the calf crop through controlled breeding, 
earlier weaning, and other livestock management prac- 
tices. 

4) Fence pastures for controlled grazing, and construct 
traps at water sources. 

5) Eliminate mavericks by means of more fencing and 
gentler handling on the ranges. 

6) Require associations to purchase range bulls. 

7) Require all owners of livestock on the reservation 
to pay a grazing fee. 

8) Employ a general manager for all livestock oper- 
ations. 


Reorganization of Indian Cattle Industry 


As a result of the cooperative efforts of tribal officials 
and employees and the personnel of the Bureau of Indian 


Affairs, the Tribal Council, in October 1956, passed 


Ordinance No. 5-56 to regulate the livestock industry 
and range management. This ordinance, and subsequent 
revisions thereof, made provisions for most of the sug- 
gestions regarding the cattle industry that had been made 
in previous years. 

The eleven associations have been combined and re- 
organized so that there are five associations of individual 
owners. In addition there are the following ranges: 1) the 
Registered Herd; 2) the tribally operated range in the 
southeastern part of the reservation known as I.D.T. 
which provides funds for the Tribal Council; 3) and the 
small range unit along the Gila and San Carlos rivers 
operated by the Tribal Enterprise in connection with 
their feed yard, as a source of income. The reorganiza- 
tion has resulted in more efficient and more economic 
range units. Furthermore, the Indian members are now 
operating their association affairs themselves. The associ- 
ations have been made legal corporations under the laws 
of the state of Arizona. This means that they can borrow 
money at banks in communities adjacent to the reserva- 
tion, and they do. 

Cost accounting has resulted in the directors having 
a clearer picture of the expenses of an association. The 
directors now budget all their expenses for one year. The 
associations are now in position to build needed fences 
on their respective ranges, and to develop their own 
water supplies. Each association has regular monthly 
meetings of its board of directors. There is also an annual 
meeting of the members of the association. The All- 
Directors Association, consisting of the members of the 
several association boards of directors, is operating in a 
more regular and functional manner, meeting every two 
months. Two of the most important functions of this 
over-all association are: 1) approving the contract for 
the manager of livestock operations, and 2) approving 
expenditure of funds for general livestock operations. 

A manager has been employed to supervise all live- 
stock operations on the reservation. This official is grad- 
ually getting better livestock and range practices into 
operation. Under his supervision the Indians handle the 
preparations for cattle sales, such as dividing the sale 
stock into classes, and then handle the sale activities. 


All Indians owning cattle on the reservation now pay 
a year-long grazing fee of $3.00 per head for all animals 
over eighteen months old. This fee provides financial 
support for the Tribal Government in the same way that 
people in this country support their governments by fees 
and taxes. 

It was mentioned earlier in this paper that, under the 
former system of operating, an owner was required to 
work on roundup, provide a substitute, or pay a fine. 
Under the new system an owner is not permitted to 
work on the range with his individually owned cattle. 
Each association pays all the men necessary to do range 
work—including roundup, and to drive the cattle to 
the sale pens. In this way, inefficient range hands can 
be eliminated. 

Maverick cattle are decreasing in numbers very rapidly. 
This is due in part to the practice just mentioned, the 
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hiring of efficient range personnel, and the resultant 
gentler handling of the cattle. This drop in mavericks is 
also due to the building of more fences, especially when 
constructed to keep cattle out of the rougher areas. Herd 
increase in turn, has necessitated the development of 
new water supplies. The construction of more small 
fenced areas, known as traps, around watering-places 
has made possible more frequent and more efficient 
catching of the cattle. These traps have split, intermeshed, 
one-way gates. Many miles of truck trails have been 
built, allowing the trucking out of mavericks which have 
been trapped or roped. 

Formerly, range bulls were issued, from the Registered 
Herd, to the associations essentially on a loan basis. Now 
the associations are required to purchase their range bulls. 
Gradually, the cattle-owners and their associations are 
accepting the related principles of controlled breeding 
and earlier weaning of calves. These practices are pro- 
ducing an increase in the calf crop. 

The set of figures given here shows the apparent fluc- 
tuations in the total number of cattle over eighteen 
months old on the reservation in recent years. 


1945—28,241 1953—29,565 
1946—38,567 1954—31,212 
1947—35,139 1955—28,632 
1948—30,767 1956—25,935 
1949—3 1,600 1957—21,996 
1950—29,564 1958—20,377 


1959—18,075 
1960—17,516 


1951—29,809 
1952—27,532 


Prior to 1958 these annual inventory figures were only 
estimates. During the last two years, on three of the 
association ranges, the cattle were rounded up as com- 
pletely as possible and a count was made of these cattle 
as they passed through a gate from one pasture to 
another. While these cattle were confined, an airplane 
survey was made of the cattle not inside the holding 
pastures. Both the gate count and the airplane count 
were of cattle over the age of eighteen months. This 
method of counting showed that one association was 
actually under its estimated carrying capacity. 


Income from Cattle 


The figures given below indicate, for the past four 
years, the total number of cattle sold each year, and 
the gross income derived therefrom. 


Year 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Number sold 9,383 7,971 9,216 12,024 
Gross income $1,131,576 $1,215,527 $1,197,462 $1,563,922 


In connection with the income figures given above, 
the question arises as to what percent of the total income 
of the San Carlos Apaches is derived from the cattle in- 


dustry. While we know reasonably well what the annual 
income is from the cattle industry, there is no way of 
determining, even roughly, the total annual income of 
these Indians from all sources. The principal unknown 
element is the amount of income derived from off-reserva- 
tion sources. Without this latter information it is im- 
possible to say how large a part the income from the 
cattle industry plays in the total income. It is even un- 
certain how much income is derived from all on-reserva- 
tion sources. 

Another question which has no definite answer con- 
cerns the number of head of cattle necessary to a success- 
ful operation. There are at least two principal factors 
that have to be considered: 1) the number of people to 
be supported, and 2) the standard of living desired. Some 
authorities feel that 100 head of breeding stock is enough 
to support a family, providing proper care and manage- 
ment is given to the entire herd. But, how much of a 
family? How many people will 100 head of breeding 
stock support, and on what standard of living? 

Some Apaches, actually only a few, have been really 
successful as cattlemen. Others, having essentially the 
same start in the cattle business have failed completely. 
Why has this been so? It is no different with the Apaches 
than it is with other groups, some people have the spark 
of success within them, no matter what they undertake, 
others do not. Some of the successful Apache cattlemen 
would, undoubtedly, have been successful in any other 
activity—they are hard workers. Others have succeeded 
because they have taken easily and naturally to cattle- 
raising. On the other hand, many of the Indians who did 
not succeed in the cattle business failed because, 1) they 
did not work hard enough, or 2) they did not have the 
interest and ability. There is only a relatively small num- 
ber of non-Indians who are successful cattlemen. Is it 
reasonable then to expect all the San Carlo Apaches to 
be successful cattle operators? 

Take the case of one Apache, Mr. X, who has been 
very successful as a cattleman. Year after year, the num- 
ber of head of cattle in his herd has been consistently 
high. This man has gone out on roundup each spring 
and fall. He knew from his range work just about how 
many cattle he had. He saw to it that calves with cows 
bearing his brand were branded accordingly. When it 
came to culling out cattle for sale, he saw to it that the 
heifers, the breeding stock, were not sold. He has been 
careful in handling the money derived from the sale of 
his cattle. This man has two strong qualities that are not 
characteristic of many Apaches. One is that he is thrifty, 
he knows how to save. The other is that he has been 
willing to work long and hard. Both of these qualities 
are characteristic of successful non-Indian cattlemen. To 
this extent Mr. X might be said to have acquired non- 
Indian values in regard to raising cattle. However, it is 
quite possible that there was a natural tendency toward 
these qualities in this man. Non-Indians have no monop- 
oly on such qualities. 

In another case, Mr. Y had the same number of cattle 
to start with. This man seldom went out on roundup, so 
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that he had no knowledge of how many cattle bore his 
brand. He had no opportunity to check on calves which 
should have received his brand. Since he was seldom out 
on roundup there was less care exercised in culling his 
cattle for sale. In short, his main interest was in collecting 
his check after a sale rather than in building up his herd. 
In actuality, he was practically out of the cattle business 
as the records showed he had three head of cattle on his 
association range. 

Other cattle-owners are ranged between the two ex- 
tremes mentioned. The following figures taken from the 
1954 calf-tally sheets indicate the spread in the approxi- 
mate number of cattle owned by individuals. These 
figures must be considered to be approximate only, since 
the roundups at that time were not complete, and, there- 
fore, accurate counts were not possible. 


Ownership of Cattle, 1954 


Number of Cattle Number of Owners 
e) 250 
6—10 57 

11—15 65 
16—20 53 
21—50 186 
51—100 87 
101 and over 15 

713 


The 713 members of the associations above represented 
most of the Indian families on the San Carlos Reserva- 
tion. Why should there be so many Apaches with very 
few cattle on the ranges? This question takes us back 
to a point made previously, that not all Apaches should 
be expected to be successful cattlemen. 


Indian and White Values 


It is rather generally agreed that a people being sub- 
jected to a program of directed change must feel a need 
for the proposed change. It is quite obvious that the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs personnel felt a need for getting 
the Apaches on a self-sustaining basis as soon as possible. 
Since white cattlemen had been operating successfully 
on the reservation area, it seemed to the Bureau officials 
that cattle-raising would be the quickest way to get a 
maximum number of Apaches on their feet economically. 

However, the Indians did not feel a need for an all-out 
development of cattle-raising. When placed on the reser~ 
vation they had been a subsistence-oriented group, oper- 
ating on a seasonal basis, placing little value on thrift 
or on sustained labor throughout the year. Both of these 
characteristics are necessary to be a successful cattleman. 
After being placed on the reservation, most of the Indians 
lived almost thirty years on rations provided by the 
United States Government. This did not do much to en- 
courage independent effort on the part of the Apache. 


Through the succeeding years things were done for the 
Indians, not with them. Even when wage-work became 
available for them the Apaches saw this in terms of their 
own cultural values. They worked only long enough to 
get money sufficient to buy what they needed, or wanted. 
Thus, most of the Apaches did not have attitudes fav- 
oring the sustained work necessary to raise cattle suc- 
cessfully. 

The importance placed oa cooperative effort within 
the extended family is another cultural value that has 
limited San Carlos’ intentions to become successful 
marketers of cattle. Cooperation distributes responsibility 
irregularly and this may mean that the group comes to 
rely on the efforts of only a few members at any one 
time. Today, if a member, or members, of an extended 
family are getting a good income from their cattle or 
from wage-work, there is no need for everyone in the 
group to worry about securing additional income. 

The concentration of population in limited residential 
areas favors another San Carlos value, namely, a high 
rate of social interaction. In pre-reservation times the 
permanent residence areas were the winter camps along 
the rivers. Rationing at army posts reinforced this pat- 
tern. This value has been strong enough to remain the 
major factor in keeping the Indians from moving onto 
the ranges with their cattle. 

Thus it becomes evident that, through the years, tra- 
ditional values have operated to prevent the San Carlos 
from becoming aware of a necessary shift in work habits, 
orientation to kin, and sociability if a successful cattle 
enterprise is to develop. In place of sustained work and 
thrift, which alone can contribute capital for present and 
future needs, they retain a traditional work pattern 
based on periodic and irregular activity. Instead of 
stressing individual enterprise and responsibility for per- 
sonal needs within a narrow family unit, they emphasize 
voluntary cooperation and the sharing of surplus within 
extended kin groups. And, when isolation on the range 
is essential to future benefits, they are prone to remain 
within comfortable range of neighbors and kin. San 
Carlos Apache values are in direct opposition to the de- 
mands of a market economy. 

In years past, these Indians found it neither necessary 
nor desirable to incorporate into their value system the 
white man’s values of thrift and sustained work. Down 
through the years they have lived under paternalistic 
directions issued by the federal government, more re- 
cently by the tribal government, and even by the cattle 
associations. These forms of paternalism have given them 
a sense of security which they have been reluctant to lose. 


Conclusions 


In the last few years the condition of the cattle industry 
on the San Carlos Reservation has been changing. Re- 
ference to the eight recommendations regarding improve- 
ments in range management and raising of livestock 
mentioned earlier in this paper, will serve to impress one 
with the fact that some progress has been made in achiev- 
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ing these improvements. The San Carlos Indians are 
now facing up to their needs and responsibilities in all 
aspects of their cattle industry. This is not saying that 
they have solved all the problems of that reservation 
industry. However, many, of not most, of the Indian 
cattle-owners recognize their livestock problems and are 
making an effort to do something constructive about 
them. 

At this point, we should return to the key issues raised 
by the purposes of this paper. The origins and develop- 
ment of the San Carlos cattle industry have been 
sketched briefly, indicating the important role of the 
associations of individual cattle-owners. A few figures 
have been provided which indicate the relative size of 
the Indian cattle industry and the fact that most of the 
Indian families on the reservation have derived some 
income from cattle-raising. However, one thing is certain, 
many San Carlos Indians who own cattle are not suc- 
cessful cattlemen by any standard, nor are they likely to 
become so. The cattle raised on the San Carlos Reserva- 
tion have been able to compete successfully in the South- 
western cattle market. Each year, many of the cattle 
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sold by the San Carlos Indians class up with or top the 
best cattle sold anywhere in the Southwest. In recent 
years there have been far-reaching improvements in the 
cattle-raising operation of the San Carlos Indians, but 
much remains to be done. 

The complete assimilation of the San Carlos Apaches 
is a long way from being accomplished. In regard to the 
subsistence segment of this Indian culture, a selective 
type of culture change was begun in 1923 which involved 
pressures to get the Apaches on a self-sustaining basis 
through cattle-raising. Through the intervening years, 
the overall culture system of the San Carlos Apaches has 
continued to be motivated basically by the values in- 
herent in their pre-reservation way of life. These Indians 
incorporated the cattle industry into their slowly chang- 
ing culture largely in terms of pre-reservation values. 
Despite the evident difficulties in San Carlos Apache ad- 
justment to the raising and marketing of cattle, it repre- 
sents, nevertheless, the one non-Apache activity in which 
they have achieved their greatest successes in terms of 


acculturation. 
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Sources of Income Among Many Farms—Rough Rock 
Navajo and Jicarilla Apache: Some 
Comparisons and Comments 


Tom. T. Sasaki and Harry W. Basehart* 


Introduction 


The purpose of this paper is to compare the current 
economic adjustment of two relatively isolated Indian 
communities in the American Southwest in an attempt 
to document more precisely the wide range of variation 
in: 1) sources and distribution of income; and 2) the 
extent of economic self-sufficiency of the two communi- 
ties. The paper is exploratory in nature and concentrates 
on only a limited number of comparisons which numerical 
data of this type make possible. 

The communities whose income patterns are to be ex- 
amined include the Navajos of the Many Farms and 
Rough Rock area and the Jicarilla Apache. Historically, 
these communities share a background of dependence 
upon livestock resources, which have constituted an im- 
portant focus channeling the work habits and aspirations 
of the Indians. In recent years, however, changing circum- 
stances have resulted in sharply contrasting contemporary 
roles for livestock operations in the two communities. 
Among the Many Farms Navajos a pattern of casual 
wage work in the larger society has developed as the 
mainstay of the economy, whereas the Jicarilla supple- 
ment income from livestock with wage work supported by 
tribal funds, and per capita distributions. The Navajos 
of the community under consideration look outward to 
job opportunities commensurate with their skills; Jicarilla 


* Tom Sasaki is in the Department of Sociology, University of 
New Mexico; Harry Basehart is in the Department of Anthro- 
pology, University of New Mexico. ‘The authors have been Co- 
Directors of New Mexico Research Project in Applied Anthro- 
pology for the Jicarilla Apache Tribe. H. Clyde Wilson was Field 
Research Assistant; the three-year project has been financed by 
the Jicarilla Apache Tribe. The cooperation of the officials of 
the Jicarilla Agency, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the Tribal 
Council, particularly in permitting access to records, is gratefully 
acknowledged. Other data utilized in this report were collected 
by Wilson and Basehart. 

Data for the Many Farms-Rough Rock area were gathered 
by Sasaki. His research was sponsored by the Cornell University 
Medical College Project directed by Walsh McDermott, Kurt 
Deuschle, and John Adair. Support for this project comes from 
many sources including the Division of Indian Health, United 
States Public Health Service; the Navajo Tribal Council; the 
Russell Sage Foundation; and the Max Fleischman Foundation of 
Nevada. Gratitude is expressed to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
the Navajo Tribal Council, and the Arizona State Employment 
Service for cooperation extended in the collection of background 
information. 


economic perspectives are internally oriented and con- 
centrate on income opportunities within the reservation. 


Many Farms-Rough Rock Navajos 


The Many Farms-Rough Rock communities are located 
in the valley of the Chinle Wash and at the base of Black 
Mesa, approximately 110 miles northwest of Gallup, New 
Mexico. The communities have been relatively inacces- 
sible by road until recently. 

The total population of this Navajo area was 2,371 in- 
dividuals, according to a census of April, 1958.1 Two 
major concentrations of homesites can be distinguished: 
1) the Many Farms region near the recently completed 
highway through the Chinle Valley; 2) the Rough Rock 
region, some 25 miles east of Many Farms. Scattered 
hogans and houses are also distributed throughout the 
800 square mile area. 

In the recent past Navajos of this region relied upon 
the horse and wagon for transportation, but pickup trucks 
have become increasingly common. A recent survey indi- 
cates that almost 20 percent of the families own motor 
vehicles; approximately 44 percent have horses or wagons, 
and 36 percent lack any means of transportation.” 

The Navajo language is the usual medium of communi- 
cation, but 37 percent of the total of 809 persons aged 
14 and over are able to speak and understand English. 


Some Features of Recent Economic History 


Prior to 1937, the Navajos of the Many Farms-Rough 
Rock region derived the major portion of their income 
from livestock operations. The combination of an extend- 
ed drought and the government’s reduction program after 
1937 brought about a rapid decline in the importance of 
livestock.* At this time they were introduced to casual 
wage work through the medium of various depression- 
inspired, government-sponsored work projects. 


1. The Navajo Yearbook, Report No. VII, Fiscal Year 1958. 
Navajo Agency, Window Rock, Arizona, 1959, p. 43. 

2. Progress Report, Navajo-Cornell Field Health Project, 1959, 
p. 8 (mimeographed). 

3. Edward H. Spicer, “Sheepmen and Technicians,” in E. H. 
Spicer (ed.), Human Problems in Technological Change, Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, 1952, pp. 185-207. 
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The heavy demand for manpower during World War II 
provided Navajos with many job opportunities through- 
out the western states. Although initially reluctant to 
leave their home communities, by the end of the war 
large numbers had become accustomed to various types 
of casual and semi-skilled labor. The Navajos exhibited 
remarkable flexibility in adjusting to the requirements 
of these conditions of work, despite the infrequency of 
English language skills. 

Following World War II Navajo communities which 
had depended upon wage work faced economic disaster, 
as readjustments in the national economy created wide- 
spread unemployment. The Bureau of Indian Affairs at- 
tempted to resolve this problem by initiating a labor re- 
cruitment and welfare program, designed primarily to 
develop openings for Navajos in a variety of enterprises, 
ranging from agriculture to mining and railroad work. 
The pattern of wage work was soon reestablished as a 
basic feature of Navajo economy. 

In the Many Farms-Rough Rock area employment is 
precarious, and income fluctuates from year to year in 
accordance with changes in the regional and national 
economy. The results of a socioeconomic survey under- 
taken in the summer of 1959 reveal the extent of de- 
pendency on income sources which are highly sensitive 
to changing economic conditions. 


Sources of Income 


Many Farms-Rough Rock Navajos earned their in- 
comes primarily from non-agricultural employment, al- 
though migratory agricultural labor was the source of 
work for the largest number of adults. Earned and un- 
earned income for the 1959 fiscal year is summarized 
below. 


Table I 
Earned Income: Fiscal Year 1959 


No. of Total Percent- 
Persons Earnings age 


Sources of 
Employment 


$ 48300 28 


Clinic and BIA Employment 14 
Railroad 26 34,000 20 
Migratory Agriculture 146 32,800 18 
Reservation: non-agriculture 12 30,777 17 
Tribal Works Projects 190 14,448 8.5 
Livestock 23 13,000 7 
Forest Fire-fighting 26 2,600 1.5 
437 $175,925 100 


Total 





Analysis of the available data indicates that 82 percent 
of the income for Many Farms-Rough Rock residents 
was earned, and 18 percent derived from welfare sources. 
Of the earned income 60 percent was secured through 








Table 2 
Unearned Income: Fiscal Year 1959 
No. of Total 

Sources Persons Amount 
State Welfare 

Old Age Assistance 24 $15,400 

Aid to Dependent Children 8 7,500 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 

General Assistance 10 3,320 
Tribal Welfare 81 12,379 

123 


Total 


$38,599 





casual wage work, including employment on Tribal Works 
Projects on the Reservation. Three percent of the working 
population accounted for 28 percent of earned income 
through salaried positions with the Cornell Medical Clinic 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Considered over the span of several preceding years, 
income from railroad employment was drastically re- 
duced. The railroads, which during the 1958 fiscal year 
contributed approximately 30 percent of the earned in- 
come and 30 percent of the total income from all sources, 
accounted for only 19 percent of the earnings of the Many 
Farms workers for the 1959 fiscal year. Road construction 
and mining activity employed few persons, but provided 
relatively high returns, amounting to 17 percent of the 
total earned income. Migratory agricultural labor and 
Tribal Works Projects were responsible for the employ- 
ment of the largest number of individuals; 146 persons 
engaged in agricultural labor, and 190 worked on tribal 
projects, but both types of employment accounted for 
only 26.5 percent of earned income. Earnings from the 
sale of livestock and livestock products were far below 
the reservation average. Whereas 11.8 percent of the in- 
come for the general Navajo population was from this 
source,‘ it contributed only seven percent to the Many 
Farms-Rough Rock residents. 


The Jicarilla Apache 


The Jicarilla Apache reservation is located in the north- 
western portion of New Mexico, in Rio Arriba and San- 
doval counties. The reservation area includes both im- 
pressive scenery and important natural resources, but is 
somewhat remote and isolated. 

A household survey in 19595 reported 223 family units 
living on the reservation, with a total population of 1125 
individuals. An additional 130 enrolled tribal members 


4. The Navajo Yearbook, Report No. VII, Fiscal Year 1958. 
Navajo Agency, Window Rock, Arizona, 1959, p. 106. 


5. H. Clyde Wilson, “The Number and Size of Families on the 
Jicarilla Reservation, March-May 1959,” Memorandum to the 
Jicarilla Apache Tribe, (May 12, 1959), p. 1 (mimeographed). 
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resided elsewhere. The population was distributed un- 
evenly over the 1,165 square miles of the reservation; for 
many years, Jicarilla have favored the northern portion 
for permanent residence. The settlement at Dulce, ad- 
ministrative center for the Tribe and Indian Agency, has 
exercised a strong attraction for Jicarilla in recent years, 
resulting in an increasing concentration of population in 
the immediate vicinity of the village. 

Automobiles and pickup trucks are now the common 
form of transportation, and one rarely encounters a horse 
and wagon. Widespread purchase of cars apparently was 
associated with per capita payments made possible by 
oil and gas income in the 1950's; it is estimated that ap- 
proximately 70 percent of families had purchased cars 
or trucks by 1960. 

Ability to speak and understand verbal communica- 
tions in English is widespread among reservation Jicarilla, 
In a simple random sample of Jicarilla livestock operators 
surveyed in 1959,° 85 percent could speak English; how- 
ever, in addition to the 15 percent non-English speakers, 
the English skills of another 15 to 23 percent were ex- 
tremely limited. 


Selected Features of Recent Economic History 


In 1920, Jicarilla population, which had been declining 
steadily since at least 1913, reached its lowest point in 
recent times with a tribal roll enumeration of 585 indi- 
viduals. In the same year, in an effort to replace sub- 
sistence rations by an economic program based on indi- 
vidual enterprise, the Government issued over 9,000 sheep 
to Jicarilla families. Prior to this distribution of livestock, 
exploitation of reservation resources had been confined 
largely to the sale of timber; by 1922 the income to the 
tribe from lumber totaled over $222,000. 

During the 1930’s livestock operations became increas- 
ingly integrated into Jicarilla economic and social life, 
Further per capita issues of sheep purchased from tribal 
funds assisted recovery from the effects of unusual cli- 
matic conditions, and both the human and animal popu- 
lations increased yearly. Data on the sources of individual 
incomes for 1937 reveal both the importance of livestock 
and the fact that this enterprise in itself could not pro- 
vide for the needs of the expanding population. In that 
year sheep and cattle accounted for 47.9 percent of income 
while casual labor (primarily for the Indian Division, 
CCC) contributed 36.3 percent; the remaining 15.8 per- 
cent was derived from inheritances, rations, and miscel- 
laneous income sources. 

In the following years sheep numbers continued to in- 
crease, reaching a maximum of 38,654 head in 1943, in 
a period of rising prices and expanding markets. With rare 
exceptions, the number of sheep declined thereafter; by 
1959 the sheep count recorded but 15,768 head. There are 
no indications of extensive employment of Jicarilla in 


6. Harry W. Basehart, “Analysis of a Random Sample of Jicarilla 
Apache Stockmen,” A report of the Jicarilla Apache Project in 
Applied Anthropology (Jan., 1960), pp. 1-15 (mimeographed). 


off-reservation work during the 1940’s, except for the 
approximately 65 persons who served in the armed forces 
during World War II. 

By 1953, the pace of economic and social change had 
become intensified as a consequence of “windfall” income 
to the tribe for oil and gas leases, and of changes in 
general policy by the BIA. The dramatic alteration in 
the economic fortunes of tribal members may be sug- 
gested by comparison of individual income totals, noted 
below. 

1937 1953 1958 
$126,841 $868,226 $1,020,007 


Although per capita payments from tribal funds were 
responsible for over one-half of the total incomes for 
1953 and 1958, earned income had also increased sharply. 


Sources of 1958 Income 


Earned and unearned income of Jicarilla Apache re- 
siding on the reservation in 1958 (including non-Jicarilla 
who were members of Jicarilla families) is summarized 
below. 


Table 3 
Earned Income: Calendar Year 1958 

Source of No. of Total Per- 
Income ___Persons _ Earnings _ centage 
Livestock 74 $175,999 ao 
Jicarilla Apache Tribe 177 137,539 30 
BIA and Public Health 41 116,606 25 
Other Employment 42 30,355 7 

Totals 334 $460,499 100 





While 334 individuals are noted as receiving income 
from the sources enumerated, it should be noted that a 
given individual may have more than one source of in- 
come. In fact, 264 persons received wages or livestock 
income; this total includes a number of young people 
who earned very small amounts from casual work for the 
tribe or other employment. 

Per capita and tribal welfare payments accounted for 


Table 4 


Unearned Income: Calendar Year 1958 
ice ennai taseeepecemeneseits 
Source Total Amount 
Per Capita Payments $550,408" 
Tribal Welfare 9,100 
Totals $559,508 


*For minors, one-half of the per capita payment of $500 was placed 
in a trust fund, to be paid to the individual upon reaching 18 years 
of age. 
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approximately 55 percent of total income, with live- 
stock contributing 17 percent and wages and salaries 28 
percent. Compared with 1953 income, when per capita 
payments also were made, there has been a decrease in 
the contribution of livestock and an increase in income 
from wage work. In 1953, about 54 percent of earned 
income was derived from livestock, and only 46 percent 
from wages, whereas income from this type of employment 
reached 62 percent in 1958. Concomitantly, there was a 
decline in the number of livestock owners, from 89 in 
1953 to 74. 


Discussion 


Comparisons of earned income among Many Farms- 
Rough Rock Navajos and Jicarilla document major dif- 
ferences in current economics of the communities along 
four major dimensions: 1) total earned income; the in- 
come from livestock alone at Jicarilla is greater than the 
total income of the Many Farms-Rough Rock groups; 
2) government posts, with comparatively high incomes, 
are available for nearly three times as many Jicarilla as 
for Navajo; 3) only a small percent of Navajo income is 
directly derived from reservation sources (excluding the 
Cornell Clinic and BIA, 32 percent, as against 68 percent 
at Jicarilla); 4) conversely, the high degree of dependence 
of the Navajo on the economy of the larger society. 

Comparison of the economic adjustment of these com- 
munities requires more detailed analysis than that pro- 
vided by gross contrasts in earned and unearned income. 
Some aspects of this problem may be examined by refer- 
ence to features of low-income families on the Jicarilla 
Reservation. Twenty-five percent of Jicarilla households 
had an earned income of $99 or less in 1958; in a 1960 
survey, 95 households were classified as “low income,” 
with a median earned income of approximately $88. At 
least 47 of these households are considered capable po- 
tentially of increasing their earned income by means of 
wage-work in the non-reservation economy, although in 
1958 subsistence was possible by means of per capita 
payments.” 

What factors are responsible for what appears to 
be a failure on the part of these low-income Jicarilla to 
seek the type of casual wage-work which is of such 
critical importance for the Many Farms-Rough Rock 
Navajos? Various observers over the past ten years have 
commented on the high degree of dependence by Jicarilla 
on tribal resources, and upon the lack of interest in job 
opportunities said to be available in the area. Several 
types of explanations have been advanced, ‘including: 


7. H. Clyde Wilson, “Analysis of Low-Income Families on the 
Jicarilla Apache Indian Reservation,” A report of the Jicarilla 
Apache Project in Applied Anthropology (June, 1960), pp. 5, 14 
(mimeographed). 
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1) that per capita distributions destroy individual initia- 
tive by reducing subsistence pressures; 2) that the 
Jicarilla have become conditioned to a dependency re- 
lationship, through government and, later, tribal patern- 
alism; 3) that the values and attitudes of Jicarilla culture 
make getting and keeping jobs difficult. It will be ap- 
parent that these formulations are couched in such general 
terms that testing by reference to the type of data pre- 
sented in this paper is difficult. At the same time, it is 
possible to offer some comments which may be useful 
for further research on the problem posed by the dif- 
ferences in the degree of interdependence between the 
wider economy and the Navajo and Jicarilla communities. 

A feature which we consider to be particularly signifi- 
cant centers on a distinction between the “open” as com- 
pared to the “closed” character of the two communities. 
By characterizing the Jicarilla as a “closed” community 
and Many Farms as an “open” community we emphasize 
that the Jicarilla Apache for long periods have had direct 
and exclusive relationships with significant political bodies 
(the BIA and the Tribe), whereas the Many Farms 
Navajos constitute but one of many communities com- 
peting for the attention of these centers of authority. 
From this perspective, per capita payments can be viewed 
as functionally related to the small size and clear-cut 
limits of the Jicarilla community; a similar type of distri- 
bution of Navajo tribal resources would have but limited 
economic impact upon the many communities making 
up the tribe. The possibility that structured relationships 
of dependency are fostered by “closed” communities of 
the Jicarilla type should also be considered. 

The comparative materials do not provide support for 
the view that cultural “background” constitutes a suf- 
ficient condition for the failure of the members of a par- 
ticular group to seek income in casual or permanent labor 
in the economy of the larger society. Certainly, cultural 
differences present individuals with special problems of 
adjustment, but in spite of manifest difficulties, Many 
Farms Navajo have become highly dependent upon in- 
come opportunities provided by the job market in the 
Southwest. Further, although Jicarilla have not been 
active competitors for off-reservation jobs, there has been 
an increasing trend for individuals to seek casual labor 
on the reservation, as opposed to alternative methods of 
securing a livelihood. Whether the latter trend represents 
a definite preference on the part of Jicarilla workers, or 
is a function of economic pressures against marginal live- 
stock operators cannot be determined from available ma- 
terials. In any case, the Navajo instance would appear 
to call for a reassessment of the role of cultural features 
in relation to this problem. The possibility that the open 
and closed characteristics of these communities may be 
associated with differences in underlying cultural values 
should not be overlooked; however, we have preferred not 
to consider such value elements as primary variables, 
since they cannot be specified in terms of our data. 
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An Approach to Income Improvement on the Rosebud 
Sioux Indian Reservation 


Carl K. Eicher* 


Although the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) has dis- 
charged the federal government’s responsibility to Indians 
for generations by extending services such as health, edu- 
cation, and welfare beyond those normally provided to 
non-Indian citizens, chronic poverty still haunts many 
reservation people. These low-income reservations are 
unique in America because many exist as “pockets of 
poverty” in relatively high income areas like the Northern 
Great Plains. 

Two-thirds of all reservation Indians live in six states; 
Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Montana, and North 
and South Dakota. Within the Great Plains of the latter 
two states, the Sioux constitute the major Indian group. 
The Teton-Dakota is the most powerful member of the 
Siouan family with the majority of its members living on 
four reservations in the Dakotas: Rosebud, Pine Ridge, 
Cheyenne River, and Standing Rock. These Indians are 
in a relatively weak income position vis-a-vis non-Indians 
in the area. For example, the 1951 average per capita in- 
come in South Dakota was $1,472 as compared to the 
U. S. per capita income of $1,581 and the Dakota Indian 
family income of $1,057. 

All four Teton-Dakota reservations are located in an 
arid region which is suitable only for cattle ranching. 
Typical of the four is the Rosebud Sioux reservation in 
southwestern South Dakota.1 A total of 5,165 (1200 
families) of the estimated 9,100 enrolled members of the 
Rosebud Sioux tribe resided within the 1,000,000 acre 
reservation in 1959. 

The purposes of this paper are to analyze constraints 
on economic progress operative in the Rosebud reserva- 
tion economy from 1950-1960 and to suggest an approach 
to income improvement for the 1960-1970 period. 

The BIA’s solution to the economic problems of the 
people may be inferred from its expenditure pattern on 
the Rosebud reservation. New roads, hospital improve- 
ments, and new schools are rising on the prairie land. 
Health, education, and welfare have accounted for over 


* Carl K. Eicher joined the Michigan State University Depart- 


ment of Agricultural Economics in 1961. As consultant for The 
Fund for the Republic, Inc., he traveled extensively in the Plains 
and Southwest during 1958 and 1959 collecting data on reservation 
economies. The research reported here is part of a more general 
study on “Constraints on Economic Progress on the Rosebud Sioux 
Indian Reservation” submitted as a Ph.D. dissertation in Eco- 
nomics, Harvard University. 


1. Two standard references on the Rosebud Sioux are: John 
Useem, Gordon Macgregor, and Ruth Hill Useem, “Wartime Em- 
ployment and Cultural Adjustment of the Rosebud Sioux, Applied 
Anthropology, 11 (January-March, 1943), 1-9 and Ruth Hill Useem, 
“The Aftermath of Defeat: A Study of Acculturation Among the 
Rosebud Sioux of South Dakota” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of Wisconsin, 1947). 


two-thirds of the seven million dollars of BIA and Public 
Health expenditures for the Rosebud people from 1952- 
1959. Federal Indian policy implicitly assumes that the 
long-term provision of social overhead investment and 
social services to reservation Indians will call forth Indi- 
an private investment, employment, and eventually, the 
people will help themselves develop a self-supporting res- 
ervation economy. 

The contention of this paper is that the BIA’s reserva- 
tion development program is unsound since it neglects 
short-run measures to stimulate Indian investment and 
employment and concentrates instead on the long-run 
provision of social overhead investments and social ser- 
vices. It is contended that the BIA’s belief in the soothing 
effects of social overhead investments should not form 
the basis of Indian reservation development policy. The 
functioning of the labor and capital markets on the Rose- 
bud reservation offer an immediate test of this central 
contention. We shall study whether the functioning of 
these markets has yielded the private and tribal invest- 
ment necessary to provide employment and satisfactory 
incomes for the Rosebud people, or even to an increase 
in investment and income which can be attributed to 
the medical, educational and other services built up under 
Bureau auspices. 

This research utilizes Macgregor’s and Kennard’s prop- 
osition that the actions, value orientations, and motives 
of both the administrators and the administered (the 
Bureau and the Rosebud people) should be considered as 
an “interacting continuum”? rather than as independent 
social systems. Therefore, both BIA and tribal data were 
included in all stages of this study. The resulting policy 
prescriptions are guides for needed adjustments in both 
BIA and Rosebud tribal policies and programs. In short, 
this study is not modeled after previous studies which 
emphasize how the BIA’s policies and programs should 
be changed in order to solve the “Indian problem.” 


The People and the Reservation 


The Rosebud Agency is the field unit of the BIA which 
discharges the government’s trust responsibility of Indian 
land and offers special social services to Rosebud Indians 
and to the Yankton reservation, 120 miles east of Rose- 
bud. Presently 108 federal employees work at the Rose- 
bud Agency. 

The Rosebud Sioux Tribal Council has been the official 


2. Edward A. Kennard and Gordon Macgregor, “Applied Anthro- 


pology in Government: United States,” in A. L. Kroeber (ed.), 
Anthropology Today, The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Ill., 1953, p. 837. 
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governing body of the Rosebud Indians since 1935. Full- 
bloods dominated tribal offices from 1935 to 1954 when 
a group of young mixed-blood council members forced 
the newly elected full-blood officers to resign. Key mixed- 
blood Tribal Council officers have been reelected in 1956, 
1958, and 1960. Tribal Council membership, however, still 
remains a full-blood stronghold. Thirteen of twenty-two 
were full-bloods in 1959. Eleven of the twenty-two were 
over sixty years old, and the average educational level 
was the eighth grade. Many of the older full-bloods live 
on lease income, pensions, or money from odd jobs. Hence, 
they are eager to serve as council members, for they earn 
about thirty dollars per month by attending council and 
committee meetings at the rate of twelve dollars per day. 
Although the democratic process ensures equal represen- 
tation by all twenty-one Indian communities, contem- 
porary Sioux culture dues not encourage the most quali- 
fied to work in the tribal political system. 

The tribal council officers and members spend a large 
portion of their energies discussing and transacting land 
problems. Except for health, little committee attention 
is directed to human problems such as education, reloca- 
tion, welfare, extension, and job information. 

The tribe is increasing its ownership of trust land. Indi- 
vidual Rosebud Indians sold 433,900 acres of trust land 
from 1944 to 1959; 318,770 acres were purchased by the 
tribe while the remainder passed into non-trust status 
(usually non-Indian ownership). Since most of the land 
sold by individual Indians was purchased and retained 
in tribal (communal) ownership, the total reservation 
land acreage declined only 9.5 percent from 1944 to 1959. 

Most Rosebud people (83 percent) live in the western 
two counties of the reservation which are endowed with 
native grasses and receive an annual average of sixteen 
inches of precipitation: the area is ideally suited for cattle 
ranching. About 80 percent of the reservation land is 
used for cattle grazing. Range land is used to pasture beef- 
breeding herds in which the steer calves, cull cows, and 
heifers are sold each fall to cattle feeders. The cow-calf 
system utilizes labor at peak points of calving, round-up, 
and selling. 

The average ranch size of all Indian and non-Indian 
ranches in Todd and Mellette counties was 2,505 acres 
in 1959.° Land is checkerboarded with Indians and non- 
Indians living as neighbors. Moreover, a sizeable portion 
of Indian-owned land is fractionated by the continual 
dividing of land into smaller and smaller patches as each 
estate is settled. A range unit system, however, has been 
in operation since 1937. This system has facilitated the 
consolidation of many fractionated land holdings into 
large and efficient units for grazing herds of up to 250 
head of cattle. 


The People and Their Problems 


Rosebud people live within a prairie area which has 


3. U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1959 
Census of Agriculture, Preliminary, Farms, Farm Characteristics, 
and Farm Products, South Dakota Counties, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1960. 


experienced a phenomenal loss of people during the past 
thirty years. The total population in the four main reser- 
vation counties of Todd, Mellette, Tripp, and Gregory 
fell from 35,323 in 1930 to 23,485 in 1960, giving a loss 
of 33.5 percent. Each of these four counties suffered a 
population decline during every decennium from 1930 
to 1960. Rosebud people and non-Indians made an oppo- 
site adjustment during the 1930’s. While non-Indians 
turned their out-migration into a major exodus in re- 
sponse to drought and income disaster, the Rosebud Sioux 
remained; in fact, their numbers increased in the Rosebud 
area. Government relief work tided over a major share of 
them. During the 1940’s, however, many Rosebud people 
left in response to war-induced employment opportunities. 

Half of the Rosebud people were under twenty years 
of age in 1956. The adult population over twenty-five 
years of age is almost equally divided into full- and mixed- 
bloods. Of all fully employable males, 23.5 percent were 
unemployed in the summer of 1956 compared to 35.5 per- 
cent in 1942.5 The median income of reservation families 
was $1,058 in 1950; one-fourth had annual incomes less 
than $500. In addition to the low and unstable incomes 
and chronic unemployment of at least one-third of the em- 
ployable labor force, there are important social problems. 
Excessive drinking is the most noticeable. Poor sanitation, 
inadequate housing, and an unreliable water supply are 
also acute problems. Even though the Rosebud Indians 
are purchasing a widening array of material goods from 
non-Indian society, there are definite attempts made to 
revive Indian dancing and other techniques to solidify 
tribalism. 


Changes in the Reservation Economy in the 1950's 


Although the BIA and Public Health Service have been 
responsive to social service needs of the people over the 
past decade, these services have not stimulated private 
investment and employment. Fully one-third of the em- 
ployable male population remain unemployed for most 
of the year. Family income remains at the same level as 
non-Indian per capita income in the state. Sixty percent 
of all Rosebud relocatees returned to the reservation after 
attempting city employment. The employment and in- 
come gap between the full- and mixed-bloods has widened 
over the past decade. About two-thirds (600,000 acres) 
of the Indian land has been leased by non-Indians from 
the beginning of the decade to the end. The number of 
Indian cattle ranchers has declined from 203 in 1949 to 
129 in 1959, with 90 percent (68 of 74) of the decline 
occurring in full-blood ranchers. The full-blood has lost 
almost all ground in the ranching economy. Moreover, 
three-fourths of the full-blood relocatees have returned 
to the reservation. 


Constraints on Economic Progress 


Four major constraints on reservation progress were 


4. Ibid. 
5. Ruth Hill Useem, of. cit., p. 285. 
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illuminated in this research.* The first is that the value 
orientations and institutions of the tribal leaders, the 
people, and members of the BIA have not changed in 
proportion to the sweeping changes which have occurred 
in the larger prairie economy since the subsistence days 
of the 1930’s. Larger and fewer ranches afford fewer job 
opportunities for both Indians and non-Indians. Tribal 
hopes and efforts, however, still dwell on solving land 
problems as the main basis for progress. Both tribal and 
Bureau officials continue to institute stop-gap reforms. 
Tribal long-run planning is obfuscated by mixed-blood— 
full-blood factionalism, the two-year term of tribal office, 
and the lack of a non-political economic planning com- 
mittee. The Bureau, too, talks about long-range planning 
—yet six different superintendents have been in charge 
at Rosebud over the past ten years. Moreover, Bureau 
workers spend a sizeable portion of their time dealing 
with such immediate problems as law and order and 
land transactions. Finally, the Bureau still imposes its 
solutions on the people instead of acting as a coordinator 
and creating the environment for Indian people to express 
their own ideas, evaluate services received, and to de- 
termine, in a major way, their own course for the future. 

The second major constraint is the non-economic factor 
of lingering Sioux culture which retards economic ad- 
varce.’ The tradition of sharing is an example: we find 
thac relatives still move in and literally ‘eat up” proceeds 
from land sales or else expect hand-outs from striving 
cattle ranchers. Moreover, the long and continuous de- 
pendency relationship of the Rosebud Indians on the 
federal government assures the people that they will 
always have a subsistence standard of living even if it 
is a bland diet of U.S.D.A. surplus beans, flour, dry milk, 
and butter. Some Rosebud people still mutter that 


. the government stole our land, and they have 
an obligation to provide for us. 


The third major constraint lies in the inefficient func- 
tioning of the capital market serving Rosebud people. 
Although the Bureau has provided special credit programs 
for Indians since 1911, a drastic shift in federal Indian 
policy in the early 1950’s forced Indians to seek credit 
from the same financial markets serving all other Ameri- 
cans. Rosebud people were encouraged to borrow from 
non-Bureau lenders. This shift has abetted the liquidation 
of Rosebud ranchers over the past decade. Three primary 
barriers to Indians gaining credit from non-Bureau leaders 
were acknowleged by Rosebud BIA officials in 1957: lack 


6. Carl K. Eicher, “Constraints on Economic Progress on the 
Rosebud Sioux Indian Reservation” (unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Harvard University, 1960) Chap. VII. 


7. Studies of Sioux culture are: Scudder Mekeel, “A Modern 
American Indian Community in the Light of its Past: A Study of 
Culture Change” (unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, Yale University, 
1932); Gordon Macgregor, Warriors Without Weapons, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl., 1946; and Vernon D. Malan, 
The Dakota Indian Family Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulle- 
tin No. 470, South Dakota State College, Bookings, S. D., May 1958. 





of collateral, unestablished credit ratings, and discrimina- 
tion.® Moreover, many Rosebud people obtaining loans 
from non-Bureau lenders have been those who are less 
than one-quarter degree of Indian blood; they would be 
ineligible normally for tribal and Bureau loans. In short, 
non-Bureau lenders have turned away the poor credit 
risks. When the poor risks turned to the tribe, the tribe 
“solved” the problem by declaring a moratorium on 
cattle loans in 1959 while at the same time borrowing 
$500,000 from the Bureau in order to buy more land. 
Preoccupied with land acquisition, the tribe borrows to 
buy land from Indian landowners who could not obtain 
credit to buy cattle in order to graze their own Indian 
land. In the end, non-Indians lease much of the land 
purchased by the tribe from individual Indian landowners. 

Bureau and tribal credit policies and archaic BIA graz- 
ing regulations are in sharp contradiction. BIA grazing 
regulations place primary emphasis on Indian ownership 
of cattle as a prerequisite to leasing land in an allocated 
range unit. The Bureau refers Indians to the outside 
money market to borrow money to buy cattle. The above 
discussion related the inability of the outside money mar- 
ket to supply sufficient credit. This is an excellent ex- 
ample of Bureau and tribal policies and programs that 
never merge and therefore never reach the goal of stimu- 
lating Indian investment, Indian use of Indian land, and 
Indian employment. 

Credit restrictions also apply to educational loans. 
There is discrimination against students who want to 
attend college because they must repay their educational 
loans plus interest while students who choose to become 
bakers or mechanics are given monthly cash grants 
through the BIA adult vocational training program. The 
BIA’s present policy of rewarding bakers and ignoring 
scholars is a further constraint on human improvement. 

The fourth constraint on economic progress lies in the 
imperfections in the functioning of the reservation labor 
market. Despite a decade of experimentation and intro- 
duction of our new services—relocation, industrial de- 
velopment, adult vocational training, and job information 
service—substantial imperfections plague the labor mar- 
ket in the over-populated reservation economy. Even 
though a reservation-to-city movement was subsidized 
by the BIA, the rate of subsidized labor transfer has been 
largely determined by the job opportunities provided by 
an expanding national economy, rather than by the mere 
fact of subsidy. However, relocation has helped to stabil- 
ize the reservation population even though the Rosebud 
relocation returnee rate was about 60 percent over the 
eight year period, 1952-1959, in contrast to the Bureau’s 
national estimate that only 30 to 40 percent return to 
reservations.® Rosebud full-bloods have met with disaster 


8. U.S. Department of the Interior, “Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Rosebud Agency, Narrative Report on Loans to Indians by Non- 
Bureau Lenders” (typescript), 1957. 


9. Limited but recent data on major reservations in the two 
Dakotas reveal that the relocation returnees rate for 1952-1959 is 
about 40 to 60 percent. 
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in relocation, while mixed-bloods were moderately suc- 
cessful. This suggests that the complex problems of the 
full-bloods will have to be solved “in place,” on the 
reservation. 

This study suggests that the Rosebud reservation will 
continue under federal jurisdiction into the indefinite 
future if the Rosebud Indians are allowed to make the 
decision. This. research reveals that many Rosebud mixed- 
blood ranchers wish to maintain the reservation as an 
economic privilege for tax advantages and income se- 
curity whereas many full-bloods seek to perpetuate the 
reservation as an economic necessity for general welfare 
assistance, free board and room for children in boarding 
schools, and free medical and dental care. Therefore, eco- 
nomic privilege and economic necessity interact to rein- 
force the need to perpetuate the reservation system under 
federal control for at least another generation. 

The net result of the four major constraints on eco- 
nomic progress at the end of the 1950’s adds up to con- 
tinued economic stagnation with a discouraging prognosis 
in the 1960’s under present Bureau and tribal policies and 
programs. The people are generally unable to improve 
their income position by making better use of their re 
sources alone. The full-bloods, especially, will find them| 
selves moving from ranching and seasonal jobs to increas- 
ing BIA dependency. Moreover, “helping Indians help 
themselves” by lending technical assistance and rural 
development pushes leads neither to an immediate nor 
to a long-run solution to present poverty. This research 
suggests that the soundest and most expedient approach 
to income improvement for the Rosebud Indians is for 
the federal government to allocate a substantial transfer 
payment to the people in order that they might initiate 
a reservation-wide rehabilitation program. The rehabilita- 
tion program should feature liberal eligibility require- 
ments to offset partially the Sioux sharing pattern which 
acts as a leveling influence when only a small percentage 
of people are allowed to participate. 


An Approach to Income Improvement 


First, let it be made explicit that the Rosebud people 
have expressed a desire to obtain funds for economic de- 
velopment independently of researchers’ proposals and 
the BIA. 

The following discussion places the 1959 Rosebud 
Tribal Council rehabilitation proposal and the results of 
this research in juxtaposition. From this comparison the 
general direction and goals which should be considered 
by the tribe in future rehabilitation planning and adjust- 
ments which should be made by members in the three 
main employable groups emerges: 1) present and poten- 
tial ranchers and government employees; 2) seasonal 
workers; and 3) potential out-migrants. The full-blood 
is the special case in each of the three groups. 

It is contended that the solution to the reservation 
problems must depend more on the indigenous tribal 
leadership and less on BIA administrators and BIA- 


imposed programs. If the Rosebud rehabilitation program 
is financed by the government and managed by tribal 
leaders, the BIA and Public Health Service will be needed 
mainly to offer the current social services to the people. 
No new BIA programs or major expansion of present 
programs are needed in the 1960's. 

During the past six years tribal leaders have attempted 
to help themselves. Their efforts and hopes, however, have 
centered on purchasing land as the main stimulus for 
reservation progress. Specifically, in 1959 the tribe gained 
a $500,000 loan from the BIA to buy land from individual 
Indians. Subsequently, the tribe drafted a $6,000,000 re- 
habilitation proposal which was hinged on reducing the 
reservation boundary from five to two counties; tribal 
land in three eastern counties would be sold and the pro- 
ceeds used to expand tribal land ownership in the two 
western counties. Tribal leaders pressed for introduction 
of their rehabilitation bill into Congress in 1959. As yet, 
no action has been taken. 

There is no evidence to suggest that reducing the reser- 
vation boundary will stimulate economic advance. Capital 
for investment in human improvement and in ranching 
enterprises on the present land base can be justified on 
the basis of sound repayment prospects without resorting 
to a reduced reservation boundary proposal. 

What were the main components of the tribe’s 1959 
request for a $6,000,000 government rehabilitation appro- 
priation? They proposed to use $1,500,000 to purchase 
land for the tribe from individual Indians who would 
otherwise sell their land to white ranchers. At 1959 Rose- 
bud-area land prices, this would buy from thirty to forty 
2,500-acre ranches suitable for grazing 100 cows on each 
ranch. If credit were made available to individual Indians 
to buy cattle, the urge for them to sell their trust land 
might diminish. Since 600,000 acres of Rosebud Indian 
land is leased by non-Indians, it is suggested that first 
priority be given to devising ways for Indians to use 
this land; hence, land purchase by the tribe should be 
given a low priority in the tribal rehabilitation plan. The 
thinking of the tribe should shift from land as the magic 
component of economic advance to a more realistic view 
which embraces capital and technical assistance, both of 
which are required for competitive ranching success today. 

Two interrelated constraints on Indian use of Indian 
land were found to be a lack of capital and technical 
assistance. It is apparent that a non-Indian with open 
lines to credit and technical assistance can out-bid Indians 
for the lease of Indian trust land. Therefore, capital and 
technical assistance are needed by Indian ranchers as 
prerequisites for use of their land. The tribe did not, 
however, stipulate any of the $6,000,000 rehabilitation 
grant to be used for technical assistance, but they did 
ask for $1,500,000 for cattle loans. After studying the 
Rosebud and BIA credit programs for the 1937-1959 
period, tribal political uncertainties and Bureau emphasis 
on “white credit standards” of low delinquency rates 
lead to the suggestion that the entire cattle loan phase 
of Rosebud rehabilitation be turned over to the Farmers 
Home Administration (FHA). The FHA is endowed with 
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long, nationwide experience in administering loans and 
credit supervision to low-income people. In this way, 
cattle ranchers would receive equitable consideration for 
loans regardless of who is Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
or Tribal Council President. The FHA could assign three 
loan supervisors to work with the Rosebud people; loans 
would be granted to Indian families on the basis of re- 
payment opportunities instead of on such criteria as the 
size of the loan applicant’s family. The latter criterion 
was used recently in the neighboring Cheyenne River 
rehabilitation loan program. 

In order to develop skills in the unusually poor risks 
who desire to enter ranching, three 1,000-cow combina- 
tion tribal ranches and managerial work-training centers 
should be established in three key Indian communities. 
These centers would be managed by a tribal manager; 
the FHA loan supervisors and extension agents would 
offer half-time managerial training for one year for at 
least twenty-five potential ranchers. 

Since some ranchers, mainly full-bloods, have no desire 
or talent to become burdened with a loan to buy a large 
cattle herd, the present BIA grazing regulations on 
taking in cattle on a pasturing agreement should be 
liberalized. Presently, only 25 percent of non-owned cattle 
can be taken in by Indians and grazed on an allocated 
range unit. If this were raised to 75 percent, then an 
Indian could better market his unskilled labor by per- 
forming routine chores of looking after 75 percent of non- 
Indian-owned cattle while taking the risks involved in 
owning only 25 percent of the total herd grazed on 
Indian land. 

The important conclusion which emerges from this 
discussion of the ranching economy is that, even if the 
almost impossible goal of utilizing all trust land by 
Indians is achieved, only 400 families or one-third of 
the present on-reservation population can be supported 
on competitive-sized ranches. Another 200 families are 
able to find permanent jobs with federal and tribal 
agencies and in the prairie towns. Thus, about half of 
the 1200 families may secure permanent employment and 
a level of income comparable to non-Indians in the area. 

The second category of employment open to the people 
is through seasonal jobs. The full-blood is the special 
problem in this situation. The tribe did not advance any 
approach in their $6,000,000 rehabilitation proposal to 
increase full-blood employment. By establishing a wage- 
work program the Tribal Council could offer a small but 
constant monthly income to the full-bloods and an in- 
centive to train for a non-agricultural wage economy in 
the future.!° Idle full-bloods over thirty-five can be 
given first employment opportunities and be paid at the 
going prairie-wage rate of seventy-five cents to a dollar 
an hour. At least 100 full-bloods are estimated to be 


10. A wage-work program to facilitate post-war adjustment of 


the Rosebud Sioux was recommended in 1943 by Useem, Macgregor, 
and Useem, of. cit., 9. ‘ 

The proposal offered for Rosebud people today is that they 
consider adopting a wage-work program which offers economic 
opportunity for the idle full-bloods over thirty-five years old whose 
chances in out-migration are slim and whose chances of entering 
the ranching economy become more remote each year. 


eligible for a wage-work program. The total cost would 
be approximately $1,200,000 for the ten-year period, for 
workers could earn about $1,200 per year during the eight 
or nine non-winter months in productive projects such 
as building houses and constructing facilities for the 
three tribal ranch and managerial training centers. 

The third source of employment is found off the reser- 
vation in urban areas. There is a dim prospect for the 
improved income position of the Rosebud Indians in the 
1960’s unless the pressure from their overpopulated agri- 
culture is lessened by an increased rate of emigration 
from the reservation. Out-migration is needed in the 
1960’s because of: 1) dwindling numbers of harvest jobs; 
2) consolidation of ranches into fewer but larger units; 
and 3) the natural reservation population growth exceed- 
ing replacement needs. A conservative estimate on future 
adjustments calls for the present reservation population 
to be reduced by one-fourth to one-third (a net loss of 
200 to 300 families) over the next ten to fifteen years. 
This calls for a substantial investment in human improve- 
ment and subsidies to assist in the orderly transition to 
non-agricultural employment. The tribe has earmarked 
two of its six-million-dollar rehabilitation proposals to 
establish an educational trust fund. The interest is to 
be used to finance vocational training and college educa- 
tion for interested Rosebud Indians. This is one way to 
move people off and generally keep them off the reserva- 
tion. Another way is to assist the unskilled and semi- 
skilled people to move to jobs off the reservation since 
the prospects for inducing new industry to come to the 
reservation seem remote. 

Many Rosebud people view BIA-subsidized relocation, 
with apathy or hostility. Nevertheless, out-migration 
should be accelerated in the 1960’s. Therefore, it is pro- 
posed that the Tribal Council assume a major responsi- 
bility for informing and guiding their people into the 
most favorable job opportunities on and off the reserva- 
tion. Thus, instead of the tribe continuing to criticize the 
BIA’s relocation program, they could help guide their 
people into productive work. To help increase the percent 
of relocatees remaining in the city, it is proposed that 
the tribe’s rehabilitation program include a relocation 
fund to award small monthly per capita payments to 
relocatees who remain in the city. This would reward 
Indians for remaining off the reservation and help them 
endure the frequent industrial layoffs which accompany 
those with low job seniority and few salable skills. 


Reservation Research Adjustment Center 


An important pragmatic issue is whether either tribal 
or BIA officials have adequate data to map out short- 
and long-run planning goals and priorities and allocation 
of rehabilitation monies. After observing recent rehabili- 
tation experiences of three other Dakota reservations— 
Cheyenne River, Standing Rock, and Fort Berthold— 
we find that thirty-five million dollars of rehabilitation 
and settlement monies were allocated by the government 
to these tribes in the 1950’s with meager emphasis on 
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technical assistance and on-going adjustment research." 
In addition, a substantial portion of the settlement 
monies has been diverted by the Indian people from 
planned investment projects into current consumption by 
means of per capita payments sometimes hidden under 
the guise of “family plans.” Present BIA research con- 
ducted by the Missouri River Basin Investigation Project 
field workers. has been restricted generally to land prob- 
lems introduced by the inundation of Indian land result- 
ing from the construction of dams along the upper Mis- 
souri.'* 

On the basis of the three Dakota experiences and the 
recent Menominee case,!* it is apparent that frequently 
tribal and BIA planners lack data and intellectual aid 
needed in drafting independently or jointly a sound reha- 
bilitation program and in evaluating on-going human ad- 
justments. The previous discussion illuminated similar in- 
adequacies in current Rosebud tribal planning. Therefore, 
instead of the Rosebud leaders asking Congress for a 
$6,000,000 rehabilitation grant, an immediate short-run 
priority should be to request $250,000 to $475,00 from 
Congress to finance a Rosebud Research Adjustment 
Center. This Center could be staffed with a small team of 
rotating social scientists—a social psychologist, economist, 
and anthropologist—who would ferret out economic and 
noneconomic data vital for initial planning as well as 
appraise the on-going changes in values, attitudes, and 
adjustment problems of the people during the rehabili- 
tation process. 


Implications for Federal Indian Policy in the 


Northern Plains 


The Rosebud case suggests that each reservation 
should be appraised individually and solutions proposed 
after researchers and policy makers gain understanding 
of the unique political, cultural, social, and economic 
forces endemic to each reservation. Reservation research 
on the economic and human adjustments required in the 
Northern Plains in the 1960’s should be undertaken im- 
mediately and sponsored on a long-term, cooperative 
basis with the Indian people, non-BIA researchers, and 
BIA workers. Finally, large-scale mechanical reservation 
rehabilitation programs should not be drafted by BIA 
Washington planners, financed by Congress, and imposed 
by BIA field administrators. Instead, the Indian people 
should be encouraged to assume the initiative in the 
planning process and their increased participation should 
be accompanied by greater responsibility for the conse- 
quences of their actions. 


11. Eicher, op. cit., p. 221. 

12. For a comprehensive report which relates technical, social, 
and economic damages to these reservations, see: U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Missouri River 
Basin Investigation Project, (MRBIP), “Missouri River Reser- 
voirs in North and South Dakota, Report No. 138, Billings, Mont., 
April, 1954. 

13. Researchers who studied the recent termination of federal 
services to the Menominee Indians in Wisconsin concluded that 
research and planning should have been undertaken twenty years 
ago to prepare the people for phased withdrawal of federal super- 
vision. See, David W. Ames and Burton R. Fisher, “The Meno- 
minee Termination Crisis: Barriers in the Way of a Rapid Cultural 
Transition,” Human Organization, XVIII, No. 3, (Fall, 1959), 111. 


Summary 


The BIA’s present approach to income improvement 
of Rosebud Indians, which concentrates on offering more 
and better social services, is unlikely to stimulate private 
investment, Indian use of Indian land, or increase em- 
ployment and income in the 1960’s. On the other hand, 
tribal efforts, which center on solving land problems 
merely facilitate the sale and transfer of individually 
owned trust land to tribal ownership which non-Indians 
then lease from the tribe instead of from individual 
Indians. 

The findings of this study suggest that the soundest 
and most expedient approach to income improvement 
is for the government to award a substantial rehabilita- 
tion appropriation to the tribe, emphasizing investment 
in human improvement and productive investment which 
create jobs for Indian people while the BIA and Public 
Health Service continue to offer social services. The 
unique feature of the tribal rehabilitation proposal hinges 
on reservation boundary reduction. This reduction by 
itself, however, cannot ensure economic advance and 
should not distract Congress from the more relevant 
issues of the present constraints on economic progress 
illuminated in this study. The tribe should shift their 
attention from land and offer to assist Rosebud people in 
the three main employable groups to make sound adjust- 
ments to the rapidly changing social and economic con- 
ditions in the prairies. The Rosebud rehabilitation pro- 
gram should: 1) extend credit for cattle purchase and 
ranch expansion through an FHA integrated loan super- 
vision and educational program on an individual rancher 
basis; 2) establish three 1,000-cow tribal ranches and 
managerial work-training centers for potential ranchers; 
3) establish a reservation wage-work program to help 
train and utilize the talents of the idle full-bloods over 
thirty-five years of age; 4) accelerate reservation-to-city 
movement by furnishing job information and establish- 
ing a relocation fund to award monthly per capita pay- 
ments to Rosebud migrants who remain in the city; and, 
5) offer grants for vocational training and college educa- 
tion. 

The tribal rehabilitation proposal calls for almost total 
use of monies for investment. The recent rehabilitation 
experiences on three other Dakota reservations should 
be heeded, for pressure will be strong to divert a major 
portion of rehabilitation money away from planned in- 
vestment and job-creating programs into per capita pay- 
ments and family plans which quickly dribble away into 
current consumption. 

Although a rehabilitation program will benefit both 
Rosebud and non-Indian people in the region and will 
reduce federal expense in the future, it does not follow 
that it will erase most of the problems of the Rosebud 
people. A solution to the food, clothing, and shelter prob- 
lems might make acculturation less painful, but major 
social problems will remain and perhaps become more 
severe. Drinking may undermine many phases of over-all 
rehabilitation. Other researchers should investigate these 
crucial non-economic factors of human adjustment. 
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Economic Development of Indian Reserves 
Newton Edwards* 


Measured by our usual American standards, the ap- 
proximately 300,000 Indians living on reservations in this 
country still live almost at the extreme economically de- 
pressed level. The Indians own approximately 53 million 
acres both as tribes and as individuals. The quality of 
their resources varies widely. Much of it is almost barren 
desert land, although, in places, there are rich mineral 
lands, luxuriant range lands, highly productive dry land 
wheat areas, irrigated valleys, and commercial forests. 

Historically, the primary role of the federal government 
has been to serve as custodian of the Indians’ property— 
to prevent it from being taken from them. This was in 
harmony with the desires of the Indians, who usually 
wanted nothing so much as to be left alone to live their 
lives in their traditional ways. 

In the last several decades, commerce and industry 
have flowed out to, and around, many of the Indian 
reservations, leaving them as economically undeveloped 
islands. Starting with World War 11, the Indians’ isola- 
tion began to break down at an accelerated rate. Many 
of them served in the Armed Forces and others were lured 
away from the reservations to work for wages. 

The effect on reservation economic and social life of a 
road built into a vast roadless area has been tremendous. 
The pick-up truck, radio, and television are having pro- 
found effects. Mechanization has eliminated many of the 
jobs Indians performed on nearby farms, ranches, or in 
the forests. Along with a decrease in the number of un- 
skilled jobs, there has been a sharp increase in the popu- 
lation of most reservations. 

I am convinced that Indian people generally today are 
struggling to share in the exciting opportunities in the 
mainstream of American life. Attitudes are changing 
abruptly among many tribes. Now, for the first time, 
Indian parents and old people are nearly unanimous in 
their support of the white man’s education for their child- 
ren. While still holding to deep-rooted values of their 
heritage, they want their children also to be able to find 
their place in the white man’s world. Providing enough 
proper schools for these strikingly more eager and confi- 
dent children is now a major challenge. 

It has been my observation that most tribes have de- 
veloped increasingly effective tribal leadership. Ten years 
ago, tribal political leaders were talking, if not actually 
thinking, largely of the past and of treaty wrongs. Today, 
Indian leaders have a higher educational level, a better 
understanding of their country, the world, and their own 
people and their problems. 

There are a few tribes that still want to keep the white 


* Newton Edwards has served as Community Service Specialist 
for the U. S, Department of the Interior. As Staff Assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary for Public Land Management he acts as advisor 
on Indian Affairs and as liaison with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


man out of their reservations. This is expressed in animos- 
ity, resistance to change, and the fear that any economic 
dealings with non-Indians will result in loss of their 
property. The majority of Indians on most reservations, 
however, would like to have greater economic develop- 
ment of their resources and a higher level of living. While 
they would prefer to do the developing themselves, or 
have the government do it, they are showing an increasing 
willingness to have it done by private business. 

In response to their changing attitudes, the government 
has changed its role. No longer is it enough to be con- 
stantly alert to prevent the loss, misuse and deteriora- 
tion of the Indians’ property. Today the federal govern- 
ment is emphasizing development and management of 
Indian resources to provide the best possible income, to 
assure full employment, and to meet other needs of the 
owners. Technical help and encouragement are being 
given individual Indian farmers, cattlemen, and small 
business men. The government is encouraging the fullest 
possible economic development of reservations, encourag- 
ing both individuals and tribes to develop or approve pro- 
jects, and encouraging them to participate in the manage- 
ment of their own resources. The extent to which there 
will be economic development, however, depends on the 
desire and ability of the Indians themselves. 


The nature of the basic relationship of the Indians and 
their resources to the federal government goes to the 
heart of the problem of economic development. In general, 
the federal government serves as trustee for Indians’ pro- 
perty, but has no control over their persons as they are 
United States and state citizens. However, the govern- 
ment does not have the usual trustee’s full authority and 
responsibility to control the estate. 

The federal government does not dispose of property 
or otherwise arrange for its use without the consent of 
the owners. As a result, there are instances where oil 
and gas, agricultural or resort developments are pro- 
hibited by the Indian landowners. Conversely, a tribe 
or individual Indian cannot usually dispose of his property 
or lease it without the approval of the government as 
trustee. Thus the economic development of reservations 
rests on mutual consent of Indians and government and 
therefore is usually a cooperative project. 

Who will undertake an economic development project 
depends in part on the nature of the project, the skill and 
financing required. Sometimes it is a direct government 
operation using gratuity appropriations for such things as 
roads, schools, irrigation works, or sawmills. Sometimes 
it is a tribal enterprise using the tribe’s own funds or funds 
borrowed from the government or banks. Sometimes, it 
is private enterprise with large investments in oil and 
gas fields, mines, lumber mills, or resort hotels. Several 
tribes have used the capital they received from private 
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enterprises, exploiting their resources to start enterprises 
of their own. Perhaps as essential as the income has been 
the experience a tribe has gained from watching closely 
how new businesses have functioned on its reservation. 

Spectacular developments have occurred on some reser- 
vations when talented, imaginative superintendents be- 
came friends and trusted advisors to energetic tribal 
leaders. It should also be acknowledged that there have 
been almost equally spectacular failures in some ventures 
and inadequate use of opportunities. Let me describe very 
briefly several cases to illustrate ways in which the 
government and Indians have cooperated successfully in 
planning and carrying out a variety of economic develop- 
ments. 


Cherokee N. C. Industrial Development 


The forebears of this group fled into the mountains 
to avoid being moved to Oklahoma. They now number 
about 3,800, composing about 450 families. More than 
half of them are mixed-bloods and almost all of them have 
functional use of English. The reservation is located at 
the entrance of the Smokey Mountain National Park. 
While agricultural opportunity is slight, the reservation 
is ideally situated to harvest the tourists’ dollars. 

Their social and economic development is one of strong 
contrasts. At one extreme are the isolated mountain folk, 
living in great poverty with all its ills; at the other ex- 
treme are members, including most tribal leaders, living 
in fine homes along the highway with lucrative businesses; 
and between are many varying stages of development. 

The reservation is all owned in common, but, by 
custom, individual members of the tribe have possessory 
holdings. The tribe is organized with an elected council 
and officers. 

About 1945, a new Superintendent, assigned to the 
reservation, became interested in the possibility of com- 
munity and economic development. A cooperative Arts 
and Crafts Association was created in 1946. Many Indian 
Bureau employees provided encouragement and assistance 
to the Indian-managed cooperative, particularly in the 
early stages. The Federal Arts and Crafts Board provided 
a full-time person to provide training to improve the 
quality of the crafts and to assist in marketing and other 
business activities. 

Today, after fourteen years, the Cooperative has 200 
members. It has contributed about $300,000 to the econo- 
my of the reservation. Last summer it opened a new 
$50,000 sales building. The tribe lent the Cooperative 
$30,000 toward the cost of the building. The arts and 
crafts work provides important income in the winter 
months and is important in attracting tourist trade. The 
income, however, is only supplementary and does not 
provide families with a satisfactory economic base. 

The Superintendent spent a great deal of his time with 
civic organizations in western North Carolina. In 1951, 
the Cherokee Historical Association was formed by promi- 
nent persons of the state as a non-profit corporation to 
preserve the history of the Cherokees and to advance their 
social and economic progress. Funds were contributed by 


nearby counties and a grant was made by the state. The 
association produces the now famous outdoor drama 
“Unto these Hills” and has built a museum and a repro- 
duction of an early Cherokee village. The Indian Bureau 
has contributed by building roads and permitting use of 
its buildings and equipment. The association pays about 
$100,000 a year in wages to members of the tribe. Its 
profits have been used for college scholarships, a student 
loan fund, and various community development projects. 

The tribe was encouraged to build a large motel and 
restaurant. Funds were borrowed from the Indian Bureau. 
The Tribal Council hired a manager to run the establish- 
ment. The venture has been financially successful, pro- 
vided employment, and perhaps, just as important, has 
given the Tribal Council business experience. 


With some help from the Indian Bureau, the most ag- 
gressive and intelligent members of the tribe have begun 
to exploit the business opportunity offered by the tourists. 
Private business has sprung up on the few areas of flat 
land along the highway. They include motels, restaurants, 
gas stations, souvenir and craft shops, grocery stores and 
amusement establishments. There are now 60 Indian fam- 
ilies having possessory land holdings on which one or 
more businesses are operating. Individual Indian business- 
men own and operate 63 of these businesses and 49 are 
leased to non-Indians. The gross sales are estimated at 
around $3 million annually. These businessmen pay a 
tax to the tribe, provide a considerable number of low- 
paying summer jobs, and make a good profit for the 
owners. 

Despite these varied tribal and individual develop- 
ments, large numbers of the tribe were unemployed and 
dependent on the Indian Bureau welfare program. The 
most promising approach to helping these persons ap- 
peared to be in establishing industry on the reservation. 
There had been important preparatory work done by 
the Indian communities, organizing themselves for im- 
provement programs. They were stimulated in this by 
the Indian Bureau and a development organization known 
as the Western North Carolina Associated Communities. 
One of the early results was the establishment, in 1956, 
of a small plant in an old dairy barn on the reservation 
to manufacture moccasins and leather craft items. The 
plant expanded in 1959 with a 25-year lease from the 
tribe. When in full operation, it employs about 60 Indian 
workers and has about 50 Indian fireside workers making 
an expanded line of souvenir items. The Indian Bureau 
assisted in locating the workers and provided on-the-job 
training. 

Early in 1959, a Bureau of Indian Affairs industrial 
specialist interested a large manufacturer of quilted plastic 
products and infant accessories in establishing a plant on 
the Cherokee reservation. The assistance of nearby cham- 
bers of commerce and the Tribal Council was enlisted. 
The Tribal Council members studied the proposition 
and visited the home plant of the company in Cleveland, 
Ohio, to find out about its operations and how the people 
worked. Finally, the tribe decided to finance the construc- 
tion of a $300,000 industrial building through a loan of 
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$150,000 from the Indian Bureau and use of an equal 
amount of tribal funds. The manufacturing company is 
paying rent to the Indians on a basis which will enable 
them to repay the Bureau loan and amortize their invest- 
ment, plus interest at four percent, within a period of 
twelve years. When in full operation, about 200 workers 
will be employed with preference given to Indians. Almost 
all of the workers are Indians and 70 percent of them are 
at least of one-half degree Cherokee blood. Indian Bureau 
employees, thoroughly familiar with the reservation fami- 
lies, assisted in the recruitment of workers. Also, the Indi- 
an Bureau contracted with the company to pay on-the- 
job training costs until the Indian workers reached pro- 
duction standards. At the outset, the Indian Bureau em- 
ployees, in close cooperation with the company, worked 
to eliminate absenteeism. The Indian workers of this 
reservation have made a successful adjustment in their 
attitude toward full-time employment and ability to 
accept job responsibility. As a result of its experience on 
the Cherokee reservation, the company has decided to 
open another plant on the Standing Rock Sioux Reserva- 
tion in South Dakota. 

The two manufacturing firms described now employ 
about 210 Indians who, with their dependents, total 650 
persons. The results flowing from increased year-round 
employment are beginning to show up in home improve- 
ments and general improvement in the appearance and 
more regular attendance of children at school. 

In this instance of Cherokee economic development, 
the federal government, as trustee, was able to play a 
vital role in establishing communication and understand- 
ing among industrial, state, community, and tribal lead- 
ers. Through its trained personnel the Indian Bureau 
provided proper counsel in recruitment of Indian workers. 
Through education and training, Indian comprehension 
of what industry required in the way of a steady and 
skilled labor force was extended and they were made 
more aware of the necessary conditions for industry to 
make a profit in competition with others. The ex- 
perience also provided an opportunity for the Cherokee 
to see their community in relation to the economy of the 
area, and to realize that Indian cooperation with non- 
Indian communities locally could lead to improvements 
beneficial to all. 


Seminole Cattlemen 


The Seminole Indians have lived in considerable isola- 
tion largely on three reservations in southern Florida. 
Their Everglade land consists of moderately wet marshes 
with occasional hammocks covered with cabbage palms. 
Almost all of them are full-bloods. About 70 percent of 
the adults cannot speak or read English effectively. They 
have lived by hunting and fishing; raising some cattle, 
chickens, and swine; selling some art and craft work; and 
performing odd-job wage work and a little “stoop labor” 
in nearby commercial farms growing winter truck crops. 

Until recent years, the Seminoles wanted to be left 
alone and the Bureau of Indian Affairs obliged them by 
doing so. There are small bands near the Tamiami Trail 
who follow their native religion and will have little to do 


with the white man or Indians of nearby reservations who 
are changing. 

About 1955, a few of the Indians and a Bureau of Indi- 
an Affairs soil scientist began considering the possibility 
of having some of the Indian lands used for commercial 
growing of vegetables for the early market. After con- 
siderable discussion with the Indian leaders, it was agreed 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs would lease 7,500 acres 
of land under an agreement whereby the lessee would 
pay $4.00 per acre, clear the land, dike it to allow the land 
to be pumped dry in wet season and irrigated in dry, raise 
two crops of vegetables, and then seed for pasture and 
return the land to the Indians for their use. In 1958 and 
1959, additional leases were entered into so that, by the 
spring of 1960, the Indians already had about 4,500 acres 
of improved pasture. 

The tribe had no organized, formal government so with- 
out the consent of the Indians the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs spent the Indians’ money, held in trust, for fertili- 
zer, fencing, and other items to develop and maintain the 
pasture. Not understanding what was going on, the Indi- 
ans became upset about the whole project. The Superin- 
tendent suggested to them that they form a tribal govern- 
ment so they could have a voice in running their affairs. 
After considerable discussion with various groups, they 
agreed and asked help in getting organized. The person 
sent to help them felt he was under an initial handicap 
because he was, himself, an Indian. Judging other Indians 
from their own experience they doubted that he was 
competent to cope with their problems. The basic prob- 
lem was not the technical job of organizing, but that of 
getting the Indian committee to understand the white 
man’s concepts of government and business structure. 
Their curiosity, however, was enormous; the time was 
right. They had to learn the basic differences between 
government and business; the one spending money to 
provide services, the other to earn money. 

The women were surprised to learn that they could 
participate in the business of the tribe as equals. Once 
the committee members felt they understood the pro- 
posals, they were eager to explain them to the tribe as 
a whole. The tribe adopted a constitution, establishing a 
Tribal Council and a corporate charter with a board of 
directors as a separate body. 


The natural leaders already established were not elected 
to the offices, but the best educated—those who could 
hold the jobs. In the minds of the people, they were only 
the spokesmen for the group. Gradually, the councilmen 
and directors have grown into their jobs and in stature 
in the eyes of the tribe. 


Many Seminoles viewed the white man with deep sus- 
picion, for they saw him take their lands and apply their 
funds to uses they did not understand. They resented and 
disapproved the actions taken without consulting them. 


At the start, then, there was much bitter objection to 
the new proposal by which unuseable land would be 
turned into productive agricultural acreage. However, by 
working closely with the new directors of the Tribal 
Corporation, the economics of the plan were worked out 
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and carefully explained to the dissenters, who subsequent- 
ly backed the program enthusiastically. 

The proposal agreed upon was as follows: A lessee, 
usually a non-Indian, would improve the land and take 
two crops from it. The tribe then takes over and invests 
$35 in fencing, fertilizing, and seeding with grass. The 
Everglade land valued at $25 an acre, now in its pasture 
state is worth more than $200. While the land requires 
$15 to $20 every year to keep it in production and repair, 
the venture is quite profitable. 

The Seminoles now are able to increase their individu- 
ally owned cattle from a few thousand to about 60,000 
head. The calf crop has gone up from about 20 percent 
to about 80 percent. The old swamp land produced about 
16 pounds of beef to the acre; the new heavy grass land, 
700 pounds. Under the old system the Indian cattleman 
sold less than five animals a year. They should soon be 
able to reach an economical unit of 125 animals per 
cattleman and earn a living equal to their non-Indian 
neighbors. 

The Seminoles did not have any preconceived notions 
of what they wanted to do. They hoped the Indian Bureau 
would help them raise their level of living and permit 
them to take a more active part in their own affairs. The 
Indian Bureau’s attitude had been that they were not 
socially advanced enough even to begin to handle their 
affairs. The Seminoles were surprised and pleased at the 
new attitude. Now that they have organized and have 
the responsibility for managing, they are very willing to 
have the Bureau of Indian Affairs specialists advise them. 
The Superintendent, who was sympathetic, sensitive, and 
knew what was going on in detail, was particularly im- 
portant in this “breakthrough.” He deliberately stayed 
in the background and did what he could to assist the 
Indian leaders in developing their new status-roles. As a 
result, he achieved good rapport, and they now seek his 
help rather than fight him. They also look to him for 
protection against promoters and other outside influences 
of a disruptive nature. 

Initial success in this cattle venture, in conjunction 
with the political organization of the tribe, has opened 
the way for many other developments. Indians living on 
valuable land along a highway to Miami were persuaded 
to move to a new townsite. The tribe made loans to indi- 
vidual Indians to build modern homes. A reproduction 
of a typical Seminole village was developed as a tourist 
attraction. An art and craft program was made much 
more effective with a center built for work, display, and 
sale. In addition to technical advice and guidance by 
many specialists and by the Superintendent, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs made available large amounts of credit 
from its revolving loan fund. In all, the tribe has borrowed 
around half a million dollars. 


White Mountain Apache of Arizona 
Use of a Tribal Enterprise to Develop Outdoor 
Recreational Areas 
The White Mountain Apache are probably making 
more rapid progress today than any other Indian group 
in planning and carrying out the development of their 


own resources. The reservation is 75 miles long by 45 
miles wide and 85 miles from the nearest town located 
on a main-line railroad. The Army maintained a garrison 
at Fort Apache continuously until 1922 when the post 
was abandoned. The Indian population has been increas- 
ing and now numbers 4,000—almost all full-bloods. Many 
native cultural practices have been retained as for ex- 
ample in the matter of housing. “Wickiups’ and “Rama- 
das” are still in use in many of the villages. However, 
traditional tribal organization has disintegrated and 
ceased to function, being replaced by the white man’s 
form of economic and political organizations. The govern- 
ing body of the tribe is a nine-member council elected 
from districts for staggered terms. The chairman and vice 
chairman are elected by popular vote for a term of four 
years. 


The reservation has had two main sources of income— 
lumber and cattle. A commercial forest provides the tribe 
about $500,000 a year from the sale of timber. Most of it 
is sold to private operators by competitive bid. The tribe 
also sells timber to its own lumber manufacturing enter- 
prise on the same basis as the private lumber companies. 
In the old days, a small mill was run by the agency to 
supply lumber for local needs. It evolved into a tribally 
owned and operated lumber company manufacturing 
finished lumber. The mill employs about 55 Apaches. The 
tribe has invested about $117,000 in the enterprise and 
made a profit of $200,000 in the past four years. The 
enterprise is now seeking a loan of at least $1.5 million 
to modernize and expand the mill, construct access roads, 
and provide working capital. 


About 5,000 acres of the reservation are farmed mostly 
on a subsistence basis. The Apaches own approximately 
18,000 head of fine livestock. None of the reservation is 
leased for grazing to non-Indians. There are eight live- 
stock associations, each consisting of a cooperative group 
of individual Indian cattle owners governed by an elected 
board of directors with a hired manager. The Tribal 
Council has some control over the cattle association by 
virtue of issuing a grazing permit for use of tribal lands. 
At times, some of the associations have not been profit- 
able. This has been due to demand for salaries rather than 
contributory labor which ran up expenses so there was 
no profit after bills were paid. This has led to the mem- 
bers demanding more efficiency in the operation of the 
associations and a threat by the Tribal Council to revoke 
the grazing permit if a better job is not done. The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs provides technical assistance, developing 
range management plans and advising on proper manage- 
ment. In 1957, a tribally owned ranch enterprise was 
formed, governed by a board of directors with a full- 
time manager. Its purpose is to produce pure-bred cattle 
for sale to individual Indians in need of foundation stock, 
to serve as a demonstration model stock-raising enterprise 
for members of the tribe, and to produce income from 
sale of cattle not needed on the reservation. The Apache 
reservation produces high-grade Hereford cattle. The 
tribal herd enterprise has a net worth of over a half- 
million dollars. 
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These enterprises have supplied the tribe with a source 
of capital. The council has not been tempted to distribute 
the tribal funds on a per capita basis, but has always 
believed in keeping the tribal funds intact for capital 
investment. The tribe has been fortunate in being well 
unified without the destructive factions besetting many 
tribes with money. 

In 1940, council leaders became interested in resource 
development for it was becoming clear that the cattle and 
timber enterprises did not yield enough job opportunities 
and income. Moreover, neither of these operations could 
be expanded without threatening the ecological base upon 
which cattle-raising and the lumbering rested in the first 
place. Leaders began discussing what else could be done 
to get other sources of income. An Indian Bureau forestry 
employee urged the development of their hunting and 
fishing and recreation potential. He was personally dedi- 
cated to these activities and foresaw the opportunities for 
the Indians to share in the tremendous recreation demand 
soon to occur in Arizona. He urged the building of a dam 
and lake and resigned his job with the government to 
work for the tribe. When the dam was later built, the 
tribe named it for him. 

Much of the success achieved in moving the Apaches 
in the direction of planned resource development and 
efficient management stems from the strong efforts of 
several superintendents to build trust and mutual respect 
on friendship and in time they did win the confidence 
and cooperation of the Tribal Council. Outstanding Indi- 
an leadership was not long in showing itself. The present 
tribal chairman has been on the council since 1938, ex- 
cept for army service and attendance at college. Through 
an earlier experience as liaison between the tribe and the 
administrative Superintendent (a position to which he 
was appointed at the suggestion of the Superintendent), 
he was able to learn how the government and its em- 
ployees hoped and were trying to improve the condition 
of the people by various programs and how they fitted 
with tribal programs. Then he went out and met and talk- 
ed endlessly with the members of the tribe. Community 
organizations were developed, meeting halls were built, 
and farm equipment cooperatives and cattle associations 
were started. Fairs, rodeos, and dances were organized. 
Each community selected an Indian Bureau employee 
as a sponsor or advisor to serve as liaison with the Super- 
intendent. This overcame the big reasons for past fail- 
ures—lack of communication and misunderstandings. 

In addition to the happy combination of Superintendent 
and tribal leaders, there was added a resourceful tribal 
attorney. He showed the Indians how to meet legal, eco- 
nomic, and political opposition to their growth. 

This group has worked together in complete good will 
and unity of purpose on a plan which will turn the reser- 
vation into the largest privately owned recreation area 
in the West. A recreation enterprise responsible for all 
recreation facilities and game management has been 
formed with a board of directors and a competent mana- 
ger paid a good salary. Tribal politics have not been al- 
lowed to interfere in any way with the planned develop- 
ment. 


The White Mountain Apache recreation area now in- 
cludes four man-made lakes, one of which is 25 acres in 
extent. The United States Fish and Wildlife Service has 
arranged to stock the waters and advise on their manage- 
ment, as well as on the management of the game and 
hunting. Hunting and fishing licenses are sold by the 
tribe. Statistics for the first summer season (1959) give 
55,000 man-days of fishing and 100,000 man-days of 
camping for visitors and tourists. 

The tribe has built 700 free camping and picnic grounds 
equipped with tables, fireplaces, and sanitary facilities. 
The tribal enterprise has also built a modern dock and 
rents 72 boats. There is a good grocery store, tackle shop, 
beverage store, and complete service station owned and 
operated by the tribe at the lake. Tourist cabins and 
trailer parks are under construction. Horses and guides 
are available. Five hundred summer home sites, border- 
ing a lake, have been laid out and leased at $40 to 
$115 per year and many summer homes are being built 
in accordance with established standards. The tribe 
now owns five service stations, two motels, and four 
cabins. All these activities have been extremely success- 
ful and supply outdoor jobs of a type that appeal to the 
Indians. The government is planning on building addi- 
tional roads at considerable cost. Studies are now under 
way to determine the feasibility of constructing a moun- 
tain lodge, winter sports and ski area, golf course, ex- 
pansion of a motel, trailer park and restaurant, shopping 
facilities, laundry, employee housing, and other improve- 
ments. A loan of around $1.5 million would be needed for 
such an ambitious enterprise. 

The Tribal Council, under guidance of government of- 
ficials, has been assuming more duties and responsibilities 
in reservation affairs. It has an operating budget this year 
(1960) of $450,000. Annual income of the tribe, exclusive 
of enterprise income, exceeds $600,000. The Apaches are 
proud of the progress they are making in creating for 
themselves an economically stable existence. They are 
thinking and acting for themselves, but value the advice 
and guidance of Bureau personnel. 


Alaska Native Industries Cooperative Association 


The Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts of western and in- 
terior Alaska live mainly in small villages on the sea 
coast or along rivers navigable only a few months each 
year. As a necessity, in the smaller, more isolated villages, 
a store or trading post has developed as a community 
enterprise. In some larger villages, a native-owned store 
has developed as a means of protection from unscrupulous 
non-native operators. These native stores are owned by 
the villages as a whole. The popularly elected Village 
Council directs the store operation, employing a store 
manager often on a part-time basis. 

The economic life of these small villages centers largely 
around such stores. Furs, ivory carving, and handicraft 
are marketed through them and practically all supplies 
not produced locally are bought from the stores. The 
store manager, often speaking little English and with 
limited education, has an infinitely more difficult and re- 
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sponsible job than the typical small merchant. He may 
have to place an order in January for the annual ship- 
ment of merchandise to reach the village in September or 
October which must last until that time the following 
year. The cash income-producing ability of the villages 
and operating capital have to be carefully estifnated. 
Thousands of items have to be stocked—ammunition, 
firearms, motors, groceries, clothing, fuel, drugs, house- 
wares, etc. 

Although the Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts managed 
their stores locally, they were essentially a government 
operation until 1947. Not only did government employees 
compile the catalogs from which store managers made 
their selections, but they also made rather arbitrary addi- 
tions or deletions to the orders, determined credit policies, 
and handled the disbursement of the funds of the store. 
Not surprisingly, government purchasing agents, with 
little or no knowledge of conditions in the village, often 
shipped unsuitable merchandise. 

In 1947, the 41 stores made purchases, including freight 
costs, of over $600,000. In that year, with encouragement 
and help from the Bureau of Indian Affairs, five of the 
villages organized the Native Industries Cooperative As- 
sociation to make joint purchases and ship them to the 
village stores. The Association followed usual cooperative 
principles. Each village had a member on the board of 
directors that managed the Association. The following 
year, a total of twenty-five villages were members of the 
Association and a manager was hired and an office opened 
in Seattle. In order to get started, the Association applied 
for and received a loan of $350,000 direct from the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. That loan has been repaid in full. From 
the outset, great emphasis was put on the people them- 
selves developing the desire, ability, and skill to make 
their own decisions and manage their own affairs. It was 
hoped they would be encouraged to take a greater interest 
in their Association if they actually had a financial in- 
terest in it. The Board of Directors decided that each 
member village would be required to deposit with the 
Association an amount equal to one-third of its annual 
purchases. Most of the villages had to borrow from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs revolving loan fund to make 
the deposit. Later, the required deposit was raised to 50 
percent of annual purchases to be gradually built up to 
75 percent by retaining in the Association patronage re- 
funds and interest earnings. 

There are now about 40 village members of the Associa- 
tion operating stores and making annual purchases of 
nearly $1,300,00. The Bureau of Indian Affairs made 
loans totaling over $1.5 million to the native organiza- 
tions. Much of it has been repaid and the government has 
not lost a cent on these loans. 

In addition to being a successful business venture, the 
Association has been a very successful means for the 
natives to take over the management of an important 
part of their own affairs from the government. The 
government representatives who worked with the native 
people know them intimately and were able to get them 


to feel that the Association was their own and its success 
or failure would be theirs. The natives have readily as- 
sumed responsibilities. They have been quick to learn 
and recognize the importance of their organization. They 
are taking pride in and gaining confidence from their 
progress and development. 

The operating role of the government has gradually 
changed until now it is one of advice and technical assis- 
tance to the store managers and the Board of Directors 
of the Association and of servicing the outstanding loans. 
However, the Bureau of Indian Affairs continues to 
operate a vessel transporting the supplies to locations 
along the sea coast not served by commercial shipping 
both for its offices and the village stores. 

Success is due in large part to the guidance and super- 
vision of a government employee who had spent most of 
his life among the native people. He has been careful to 
avoid actions which might have been offensive to their 
cultural attitudes. 


Conclusions 


Although no attempt has been made to analyse in 
detail the situations briefly described, the following seem 
to have contributed to the successes achieved: 

1) An opportunity to engage in a highly profitable 
venture has been present. 

2) A ready source of capital or credit, often in large 
amounts, has been available. 

3) Tribal leadership has been devoted unswervingly 
to the welfare of the whole tribe, and a minimum of fac- 
tionalism has been present. 

4) Indian Bureau personnel have devoted themselves 
to the interests and general welfare of the people they 
were administering, conceiving their role to be that of 
an understanding counselor rather than director. 

5) Understanding between government employees and 
tribal leadership has existed, and from this base a system 
of communication has been built up, using native leader- 
ship to reach tribal members. Contact has been main- 
tained on minor as well as on major points of the project, 
thus eliminating dissension that might arise because of 
equivocal interpretations by the individual or the tribe. 

6) Members of the tribe have been so organized that 
they could function as an effective decision-making and 
decision- -implementing group. When people have been or- 
ganized as a community or in associations of some kind, 
the task has been eased. Where effective unity does not 
exist, it may be necessary to give people an opportunity 
to experience working together by initiating organizations 
as a first step. 

7) A rewarding experience through successes in minor 
economic ventures has built confidence and has proved 
a helpful prelude to bigger ventures. 

The development of the Indians and their resources 
must go hand in hand. Economic developments in turn 
bring Indians into closer contact with the wider com- 
munity and induce further social and political adjust- 
ments. 
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Ethnic Group Land Rights in the Modern State: 


Three Case Studies 


Robert C. Euler and Henry F. Dobyns* 


All over the world, conflicts of interest arise in modern 
states between government agencies charged with con- 
structing large public works and citizens whose occupancy 
of the lands involved would be altered. Such conflicts 
are compounded when the land in dispute is held by a 
special ethnic enclave enjoying unique legal status — 
Indians on reservations in the United States, ejidos in 
Mexico, or comunidades indigenas in Peri, aborgines in 
Australia, Maori in New Zealand, “scheduled castes” in 
India, etc. 

In industrialized and “underdeveloped” nations alike, a 
characteristic large public works project that brings gov- 
ernment entities into conflict with citizens is the hydro- 
electric power generation complex. Such projects have 
recently served to define a somewhat variable United 
States policy toward special ethnic group land status." 
This paper summarizes pertinent evidence from hydro- 
electric projects undertaken by the state power authorities 
of New York and Arizona and the federal Bureau of 
Reclamation requiring lands within the reservations of 
the Tuscarora, Hualapai and Navajo Indians. In each 


* Robert C. Euler is in the Department of Science, Arizona State 
College, Flagstaff. He began research for the Hualapais in 1953 
and is now Consulting Anthropologist to the Hualapai Tribal 
Council. 

Henry F. Dobyns is in the Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. He conducted anthro- 
pological research for the Hualapi Tribe of Arizona in connection 
with its suit before the Indian Claims Commission of the United 
States between 1952 and 1957. Presently he is field coordinator for 
the Cornell University Peru Project. 


1. William H. Evan, “Conflict and the Emergence of Norms: The 
‘Springdale’ Case,” Human Organization, XIX, No. 4 (1961), 172- 
173 outlines the process in a much smaller sphere. 


instance, a sociopolitically dominant group, placing a 
high value upon energy production, changed the legal 
status of lands held by members of a subordinate in- 
digenous sub-society which did not share the Western 
civilization value position. 

Pertinent legal responsibilities have been discussed re- 
cently by a competent attorney? and concern us less than 
the methods used by government to negotiate with 
Indians, for methods readily expose the intentions of 
government when treating with its constituent groups. 
This operational definition of policy is the basic issue, 
whether the governmertal entity be the federal or state 
and the group any recognized Indian community. For 
Indians live on lands with a special legal status originally 
designed to preserve for them some special rights within 
the national structure and one which now provides them 
(accidentally or intentionally) with a geographic base for 
the social and cultural unity and identification which the 
majority of them desire. More specifically, in terms of 
power-generating projects, the provision of the Federal 
Power Act, as Lazarus has concluded, 


... does not make any appreciable dent in the tradi- 
tional rights of Indian tribes to the continued peace- 
ful use and enjoyment of their property.‘ 


2. Arthur Lazarus, Jr., “Indian Rights Under the Federal Power 
Act,” Federal Bar Journal, XX, No. 3 (1960), 217-222. 


3. Oliver La Farge, “The Enduring Indian,” Scientific American, 
CCII, No. 2 (1960) 37-45. 


4. Lazarus, op. cit., 222. 
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While the desired end results of governmental inter- 
vention on the Tuscarora, Navajo and Hualapai reserva- 
tions were the same, the inter-cultural dynamics. differed 
considerably between the first and latter two. In negoti- 
ations for federal construction of the Glen Canyon Project 
on the Navajo Reservation and state construction of the 
Bridge Canyon Project on the Hualapai Reservation, the 
governmental agencies concerned observed their ethical 
responsibilities to the subordinate groups involved. The 
Bridge Canyon Case, which we shall detail, provides us 
with one of those rare opportunities in cross-cultural re- 
lations where administrators have adhered to sound social 
science principles. Bridge Canyon, therefore, is a worthy 
blueprint for other projects and deserves close attention. 


The Tuscarora Proposals 


As part of a hydroelectric project for utilizing the pow- 
er of Niagara Falls, the Power Authority of the State of 
New York decided, in 1958, to utilize as a storage reser- 
voir approximately one-fifth of the Tuscarora reservation, 
1,383 acres. These and subsequent proceedings have been 
well documented® and we shall but review them here. 
The New York Power Authority originally offered to 
purchase the tract it desired for a rather appreciable sum. 
The Tuscaroras turned down the offer firmly. The Tusca~ 
rora reservation not only provided most of these Indians 
with a home where they could live without paying rent 
to anyone, and a community center, but also with a 
symbol of special Tuscarora status within New York and 
the United States. 

The Tuscaroras had been militarily defeated by British 
troops and settlers during the 1700’s when they lived 
within what became the state of North Carolina. Late 
in that century the surviving Tuscaroras migrated to 
New York, finding refuge among Indians of the Iroquoian 
Five Nations. Selling such lands as they still retained in 
the south, the Tuscaroras purchased their present reser- 
vation lands in New York. Although they went through 
the legal forms of Western civilization of a “sale” in the 
south and a “purchase” in the north, the Tuscaroras ap- 
parently defined these real estate transactions as an 
exchange of lands. They transferred to their new land 
base the sentiments and beliefs with which they had 
regarded their former homeland.® The New York State 
Power Authority purchase offer appeared to the Tusca- 
roras not so much as an offer to buy some land, but as 
a threat to their very existence as a community with 
special status and identity secured by land enjoying a 
rather unique legal status. 

Next, the New York State Power Authority assumed 
that the Tuscarora lands were essentially similar to other 
lands within that state in being subject to the right of 


5. Edmund Wilson, “Apologies to the Iroquois,” The New Yorker 
(Oct. 17, 24, 31, Nov. 7, 1959). 


6. Edward H. Spicer, “Worlds Apart—Cultural Differences in 
the Modern Southwest,” Arizona Quarterly, XIII, No. 3 (1957), 
197-230, eloquently defines these sentiments and beliefs in another 
cultural area. 


eminent domain. When the Tuscaroras refused to sell, 
the Authority first threatened to bring and then did bring 
condemnation proceedings in the state courts. This was 
an effort to have the lands transferred to the Authority 
by judicial action and the Indians recompensed fairly at 
a rate fixed by the court. The Tuscaroras hired an at- 
torney to defend them, basing their defense in part upon 
the principle that it would be impossible to recompense 
them fairly in cash. These Indians did, however, agree to 
cede to the Authority the lands it desired if the Authority 
would cede in exchange an equal area of land of equiva- 
lent quality in the same special legal status. The Author- 
ity disclaimed power to do so. 

According to the Indian view, the inalienable status of 
the Tuscarora reservation had been sealed by a series of 
solemn treaties between the British Crown Colony of 
New York and its successor state, and the federal govern- 
ment of the United States on the one hand, and the 
Tuscaroras and League of the Iroquois on the other. The 
Indians argued that New York State could not exercise 
any right of eminent domain such as it held over non- 
reserved privately owned lands because to do so would 
violate a sacred legal and moral contract between state, 
nation, and tribe. Last year, however, the United States 
Supreme Court ruled against this position.” 


The Land Exchange Solution 


The Navajo Tribe, in negotiating with the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation, agreed to a land-exchange 
solution in the problem of erecting Glen Canyon Dam 
and the construction and maintenance townsite within 
the boundaries of their reservation. The natural topog- 
raphy of the great gorge of the upper Colorado River and 
the composition of the confining rock formations limit 
the number of sites suitable for dams and reservoirs. 
Glen Canyon, one of the few suitable sites, happened to 
be on Navajo land. The Tribal Council agreed to ex- 
change the dam site and townsite, a total of 53,000 acres, 
for an equal area of federal land.® In addition, the tribe 
also demanded and received a right to develop recrea- 
tional facilities along certain sections of the southern 
shores of the future reservoir (the National Park Service 
will construct similar facilities on federally owned shore- 
lines), and preferential hiring of Navajo workmen during 
dam construction insofar as qualified Navajos were avail- 
able. With this agreement, construction of the dam and 
plans for recreational development are proceeding rapidly. 


The Benefit-Sharing Solution 


Another of the few suitable dam sites on the lower 
Colorado River lies near Bridge Canyon, where the south 
side of the river forms part of the Hualapai Indian Reser- 


7. Lazarus, of. cit., 219. 
8. Public Law 85-868, 85th Congress, S, 3754, Sept. 2, 1958. 
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vation. The access road to the site must cross, and the 
construction townsite will be situated upon, tribal lands, 
The Arizona Power Authority, a petitioner to the Federal 
Power Commission to build this power dam, on August 
30, 1960, signed a contract with the Hualapai Tribal 
Council establishing the conditions under which the tribe 
consented to this construction.® Under the terms of this 
agreement, the tribe has granted certain easements and 
rights for the proposed dam, equipment, transmission 
lines, access roads, townsites and railhead. These are 
to be located and maintained in such manner as to cause 
a minimum of interference with the use of the lands by 
the Indians living upon this 997,000 acre reservation, 
The tribe is to have the right to continue to use the af-+ 
fected lands insofar as their use does not interfere with 
construction activities; is to be recompensed for the value 
of standing timber removed; is to have the right to use 
any and all roads constructed by the Authority; and, in 
general, is to have the right to approve locations of con- 
struction camps, townsites, and storage areas. 

In exchange for its easements within the reservation, 
the Authority has agreed to compensate the tribe in 
amounts up to $1,551,000 before power is even generated 
at the proposed dam. When delivery of power from the 
project is initiated, a monthly payment (not less than 
$16,000) shall be made, calculated upon the installed 
capacity of the generators. In addition, the tribe will 
receive rental for land used by the Authority aud will 
have the option to purchase up to 12,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of power annually from the project. Two additional 
benefits, both having to do with prospective recreational 
use of the future reservoir area make this contract unique. 


1) The Authority shall make additional annual pay- 
ments to the tribe to enable it to establish and ad- 
minister a fund to provide for the development of 
the recreational resources of the reservation and such 
other purposes as it may determine. The initial pay- 
ment shall be . . . $10,000, such payment to be made 
concurrently with the award of the first construc- 
tion contract. The annual payment shall be increased 
. .. $10,000 each succeeding year . . . until the annual 
payment reaches the sum of . . . $50,000. Beginning 
with the fifth year, the sum . . . shall be paid an- 
nually during the remaining life of the agreement.!° 
2) The Authority, recognizing the importance of the 
potential recreational resources of the Project to the 
Tribe, ... agrees to... construct a road down Peach 
Springs Canyon ... to the water surface of the 
reservoir in the vicinity of Diamond Creek." 


This road, some twenty miles in length, will provide the 
only access to the reservoir. The road will meet State 
Highway Department standards for secondary roads, and 
its cost has been estimated at $2,000,000. The Authority, 


9. Agreement, Bridge Canyon Development, By and Between the 
Hualapai Indians and the Arizona Power Authority, Aug. 20, 1960. 


10. Ibid., p. 12. Emphasis added. 
11. Ibid., p. 16. 


in response to the Tribe’s request, also has agreed to name 
the proposed dam, “Hualapai Dam.” 

This is an amazing document in terms of inter-ethnic 
agreements. What makes it even more so is the history 
of the rather disastrous Hualapai-Anglo-American rela- 
tionship over the past century.!2 


Conditions of Hualapai Acculturation 


The Hualapai Indians have been extremely suspicious 
of Anglo-Americans as a result of their military conquest 
by the United States Army in 1869 and the harsh treat- 
ment they received in the contact situation from that 
date nearly to this. They were forcibly removed from 
their ancestral homeland in 1874-75 to a low-altitude 
Colorado River flood plain. Unsuccessful at riverine agri- 
culture, they depended upon government rations for their 
subsistence. Returning to part of their former territory, 
they found their springs and hunting and gathering lands 
usurped by Anglo cattlemen.?* By 1889 their response to 
stress on a group basis involved large scale acceptance of 
the Ghost Dance then sweeping western tribes.!* This 
“traumatic” reaction to Anglo-American conquest is 
traceable to Hualapai attachments to and emotional de- 
pendence on their lands. Domination also brought forced 
adjustments and changes in social activities, beliefs, 
habits, and subsistence. 

Anglo-American prejudice ran high at this period. Con- 
temporary newspaper accounts indicate its nature. When 
the Hualapai suffered discomfort from unaccustomed 
Anglo foods, such as milled flour in 1887, a local news- 
paper editorialized: 


A plentiful supply of arsenic mixed with it would 
disguise the bitter taste. We offer this suggestion to 
the contractor and sincerely hope he will adopt it.” 


Two years later, when settlers were alarmed by the Ghost 
Dancing, the same newspaper reported: 


It is evident that the “medicine men” have stirred 
up all the supersititions of which a savage is capable, 
and if the ways of God are mysterious, the ways of 
a live Indian are more so. 


Music hath charms to sooth the savage breast— 
And it is said that the most effective is the whistle 
of a well-directed bullet.1® 


For the next forty years the Hualapai lived a life 
of subservience to such-minded Anglo-Americans, a situ- 


12. Henry F. Dobyns and Robert C. Euler, “A Brief History of 
the Northeastern Pai,” Plateau, XXXII, No. 3 (1960), 49-57. 


13. Ibid., 55. 


14. Henry F. Dobyns and Robert C. Euler, The Ghost Dance 
Among the Pai of Northwestern Arizona, (MSS). 


15. Kingman, A. T., Mohave County Miner, Oct. 8, 1887, p. 3. 
16. Mohave County Miner, Sept. 7, 1889. 
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ation that began to change perceptibly only after local 
implementation of provisions of the Indian Reorganiza- 


tion Act of June 18, 1934. 


Dynamics of Recent Contact 


Since 1950, the Hualapai have enjoyed amicable work- 
ing relationships with at least two types of Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, attorneys and anthropologists. The general counsel 
for the tribe, Royal D. Marks of Phoenix, has served 
these Indians for more than a decade in a non-paternal- 
istic fashion. He advises the Tribal Council on matters 
requiring legal assistance and keeps its members informed 
of proposed legislation, on all governmental levels, which 
involves Indian affairs. In all instances, after presenting 
data for the council’s consideration, he has refrained from 
suggesting decisions unless specifically requested. His par- 
ticipation certainly is in accord with the best precepts 
of productive cross-cultural relationships and his rapport 
with the Indians is excellent. 


Extensive contacts between the tribe and anthropolo- 
gists (the authors) began during scientific research in 
connection with tribal land claims. One tribal councilman, 
suspicious of “strange white men,” even attempted force- 
fully to eject the senior author from the reservation on 
first meeting him at a tribally approved excavation in 
1953. Yet in 1958 the Hualapai Tribal Council requested 
this same person to serve as the first official Consulting 
Anthropologist to the tribe, after completion of intensive 
research, accompanied by explanations and demonstra- 
tions to leaders and other tribesmen of ways in which 
anthropologists could play a part in avoiding head-on 
“cultural collisions” between the Indians and the Anglo- 
Americans who came to negotiate with them. This re- 
lationship continues and recently has involved prepara- 
tory archaeological salvage projects in the Bridge Canyon 
area. 


Thus the attorney and anthropologists were able to 
convey, right from the start of negotiations, both West- 
ern legal and Hualapai cultural viewpoints to the Arizona 
Power Authority and to its dynamic and understanding 
executive secretary, John McGue. They were equally 
successful in conveying the Authority members’ points 
of view to the Indians. We believe that the transmission 
of these cross-cultural data has aided rapport. consider- 
ably and facilitated negotiations among all concerned. 


At this writing, a shadow has been cast over these 
relationships. Doubt has been raised as to the position 
of the Arizona Power Authority in future plans for the 
Bridge Canyon Project by introduction into Congress of 
a Nevada-sponsored bill to authorize construction of a 
federal dam at the site. How this may affect inter-cultural 
contacts is not, of course, immediately known. It seems 
reasonable to predict, however, that the forward-looking 
Hualapai tribe will realize full benefits. In any event, 
these Indians have achieved a large measure of self- 
determination. 


Comparisons and Conclusions 


If we raise the level of our analysis now from specific 
cases of cultural conflict to their cultural significance, we 
need to take note of the fact that Western civilization 
apparently is driving toward uniformity of social struc- 
ture and other cultural traits.17 We have already seen 
that the New York State Power Authority strove to 
treat its relationship with the Tuscaroras in the same way 
that it dealt with other landholders whose lands it re- 
quired. The attitude of the Authority was made very clear 
by the opposition of Tuscaroras according to quite dif- 
ferent principles. 

Since the political structure of the United States com- 
prises a federal system in which constituent states retain 
many rights and powers while surrendering others to the 
central government, jurisdictional disputes can and do 
arise. In trying to obtain Tuscarora lands, the New York 
State Power Authority initiated condemnation proceed- 
ings in the state courts, but the attorney hired by the 
Indians succeeded in transferring the case to the federal 
court system, appealing all the way to the Supreme Court. 
This competition of governmental entities is seen also 
in the activities of the state power authority and a federal 
bureau carrying out the same kinds of actions in two 
Arizona projects, including the possible federal super- 
erogation of the state at Bridge Canyon. 

The data show that the attorney plays a vital role in 
resolving conflicts between competing entities in Western 
civilization when the national state operates in terms of 
legal rules as does the United States. As already indi- 
cated, a skilled and able attorney was retained by the 
Tuscaroras only after the State Power Authority of New 
York had firmly seized the initiative in their dispute. 
Navajo tribal officials, on the other hand, had the advice 
and aid of their general counsel, Norman D. Littel, in 
negotiating with the Bureau of Reclamation, while legal 
negotiations between the Hualapai Tribal Council and 
the Arizona Power Authority were largely handled by the 
tribal general counsel, Royal D. Marks. 

No anthropologist was on the Tuscarora scene to fur- 
ther the cause of inter-cultural understanding there as 
in the Hualapai case. While the Bureau of Reclamation 
employs no anthropologists, the Navajo Tribe does (in 
connection with litigation before a special tribunal) and 
their advice was presumably available both to tribal 
officers and attorneys in presenting the Navajo view to 
representatives of the government. Of the three cases 
analyzed here, the Tuscarora case certainly was the least 
productive and the most fraught with misunderstanding 
as far as human relations are concerned. 

The next point to be made is that the behavior of the 
various individuals and groups involved in these decision- 
making processes resulted from their cultural values and 
basic postulates. Some years ago, Julian H. Steward, in 


17. This section is adapted from Henry F. Dobyns, “El Analisis 
de la Civilizacién Occidental por Métodos Antropoldégicos,” Lima, 
Peru (MSS). 
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recounting the history of Indian defense organizations 
in the United States, advanced the explanation that such 
groups arose only as cities developed urban classes not 
directly in conflict with Indians over land and other 
natural resources.!® This appears to be a reasonable his- 
torical reconstruction until examined in the light of 
evidence from just such cases as we have before us. Two 
of the attorneys involved live in the national capital 
with about 1,000,000 residents; the third lives in the 
Arizona state capital with almost half a million popula- 
tion. They all fulfill the definition of being urban dwellers. 
So, perhaps does the consulting anthropologist who lives 
in a small college town of 25,000, but what about the 
head of the New York State Power Authority? He lives 
in the largest metropolis in the country, so perhaps we 
can rule out simple urbanization as a sufficient cause for 
sympathy for Indian subordinate groups. With regard to 
resources, certainly the New York Power Authority was 
competing with Tuscaroras for them, but so were the 
Arizona Power Authority and the Bureau of Reclamation 
competing with Hualapais and Navajos for them. Mem- 


18. Julian H. Steward, “The Changing American Indian,” in 
Ralph Linton (ed) The Science of Man in the World Crisis, Co+ 
lumbia University Press, New York, 1945, p. 287. 


bers of these bodies are also urbanites, living in Washing- 
ton and Phoenix respectively. 

An explanation of the two different outcomes in the 
cases analyzed must be sought in the cultural values 
held by the individuals setting government policy. These 
values constitute intervening variables that destroy the 
apparent relationship between urban residence and non- 
economic involvement in Indian lands, and a moral 
commitment to aid distressed Indians. 

Furthermore these three instances of inter-ethnic re- 
lations, involving, as they do, different solutions to the 
problem of land control and use for technological progress 
and public welfare, show that modern Western civiliza- 
tion is characterized by a wide range of cultural values 
differentially distributed in the population so as to be 
potentially conflicting in decision-making situations. In 
other words, modern Western civilization is characterized 
by a dynamic tendency toward cultural diversity. The 
drive toward cultural uniformity mentioned above, and 
that toward diversity just identified, are opposing tenden- 
cies clarified by just such conflicts as we have analyzed. 
These tendencies appear to arise from a de facto diversity 
of cultural values held by human beings making up West- 
ern society, and who, at a deeper psychological level, hold 
their basic cultural postulates to be no more than alterna- 
tives. 
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Private Intervention 


D’Arcy MecNickle* 


Of the major private organizations devoted to Indian 
affairs in Canada and the United States, none has existed 
for as long as a hundred years and only one has operated 
continuously for more than seventy-five years. The scene 
we view today, of at least half a dozen vigorous organiza- 
tons in each country and seemingly scores of active but 
localized organizations, is a development of recent years. 
A spread of thirty-five years would encompass the major 
organizational efforts. 

It is of more than passing interest to note that on both 
sides of the International boundary one commonly hears 
the complaint that the general public is ignorant of the 
conditions in which Indians live and, therefore, the con- 
ditions do not improve or seem, from time to time, to 
worsen. Doubtless there is justice in the complaint, but 
the evidence of the growth of private organizations de- 
voted to the advancement of the Indian people, and the 
growth of public support on which these organizations 
must depend, would suggest that much has been accom- 
plished in both countries to dispel ignorance and bring 
about more favorable opportunities for the Indian people. 

This brief article cannot attempt more than a prelimin- 
ary examination of the role played by private organiza- 
tions in Indian affairs. But even in this brief space, it 
may be possible to detect the more obvious purposes 
served by these organizations and, in a modest way, to 
evaluate their achievements. 

The events to be examined in this review will be more 
intelligible if we take a quick look at some historical 
beginnings. 

Common origins and somewhat parallel experiences 
gave rise, in both countries, to administrative policies and 
practices that have striking resemblances. In both, the 
welfare of the Indian people is a national concern. This 
centralized concern and the authority to take effective 
national action developed slowly out of English colonial 
experience in the New World. 

From the first days of settlement until the middle of 
the eighteenth century, the several colonies acted on their 
own and practices varied from colony to colony. The 
safety of the colony, rather than the welfare of the Indian 
inhabitants, was the primary concern; but, in the last 
decade before the American Revolution, the view came to 
prevail, in England at least, that divided responsibility 


* D’Arcy McNickle is Director of American Indian Development, 
Incorporated, an organization designed to assist Indian communi- 
ties in developing leadership and to deal with problems arising 
from their transcultural situation and from poverty traceable to 
the unproductivity of their land. He served with the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs from 1936 to 1952 and is one of the founders of 
the National Congress of American Indians. 


assured neither the safety of the white man nor the wel- 
fare of the Indians. The first of several attempts at cen- 
tralization under British rule resulted, in 1755, following 
the Albany Congress, in the establishment of two Indian 
departments, a Northern and a Southern. This action by 
Parliament 


... was the genesis of future Indian administration in 
North America. 


In the United States, the question of centralized author- 
ity over Indian trade and political relations was debated 
at length during the drafting of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion and again when the Constitution itself was under 
consideration. The colonies which resisted centralization 
under British rule continued to resist the idea in the new 
national government. The principle was adopted in spite 
of its opponents and the conduct of Indian affairs was 
provided for in the treaty-making and commerce clauses. 
The exercise of this constitutional authority was lodged 
first in the War Department, then in the Interior Depart- 
ment, following its establishment in 1849. 


In Canada, the responsibility and expense of ad- 
ministering Indian affairs were borne by the Crown until 
1860, when the commissioner in charge of Crown lands 
was given the additional title of Chief Superintendent for 
Indian Affairs. The British North America Act (1867) 
transferred the responsibility to the Secretary of State, 
and then, in succession, Indians were a branch of the 
Department of the Interior (1837), a separate depart- 
ment (1880), a branch of the Department of Mines and 
Resources (1936), and finally a branch of the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration (1950), where the 
matter now rests. 


Parallels in administrative practices and objectives in 
the two countries are striking. Formal treaties and agree- 
ments were entered into between the governments and 
the tribes on either side of the International boundary as 
a means of extinguishing Indian title to lands ceded by 
the tribes and for creating reserves retained by the tribes. 
The Canadian Statement of Objectives in its relations 
with native tribes would suffice without essential modifi- 
cation for the United States as well. The Statement reads: 


The primary function of the Indian Affairs Branch 
is to administer the affairs of the Indians of Canada 
in a manner that will enable them to become increas- 


1. Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Indian Affairs 
Branch, “The Canadian Indian,” A Reference Paper, Ottawa, 1959, 
DB. 
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ingly self-supporting and independent members of 
the community.” 


Even in the devices of administration there are striking 
similarities between the two countries. In both, a central 
headquarters staff located at the national capital con- 
cerns itself with questions of national policy and legisla- 
tion; field operations are supervised by regional offices 
and carried out by local agencies, each agency having 
responsibility for one or more tribes or bands; and finally, 
medical services are provided by a Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare (Canada) and a Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare (U.S.). 

Given these conditions, a national government in each 
country clothed with the necessary power to act, and 
operating programs of amelioration, it may be wondered 
why it has seemed to private citizens and citizen organiza- 
tions that action outside of government effort was neces- 
sary or desirable. Unless private intervention can supply 
a service or enter an area of activity beyond government 
scope, it would hardly seem justified. 

In a democratic society, however, citizens are concerned 
with the efficiency and the justice of government per- 
formance in its arena of authority. Governments, even 
of free men, have a habit of growing lax, of yielding to 
corruption, even of assuming tyrannical powers. At such 
times, reform parties, committees, assemblies are prone 
to come into existence with electric suddenness and take 
action in the name of the public. 


The History in the United States 


The history of Indian affairs administration in the 
United States illustrates the democratic process at work. 
As the late Felix S. Cohen, one of this country’s out- 
standing students of government-Indian relations, ob- 
served: 


Like the miner’s canary, the Indian marks the shifts 
from fresh air to poison gas in our political atmos- 
phere; and our treatment of Indians, even more than 
our treatment of other minorities, reflects the rise 
and fall in our democratic faith.* 


The first private organizations came into being at a 
time when the treatment of the Indian people by the 
national trustee had become so abusive that Congressman 


(later President) James A. Garfield, of Ohio, charged: 


No branch of the national government is so spotted 
with fraud, so tainted with corruption, so utterly un- 
worthy of a free and enlightened government as this 
Indian Department.‘ 


2. This statement of function, as well as the historical review, 
are taken from the above source. 


3. Felix S. Cohen, “The Erosion of Indian Rights, 1950-1953: |A 
Case Study in Bureaucracy,” Yale Law Journal, LXII, No. |3 
(February, 1953), 390. 


4. Congressional Globe, 40th Congress, 3rd Session (1869), p. 881. 


The government tried to clean its own house by creat- 
ing the Board of Indian Commissioners in 1869, at the 
beginning of Grant’s administration. In the same year, 
the President invited the various religious bodies conduct- 
ing missionary work in the Indian country to nominate 
field agents, whom he then appointed for the government. 

The Board of Indian Commissioners, which was in- 
tended to exercise supervisory control over expenditures 
authorized in behalf of the Indians, was destroyed at the 
outset by an amendment to the legislation which reduced 
the Board to an advisory role.® It actually continued in 
existence until 1933, but never as an effective check on 
government operations. The effort to improve the quality 
of field employees through church nominations also 
proved ineffective and, by the early 1880’s, was aban- 
doned. 

Against such a background of acknowledged corruption 
and ineffective remedial efforts, the first private organiza- 
tion devoted to Indian welfare came into existence. This 
was the Women’s National Indian Association organ- 
ized in 1879, which established some seventy local 
branches, mostly in the eastern states. The aims of the 
association, as formulated in 1883, were, 


. to stir up public sentiment in favor of Indian 
rights and by educational and missionary work to 
civilize, Christianize, and enfranchise the Indians 
themselves.® 


Very soon after the women organized, the Indian Rights 
Association came into existence. It was organized in 


Philadelphia, December 15, 1882, 


. . by about 30 gentlemen, who met . . . to take into 
consideration the best method of producing such 
public feeling and Congressional action as shall secure 
to our Indian population civil rights and general 
education.” 


The Association has been continuously active ever since. 

A third organized effort of that period was the Lake 
Mohonk Conferences of Friends of the Indian. These 
were informal annual affairs, initiated by Albert A. 
Smiley, a member of the Board of Indian Commissioners 
who, in 1883, invited various friends and acquaintances 
to meet with him at his summer home on Lake Mohonk 
for the purpose, he said, 


. to unite the best minds interested in Indian Af- 
fairs, so that all should act together and be in har- 
mony, and so that the prominent persons connected 
with Indian Affairs should act as one body and create 
public sentiment in favor of the Indians.* 


5. Elsie M. Rushmore, The Indian Policy During Grant’s Admini- 
stration, New York, 1914, pp. 19-21. 


6. Quoted in D. S. Otis, “History of the Allotment Policy,” Hear- 
ings Before the Committee on Indian Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives, 73rd Congress, 2nd Session (1934), p. 440. 


7. Indian Rights Association, The Record of Thirty Years, Phila- 
delphia Pa., March 25, 1912, p. 1. 


&. Otis, op. cit., p. 441. 
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The General Allotment Law 


Combining their forces, these three groups provided 
the major drive which, by rallying public opinion and 
winning Congressional support, brought about the passage 
of the General Allotment Act of 1887. Senator Dawes, 
whose name is forever associated with the legislation, is 
reported as stating: 


It should be called the Mohonk Bill; that is the name 
of the Bill; it is the inspiration of the people; you are 
responsible for it.® 


In his History of the Allotment Policy, Otis concludes 
that, 


It would be hard exactly to divide the credit between 
the Women’s National Indian Association and the 
Indian Rights Association for the passage of the 
General Allotment Law. It seems clear that both 
these organizations contributed to the achievement.’° 


The events of later years were to demonstrate how in- 
adequate, and even pernicious, the Allotment Law was 
as a device to protect Indians in their land holdings. At 
the time of its passage, however, it raised great hopes in 
the minds of many conscientious people who were deter- 
mined to put an end to the plundering of Indian property 
and to achieve for the Indian people the benign effects 
of Christian civilization. It was a rugged era, an era in 
which, to quote from an Annual Report of the Indian 
Rights Association, 


Outbreaks were taken as a matter of course, and com- 
paratively little attention was paid to [the Indians’] 
rights or wrongs. Ignorance concerning the Indian 
and his affairs was cae and widespread. When the 
tide of emigration swept westward and settlers, good 
and bad, began crowding the Indians more and more 
conditions materially changed. It was evident that 
wise measures should be adopted, whereby, the Indi- 
an could be adapted to his new environment, and 
eventually become a part of it. To accomplish this, 
it was necessary that public sentiment should be 
aroused by a vigorous agitation." 


Indeed, without the “vigorous agitation” of these pio- 
neer organizers, in pleading for a peace policy, in securing 
lands and protection for the hapless California Indians, 
for many acts in defense of the various Sioux tribes and 
bands, and Navajos and Apaches as well, the losses ulti- 
mately suffered by the Indians could have been even 


greater. 


9. Ibid. 
10. Ibid. 
11. Indian Rights Association, of. cit., p. 1. 


For various reasons, some of them inherent in the legis- 
lation itself, the Allotment Law failed to achieve its great 
promise as a reform measure—but some 40 years would 
pass before the government administrators of the law 
were forced to acknowledge its disastrous results. And the 
process which brought about such acknowledgement was 
again set in motion by the intervention of private citizens 
and organized citizen groups. 


Bursum Lands Bill 


A new period of “vigorous agitation” began in the early 
1920’s. The incident which sparked what would turn out 
to be a long and bitter campaign for a complete overhaul 
of Indian affairs administration was the introduction of 
the so-called Bursum Lands Bill in 1922. 

The bill proposed to establish a procedure by which 
white settlers could perfect title to lands which they had 
entered and improved in good faith, or purchased in good 
faith, as they claimed, believing the land to be part of 
the public domain and open to homestead entry, or held 
in private ownership and subject to conveyance. In re- 
ality, the lands lay inside the boundaries of grants con- 
veyed by Spain to the Pueblo Indians in New Mexico. 
The proposed legislation placed upon the Indians the 
burden of proving their lawful ownership, thus reversing 
the established legal procedure which requires a person 
in adverse possession to prove ownership. Some 3,000 
white squatters or families, representing perhaps 12,000 
persons, and many thousands of acres were involved.12 


New Campaigns for Reform 


The campaign of public education which brought about 
the defeat of the original Bursum proposal and the even- 
tual passage of an equitable Pueblo Lands Act also called 
forth new citizen groups, two of which are still active in 
Indian Affairs. The New Mexico Association, now the 
Southwestern Association on Indian Affairs, was formed 
in 1922 and the American Indian Defense League followed 
soon after. The latter organization experienced several 
structural changes. One group moved its base of opera- 
tions eastward to become the Eastern Association on 
Indian Affairs, later changed its name to the National 
Association on Indian Affairs, and still later (1936) 
formed a new amalgamation with the parent Indian 
Defense League. The resulting organization is the Associa- 
tion on American Indian Affairs of today—sometimes re- 
ferred to in hostile government reports as 


. .. that eastern organization for Indians. 


12. Herbert O. Brayer. “Pueblo Land Grants of the ‘Rio Abajo,’ 
New Mexico,” University of New Mexico Bulletin, No. 334, 1939, 
26-28. 
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These were not the only private groups to join forces 
in what became a new era of reform. The Indian Rights 
Association, steadily active through the years, not only 
opposed the Bursum Proposal, but enlisted the support 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs through its 
newly created Indian Welfare Division. The latter group, 
it is said, involved John Collier in the Indian struggle, 
and he went on to become Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
after years of campaigning against government mis- 
management!*® 

It is especially noteworthy that the separate Pueblo 
Indian groups, of which there are nineteen, mostly in 
the Rio Grande Valley, came together at this time to form 
the All-Pueblo Council in defense of their lands. The 
meeting at which this took place, November 5, 1922, was 
the first occasion on which these independent groups 
joined in a common cause since 1680, when they rose up 
in wrath and drove the Spanish out of the Southwest. 
The All-Pueblo Council still functions as a forum for dis- 
cussing matters of common interest. 

As the campaign against the Bureau developed, various 
unsavory conditions and practices were brought to public 
notice. Disease rates were excessive, especially such highly 
infectious maladies as tuberculosis and trachoma. They 
endured extreme poverty. Their estates were pillaged by 
court-appointed guardians in Oklahoma. Their children 
were callously exploited in government boarding schools. 

The immediate result of the campaign was a decision 
by the government to conduct its own study of Indian 
conditions. The privately financed Institute for Govern- 
ment Research, in 1926, was asked to make the study, 
and the Institute assigned the task to Lewis Meriam and 
a group of associates. Their labor produced a truly re- 
markable report, The Problem of Indian Administration 
(1928), which not only presented a comprehensive and 
objective survey of Indian conditions, but offered recom- 
mendations which were to guide policy and program- 
makers for the next twenty years. 

The larger result of the agitation of the 1920’s was the 
repudiation of the Land Allotment Policy which, since 
1887, had constrained the administration of Indian af- 
fairs, forcing the alienation of Indian lands and placing 
great pressure on the Indian people to abandon their own 
identities. It was replaced by the Indian Reorganization 
Act of 1934, which authorized a positive program of re- 
source enlargement and development and recognized the 
inherent self-governing powers of Indian tribal govern- 
ments. The new legislation gave rise to an era of un- 
precedented growth in community life, in expanded and 
improved health and education facilities, and in economic 


well-being. 


Failure of the Reform 


The coming of World War II brought this growth 





13. Randolph C. Downes, “A Crusade for Indian Reform, 1922- 
1934,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXII, No. 3 (De- 
cember, 1945), 335. 


to a halt by cutting off funds for land purchase and 
capital improvement. Then a more serious difficulty arose 
in the post-war years. The costs of government at all 
levels, local and national, had advanced sharply during 
the war and promised to remain at inflated levels in the 
post-war years. State governments were especially at a 
disadvantage because of the large ratio of tax revenue 
absorbed by the federal government to meet its mounting 
costs. The reaction at the state level was to insist on 
economy in government and to look about for new sources 
of revenue to meet local needs. 

Indian reform was crushed between these contending 
forces. State delegations in Congress demanded that no 
more lands be purchased for Indian tribes and removed 
from state tax rolls. The amount of tax-exempt federal 
land holdings, especially in the western states, was viewed 
with increasing disfavor. Indian trust lands, although 
separate from federal lands, were also exempt from taxa- 
tion, so long as the trust remained intact. 

Indians became victimized by the very trusteeship 
which had been created to protect their property and to 
achieve their ultimate adjustment in the larger society. 
It was claimed that Indians were not responding to the 
citizenship which had been bestowed upon them in 1924, 
even though they served in the armed forces, invested 
heavily in war bonds, participated in local and national 
elections, and paid taxes—the same taxes that other 
citizens paid, except on lands held in trusteeship. This, 
and the additional fact that the federal government pro- 
vided services for Indians which otherwise would have 
been provided by the several states, set the Indians apart, 
exposed to attack. 


The New National Policy and the Growth 
of Private Organizations 


The demand for withdrawal of federal services and for 
the termination of trust protection over Indian land pre- 
cipitated a new national policy, embodied in a joint con- 
gressional resolution (No. 108) in 1953.14 Once more, 
faced with a critical situation, private organizations en- 
gaged in “vigorous agitation.” 

Indians viewed the new congressional policy with som- 
ber misgivings, as a threat to their trust property and, in- 
deed, to tribal existence itself. Among the groups which 
rallied to the defense of the Indian position was an or- 
ganization of their own creation—a new voice in the 
national Indian scene. This was the all-Indian National 
Congress of American Indians, founded in 1944, the first 
of several previous efforts to succeed in establishing a 
representative Indian association. Its membership is open 
to individuals of Indian descent and tribes. Currently, 


14. House Concurrent Resolution 108, 83rd Congress, 1st Session, 
August 1, 1953. The resolution declared it to be “the sense of 
Congress that, at the earliest possible time,” all Indians within 
certain states and of certain named tribes should be freed from fed- 
eral supervision and control, and all federal functions relating to 
the Indians of those states and tribes should be abolished. 
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some sixty to seventy tribes from all parts of the United 
States and a large body of individuals form the member- 
ship. This Indian Congress took the lead in convoking 
an emergency conference in the city of Washington soon 
after the adoption of the congressional resolution. The 
conference was the focusing point for protests which came 
not only from Indian tribes but from private organiza- 
tions as well.- While legislation was adopted that year 
(1954) providing for the termination of federal responsi- 
bility for the Klamath and Menominee tribes and some 
smaller scattered tribal groups, the principle of trustee- 
ship was not abandoned. The major effort of the Indian 
Congress is devoted to legislative work. It maintains 
headquarters in Washington, D.C., where it issues periodic 
reports on pending legislation, assists tribes in presenting 
testimony before congressional committees, and serves as 
a spokesman before government departments.” 

In recent years the private organizations devoted to 
Indian welfare in the United States have broadened their 
areas of interest and have involved themselves in projects 
devoted to citizenship education and participation, com- 
munity development, youth organizations, cultural ad- 
justment, and resource surveys and development. 

The Indian Rights Association alone, among the major 
Indian interest groups, has stayed close to its historic 
role of investigating and reporting Indian conditions, pro- 
viding legal assistance when needed, and informing the 
public. 

The Association on American Indian Affairs currently 
operates what is perhaps the largest and most diversified 
Indian program. From the first days of its involvement 
in the Bursum Pueblo Lands Bill, it has steadily worked 
for broader opportunities for the Indian people in Ameri- 
can life and has steadily defended them against any 
lessening of their rights and privileges. Its published re- 
ports, always well written and attractive in format, con- 
stitute a major source of information on developments 
and questions at issue in the Indian field. A current pro- 
gram of bold design and exceptional promise is the project 


called We Shake Hands, described as 


. an action to encourage neighborly relations be- 
tween Indians and their fellow citizens in the Great 
Plains.1° 


The project has as its general objective the stoppage of 
further Indian land losses in the Great Plains and the 
initiation of community development programs. The ef- 
fort proceeds from a belief 


. . . in the right of American Indians to be citizens 
of the United States and at the same time survive as 


15. National Congress of American Indians, “Emergency Con- 
ference of American Indians on Legislation,” Washington, D.C., 
February 25-28, 1954. See other pamphlets issued by N. C. A. I. 


16. Association on American Indian Affairs, Inc, We Shake 
Hands, First Annual Report, June, 1958, p. 1. The association 
publishes Indian Affairs, a newsletter, The American Indian, 
a quarterly journal, and special reports at irregular intervals. 





Indians in communities of their own people.!7 


The Southwestern (formerly New Mexico) Association 
on Indian Affairs has worked intensively in the field of 
education, fostering scholarships, providing guidance and 
counselling services, and conducting an annual Indian 
youth council which grows in scope each year. 

The American Friends Service Committee, since 1936, 
has supervised summer work camps on Indian reserva- 
tions as a device for community development and for 
promoting understanding between Indians and their 
white neighbors. It has also worked intensively in Indian 
communities on specific projects, and operated urban 
centers for relocated Indians. 

Space will not permit further description of the program 
activities of other private organizations. The following 
are listed merely, with an indication of a special field of 
interest or activity: 

American Indian Development, Incorporated: leader- 

ship training. 

American Civil Liberties Union: Indian Civil Rights 
Committee: defense of civil rights. 

Arrow, Incorporated: primarily scholarships. 

Associated Executive Committee of Friends on 
Indian Affairs: missionary work with emphasis on 
community development. 

Board of Home Missions of the Congregational and 
Christian Churches: missionary work, with em- 
phasis on a scholarship program and joint spon- 
sorship, with other groups, of a summer workshop 
on American Indian Affairs for Indian college 
students. 

Bureau of Catholic Missions: the servicing of some 
375 chapels and churches and the administration 
of 59 parochial schools, also a college scholarship 
program. 

California League for American Indians: legislative 
information and counselling work. 

Friends Committee on National Legislation: infor- 
mation on federal legislation as a general field, in- 
cluding Indian bills. 

Indian Council Fire: makes an annual Indian 
Achievement Award and publishes Indians of To- 
day, a biographical dictionary. 

National Council of the Churches of Christ—Division 
of Home Missions: a varied program of consulting 
services in racial and cultural relations, education 
and welfare programs, religious work, and publica- 
tions. 


The Contrast of Indian Affairs Administration 
in Canada 


Viewed against the United States record of forceful 


removals, violent reprisals, policy and denunciation, the 
course of Indian affairs administration in Canada has 


17. Ibid. 
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been comparatively even tenored and mild. This con- 
trasting record of the two countries deserves extended 
study, since the common origins and parallel early experi- 
ences should have induced greater coincidence in develop- 
ment. That is not possible here, but it will help to cite 
some obvious divergencies. 

Settlement westward of metropolitan Canada proceeded 
slowly and Indian land cessions were negotiated and 
agreed to in formal treaties generally in advance of pio- 
neer settlement. Between 1781 and 1836, for example, in 
a series of 23 treaties, the entire north bank of the main 
waterway from Lake Ontario to Lake Huron was ceded 
by the seven linguistic groups and their numerous bands 
occupying the area. In these cessions, the Indians retained 
land reserves for themselves and continued to live in the 
general vicinity of their ancestral homes. 

The United States in the latter part of the same period 
was requiring all the tribes along its eastern watershed 
as well as those in the Great Lakes region, to move west- 
ward beyond the Mississippi River—resorting to forceful 
removal in some instances. 

Canada never found it necessary to repudiate the 
treaty-making process and as recently as 1923 negotiated 
with the Mississagua Indians of Southern and Central 
Ontario for the cession of hunting, fishing and trapping 
rights. 

The United States Congress, without debating the issue, 
in 1871 approved an amendment to an appropriation bill 
which declared that in the future the United States would 
not contract by treaty with any Indian tribe. 

Another point of contrast is indicated by a former 
official of the United States Bureau of Indian Affairs: 


In Canada Indian treaties stand as continuing sym- 
bols of good faith between the contracting parties. 
In the United States the broken treaties cast a grave 
shadow across the relations of the Indians with their 
government.?® 


This orderly settlement seldom gave rise to the need for 
militant citizen action outside of government agencies. 
The orderly settlement was assured, moreover, by an 
action which the Canadian government took on the eve 
of assuming administrative and financial responsibility 
for the conduct of Indian Affairs. The transfer of responsi- 
bility from the Imperial government occurred in 1860, 
as noted above. In 1856, in anticipation of the move, a 
Provincial Commission was established to investigate and 
report on 


. . the best means of securing the future progress 
and civilization of the Indian tribes in Canada. . 
[and] the best mode of so managing the Indian 
property as to secure its full benefit to the Indians, 


18. Allan G. Harper, “Canada’s Indian Administration: The 
Treaty System,” American Indigena, VII, No. 2 (April, 1947), 
130. Harper held several staff positions, including that of Area 
Director for that part of the Southwest which included the Navajo 
and other major tribes. 





without impeding the settlement of the country." 


Thereafter, in line with the recommendations of this 
official commission, the Canadian Parliament enacted 
legislation from time to time until, in 1876, the laws were 
codified in an Indian Act. This remained the basic Indian 
law, with later amendments, until a new Indian Act came 
into force in 1951. 


Growing Public Concern in Canada 


It is not to be assumed that the administration of 
Indian Affairs was entirely satisfactory and that criticism 
did not exist. The 1951 revision of the Indian Act was 
responsive to a growing public concern which first found 
expression at the Seminar Conference, conducted jointly 
by the University of Toronto and Yale University, in 
Toronto, in September, 1939. The war emergency inter- 
vened, but, even before the war’s end, criticism was being 
voiced, as in the statement issued in 1944 by the Okana- 
gan Society for the Revival of Indian Arts and Crafts. 
The society charged: 


Indians have practically no means of making them- 
selves self-supporting ... they appear to be adminis- 
tered by a department whose policy often reflects ne- 
glect and parsimony due to totally inadequate financ- 
ing from the government . . . the Indian Affairs 
Branch has failed to introduce a modern policy for 
administration of Indian Affairs and . . . due to 
scantiness of information, the general public has been 
so lacking in interest and so deficient in social con- 
sciousness that no pressure has been brought to bear 
on the government to provide more adequate ap- 
propriations and to formulate an up-to-date admini- 
strative program.”° 


Various private organizations submitted briefs to the 
Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Com- 
mons sitting to review Indian affairs and ultimately to 
prepare the revised draft of the Indian Act. Among these 
were the all-Indian North American Indian Brotherhood, 
previously known as the Aboriginal Native Rights Com- 
mittee, and the Indian Association of Alberta, organized 
in 1922 as the League of Indians of Alberta. It should be 
noted in passing that the president of the latter associa- 
tion, James Gladstone, was appointed as Canada’s first 
and only Indian senator in 1958. 

Public interest in Indian affairs has seemed to grow 
more active and more vocal in recent years. Of the three 
dozen or more private organizations now in existence, at 
least half were formed within the last decade. Some of 


19. Quoted in Allan G. Harper, “Canada’s Indian Administration: 
Basic Concepts and Objectives,” American Indigena, V, No. 2 
(April, 1945), 131. 
20. Okanagan Society for the Revival of Indian Arts and Crafts, 
Native Canadians, A Plan for the Rehabilitation of Indians, Oliver, 
B. C., no date, p. 3. 
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these are entirely local, their activities confined to a single 
city, or community. This growing activity by citizen 
groups brought about the creation, in 1959, of a Joint 
Committee of the Senate and House of Commons to study 


. .. the chronic state of depression [of the Indian 
people which] has given rise to public concern for 
the present problems and future prospects of Indian 
development in Canada.** 


Briefs were submitted to the Committee by several pri- 
vate organizations, including the recently formed Federa- 
tion of Saskatchewan Indians. 

In Canada, as in the United States, private organiza- 
tions have shown a recent tendency to concern themselves 
with the broader social issues of cultural diversity and to 
bring under close scrutiny the assumption once widely 
held that the Indians must inevitably give up their identi- 
ty as Indians and be absorbed into the greater society. 
This assumption was strikingly challenged in the United 
States several years ago by a group of social scientists 
meeting at a Wenner-Gren Supper Conference at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago.”* 

It is challenged in very similar terms by the brief 
submitted in 1960 to the Parliamentary Committee on 
Indian Affairs by the Indian and Eskimo Welfare Com- 
mission of the Oblate Fathers in behalf of the Catholic 
Church in Canada. The brief states these four sociological 


facts: 


The first is the permanency of most Indian communi- 
ties scattered throughout Canada. No matter how 
many leave these settlements through marriage or 
in search of better opportunities, and no matter the 
extent of racial mixture or the degree of cultural as- 
similation to the majority group, practically 90% 
of the Indian communities in existence 50 years ago 
still survive as Indian communities . . . 


The second fact, which follows from the first, is the 
perseverance among these communities, of Indian 
cultural identification. Culture is the accumulated 
wisdom and way of life of the forefathers, and it is 
only natural for persevering Indian communities to 
raise their children in the human tradition they know 
best . . . The third sociological fact, and the most 
evident because the most distressing, is the inade- 
quacy of Indian communities to provide for their 
basic economic needs at a level comparable to that 
of other Canadian groups . . . The fourth fact is that 


21. Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
on indian Affairs, 3rd Session, 24th Parliament, Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings and Evidence, No. 12, June 16-17, 1960, Ottawa, p. 1032. 


22. Wenner-Gren Supper Conference, “The American Indian in 
Transition,” summary prepared by John Provinse and others, 
American Anthropologist, LVI, No. 3 (June, 1954), 387-394. The 
conference group concluded, inter alia: “Despite external pressures, 
and internal change, most of the present identifiable Indian groups 
residing on reservations . . . will continue indefinitely as distinct 


social units, preserving their basic values, personality, and Indian 
ways of life...” 


within the Canadian nation and in comparison with 
other citizens in other ethnic groups: (1) Indians 
have only restricted control over their capital assets 
and corporate management at the local level, with 
only sporadic and consultative participation in the 
administration of their own affairs at the regional and 
national level; (2) they have not yet been recognized 
as an ethnic minority meriting existence. They are 
neither expected nor encouraged to express their Indi- 
anness as a contribution to our evolving Canadian 
culture; on the contrary, it is their common impres- 
sion that Canada does not desire their cultural 
survival.?* 


In a leadership role in this expanding citizen concern 
is the recently created (January, 1960) Indian-Eskimo 
Association of Canada, an affiliation of some forty organi- 
zations, national, regional, and local, which grew out of 
the earlier National Commission of the Indian Canadian. 
This association has now established a Northern Service 
Committee to serve 


. .. as a clearing house of ideas, as guide and counse- 
lor in relation to projects, and as coordinator in 
volunteer efforts.?4 


One of the first projects undertaken by the committee 
is the recruitment of university students for volunteer 
summer service in Arctic communities. The association 
publishes a monthly newsletter, which reports on the 
activities of private as well as government organizations 
throughout Canada. 


Space will not permit detailed description of the ac- 
tivities of the many private organizations now devoted 
to Indian welfare questions. In the following listing, which 
is not complete, effort is made to indicate the main fields 
of interest of each organization. 


They may be divided according to their basic concerns 
as follows: 


a) The movement of Indians into urban centers: 
Coqualeetza_ (British Columbia) Fellowship; 
Vancouver Native Indian Service Council; Brit- 
ish Columbia Arts and Welfare Society; Edmon- 
ton Council of Community Services; Friends of 
the Indians Society—Edmonton; Friends of the 
Indians—Calgary; Canadian Native Society of 
Regina; Indian and Metis Service Council of 
Prince Albert; Indian and Metis Committee— 
Welfare Council of Greater Winnipeg; Indian and 
Metis Friendship Center (Winnipeg); Toronto 
Indian Club; Indian Association of Ottawa; Indi- 
an Association of Montreal. 


b) The advancement of educational opportunities: 
Indian and Eskimo Welfare Commission of the 
Oblate Fathers; Anglican Church of Canada; The 


23. ‘The Canadian Catholic Conference, “A Brief to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Indian Affairs,” Ottawa, May, 1960 (mimeo- 
graphed), pp. 1-2. 


24. Correspondence with John Melling, Executive Director, Indi- 
an-Eskimo Association of Canada. 
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c) 


United Church of Canada; The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada; and The,Salvation Army. 


The passage of favoring legislation and social ac- 
tion: Indian-Eskimo Association of Canada; The 
British Columbia Native Brotherhood; The Abo- 
riginal Native Rights Committee of British Co- 
lumbia; The Indian Association of Alberta; The 
Farm Women’s Union of Alberta; The Federation 
of Saskatchewan Indians; The Canadian Council 
of Christians and Jews; and The Canadian 
Friends Service Committee. 


The improvement of Indian health: Canadian 
Tuberculosis Association and the Canadian Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind. 


Summary 


in the field of Indian Affairs. In both countries, treaties 
were negotiated with the indigenous tribes for land ces- 
sions and to reserve designated areas for exclusive Indian 
use and otherwise provide for Indian welfare. 

As members of democratic societies, the citizens of 
Canada and the United States recognize a responsibility 
to call upon government for good and faithful perfor- 
mance of its duties. This has led to the formation of 
citizen organizations to advise and counsel with Indian 
groups and with government agencies. 

Private organizations devoted to Indian welfare seem 
to have a longer and stormier history in the United States, 
where federal administration passed through periods of 
violence and charges of corruption. Canada kept a more 
faithful record of adherence to its obligations, but in 
turn was accused by its citizens of inadequacies and lack 
of initiative. 

In both countries, private organizations, on the whole, 


have been constructive in their criticisms and have ful- 
filled their democratic mission of insisting on better per- 
formance by government. 


Canada and the United States share a common history 
derived from English Colonial experience in the New 
World of centralized, national authority and responsibility 
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Indian Craft Enterprise in the Northwest 


Erna Gunther* 


Many people in the Northwest who are interested in 
Indian affairs have often read longingly about the arts 
and crafts programs operating in other parts of the 
country and wished that this region could share in them. 
Perhaps it is time to analyze some of the reasons for the 
absence of this activity in the Northwest. 

It may come as a surprise that Indian arts are not 
flourishing in the Northwest despite the fact that nearly 
everyone who has come anywhere near the area has seen 
hundreds of small totem poles for sale. It is exactly this 
output which has discouraged the development of a true 
“Indian” art, for the majority of these poles are imported 
from Japan and the rest are produced in factories. Very 
few are made by local Indians. Baskets, fortunately can- 
not be copied so easily and consequently these are still 
genuine and relatively scarce. 

To lead up to this current situation, a little cultural 
setting is essential. Some Indian arts both by material 
and subject matter lend themselves readily to a modern 
interpretation, as for example, the pottery of the South- 
west, which can be obtained today in beautifully made 
small pots that are really replicas of the water jars used 
in the daily life of the Pueblo people. By contrast, the art 
of the Indians of the Northwest Coast, which is one of 


* Erna Gunther is Director of the Washington State Museum, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. Field work and 
research in the arts and crafts of the Indians of the Northwest 
Coast are continuing professional interests for her. She is currently 
preparing the Indian art exhibits for the World’s Fair to be held 
in Seattle. 


the great aboriginal arts of America, interpreted visually 
a highly developed social system and a world of spirits. 
These cultural features have disappeared and little has 
come into the lives of the Indians to fill the great void 
which was left. There is no longer any reason to carve the 
family myth on a totem pole or to create beautiful dishes 
and spoons for feasts that can never take place. The 
Salish of the southern region of the coast are still carrying 
on their spirit dances and continue to create costumes, 
but they no longer decorate the smoke houses with carved 
and painted house posts. Often the dances take place in a 
modern community hall with the basketball court marked 
out on the floor. Shamans no longer practice and the ab- 
stract spirit boards they once used are only found in 
museums, where younger Indians read the labels with 
amazement. Except for basketry, the art of this region 
belongs so totally to a culture which is gone that one must 
look for a new orientation. 

Since there never has been a government arts and 
crafts program in this area an attempt was made in the 
last two years through the Washington State Museum 
to acquaint the Indians with some features of their old 
handicrafts which could be adapted to modern use. For 
example: the split cedar bark canoe bailer would make 
a charming center piece for fruit or greens, the scoop 
canoe bailer could be used for serving crackers or cookies; 
halibut hooks could be worked into mobiles; the old type 
of wooden food trays fit well into modern decor without 
any change; well carved small canoe models are great 
favorites among very young travelers. These are relatively 
simple pieces to carve and each has a function which re- 
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moves it from the “useless” souvenir. These suggestions, 
however, presented several difficylties to the Indians: 
first, the materials were hard to get, and further, there 
were few men with sufficient experience to carve well, 
or with the patience to learn even were training made 
available. An effort was made to develop some training 
centers but both funds and teachers were not to be 
found. 


Basketry, an art of the women, is still practical on 
some reservations, especially on the Olympic Peninsula. 
Here the women have continued some of the old styles 
and also developed some new ones, like shopping bags, 
small purses, and earrings. All of these find a ready 
market, but it is difficult to “stockpile” them. The pat- 
tern of operation which is now several generations old 
is too strong to give way to modern marketing methods. 
For years now, the small basket has been looked upon 
as “ready money” because it could be made quickly 
and traded at the general store for merchandise. The 
transaction seldom yielded actual money. The baskets 
were of standard size and, in the past, were traded for 
twenty-five cents for one about two inches in diameter 
and two inches high with a cover; for fifty cents the 
basket would be increased to about a half inch more in 
each dimension. Larger ones were made in the same style 
to about a maximum of four inches in diameter and about 
two and a half in height. They were all sold or traded in 
the same way, but only the smallest size was started and 
finished for quick trade. Occasionally a larger one might 
be finished in the same urgent manner. This haste has 
been reflected in the technique of the baskets themselves 
for many are done in large stitches and often the choice 
of colors is restricted to what is at hand and ready rather 
than any selection based on aesthetics. 

On some of the reservations in the area where basketry 
is produced, the only method of marketing, aside from 
“trading” at the store, is a small sign in the window of 
the basketmaker’s house. Only on the Makah Reservation 
has another outlet been developed and this was achieved 
by the basketmakers themselves. The Makah Arts and 
Crafts shop was opened about four years ago in a small 
building offered them by the Tribal Council. Their season 
runs from May to September for the tourist trade. It is 
a cooperative venture of the simplest kind with little 
organization and less bookkeeping. Here also the need 
for immediate sale has been a problem, so the profits 
which the shop has made are reserved to pay the basket- 
maker for at least some of her pieces in advance of sale. 
Another group of basketmakers on the same reservation 
is organized through the Presbyterian Church and, while 
the two groups overlap and work together, sometimes 
owing to the personalities involved they are at cross pur- 
poses, adding to the difficulties usually found when or- 
ganizing activities of this kind. 

The Makah shop has developed the making of necklaces 
and trinkets of local shells in an effort to interest young 
girls and, hopefully, lead them into basket-making. So 
far this has remained a hope even though it is apparent 
that the shell necklaces are very marketable items and 


are made by some of the older women who either make 
baskets or turn to them for variation in their handwork. 

The Makah women involved in this work are frequently 
asked to demonstrate their techniques at arts and crafts 
fairs in western Washington. They are very well received 
and, by their work, reveal to the public that basketry is 
an intricate art and should have more monetary return 
than it has gotten in the past. The quick sale of all they 
have brought with them and the orders which they take 
home are great encouragement to those present, yet even 
this does not recruit many others into the work, and, 
especially, it does not touch the younger women who must 
learn the art if it is to be carried on. 

From this brief discussion, it is obvious that arts and 
crafts do not play an important part in the Indian 
economy of the Northwest, but, with proper guidance, 
there is no reason why these activities could not be 
brought into greater prominence. There is a buying public 
ready to accept well-made and authentic material and 
shops ready to receive these things for sale. In cities like 
Seattle, Vancouver, and Victoria there are a few shops 
which handle contemporary Indian crafts, but often these 
are displayed beside the machine-made goods shipped in 
from elsewhere. The shops cannot depend on the output 
from local sources and therefore must get goods where they 
can. In November, 1960, the American Friends Service 
Committee had an exhibition and sale of Indian hand- 
craft the bulk of which came from the Southwest. It was 
well selected and sold quickly, but the constant comment 
on the part of the visitors was: 


Where are the things from the Northwest? 


The wealth of output from the Southwest highlighted the 
situation here in a dramatic way. 

Very little effort has been made in the Northwest to 
adopt new materials or techniques in the field of art, 
even though some of the traditional materials take great 
effort to secure. One exception to this is the interesting 
knitting done by many of the tribes on both sides of the 
United States-Canadian border. They produce heavy 
socks which fishermen find very suitable to wear under 
wading boots, and beautiful bulky sweaters. All these 
things are made of home-spun sheep’s wool which, in 
quality and texture, is very reminiscent of the mountain- 
goat wool used for blanket weaving in former days. The 
knitting technique was first learned by men from the 
shepherds who cared for the early Hudson’s Bay Company 
flocks. Socks were the first articles knitted and this history 
of the craft can be seen in the fact that today the large 
sweaters are still knit in the round on many needles in- 
stead of the two-needle knitting traditional to American 
women. Designs for sweaters were originally taken from 
the coiled imbricated baskets of the Fraser Valley and 
Cowichan of the east coast of Vancouver Island; but in 
recent years they are becoming more and more realistic 
in animal figures, and even totem poles. This work has 
figured more consistently in the economy of the Indians 
making them than any other native craft. While some 
are sold directly to tourists and local people, many are 
again traded at the general store for groceries, but of 
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course each piece yields a larger return than the baskets 
discussed above. Sweaters for adults generally sell for 30 
to 40 dollars retail and the amount which the maker cur- 
rently receives for them, if sold to the occasional jobber 
or traded at the store, is not known. 

Little has been said about carving which in former 
times was the outstanding art of the Northwest Coast. 
There are a few Indian men who are carving in the 
“souvenir” field, but they are more apt to be in Canada 
than the United States. Generally, their work is not of 
the quality that could be considered in comparison to the 
art of former times. The output consists of small totem 
poles and other small woodcarving with designs which 
are either poorly conceived modern designs or poorly re- 
membered old forms. Artistically there is little to recom- 
mend them. But to relieve this tragic situation there is 
one outstanding carver in Canada, Bill Reid, who has 
created jewelry following closely the old traditions, and 
yet he has put the stamp of his own creative genius on 
each piece. There is also Mungo Martin, a Kwakiutl from 
Fort Rupert, who has worked on the restoration of totem 
poles as well as created his own. He makes masks for 


modern ceremonies and scmetimes allows one of his pieces 
to be sold. Neither of these men can be depended upon 
for a steady output, nor could it be expected. 

To summarize the situation in the Northwest: 

1. The great art for which the region is famous does 
not easily lend itself to modern purposes, but with care- 
ful thought much could be utilized to serve a present need. 

2. The Indians of this area, although they lost their 
cultural heritage only recently, comparatively speaking, 
must be introduced to it again and given a sense of pride 
in it. 

3. In order to carry on these arts young people must be 
impressed with this cultural heritage, and shown that they 
possess something over and above others, especially in 
their schools. Many young Indians will not learn these 
crafts because they feel that it further separates them 
from their schoolmates where the stress on conformity 
weighs heavily upon them. 

4. Even with help in marketing, these crafts can seldom 
become a main source of income, but they could be built 
up to supplement the highly seasonal income by furnish- 
ing at least partial employment in off seasons. 
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Native Indians and the Trade Union Movement 


in British Columbia 


Stuart Jamieson* 


It should be stressed at the outset that this brief 
portrayal of the role that unions have played among 
native Indians is restricted to a particular region, namely, 
Canada’s far western province of British Columbia. The 
article is based largely upon data compiled in a compre- 
hensive interdisciplinary study of the Indians of this 
province, carried out by a University of British Columbia 
group during 1954-56.1 Data from this source has been 
supplemented by labour relations research that this 
author and others have done on the subject between 
1948 and 1960.? 

The structure of the regional economy, the nature and 
composition of the trade union movement, the occupa- 
tional distribution of native Indians, and their patterns 
of involvement in union affairs, are all perhaps unique 
and different in British Columbia as compared to other 
regions of this continent, and require explanation at some 
length. However, the general picture that emerges is, 
perhaps, fairly typical of Indians in several areas of this 
continent that have been undergoing rapid industrial 
expansion and union growth. 

British Columbia is sometimes referred to as “the last 
frontier” on the North American continent. Its economy 
rests to a high degree on a few resource-based industries 


* Stuart Jamieson is in the Department of Economics and 
and Political Science, University of British Columbia. He has 
researched and published Canadian materials in those occupations 
and industries which are seasonal, such as agriculture, fishing, 
logging and construction. Dr. Jamieson collaborated with Drs. 
Hawthorn and Belshaw on a contemporary survey of conditions 
among the Indians of British Columbia, 1954-1956. 


1. See H. B. Hawthorn, C. S. Belshaw and S. M. Jamieson, 
The Indians of British Columbia, University of Toronto Press, 
Toronto, 1958, particularly, chapters 7, 8, 10, 11 and 13. 


2. See S. Jamieson and P. Gladstone, “Unionism in the Fishing 
Industry of British Columbia,” Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science, XVI (February, 1950), 1-11 and P. Gladstone 
and S. Jamieson, “Unionism in the Fishing Industry of British 
Columbia,” Ibid. (May, 1950), 146-171; P. Gladstone, “Native 
Indians and the Fishing Industry of British Columbia,” Ibid. XIX, 
(February, 1953), 20-34; also, S. Jamieson, “Labour Relations in 
the Resource Industries of British Columbia,” (unpublished mss.), 
1960. 


that produce largely for the United States and overseas 
markets. These are in order of importance: lumber, pulp 
and paper, mining and smelting, fishing and fish proc- 
essing. These industries, the main producing operations 
of which are carried on in various remote areas of the 
province, directly employ only a minor, and decreasing 
part of the labour force. By far the major proportion is 
employed in the myriad secondary and tertiary industries 
that depend, directly or indirectly, upon the resource 
industries. The population as well as the main business, 
finance and special services, are concentrated to an ex- 
treme degree in a relatively small area in the southwest 
corner of the province in and around the metropolitan 
centre of Vancouver. In contrast to all other provinces 
in Canada (and most if not all states in the United 
States), the population has grown Jess rapidly in the 
major metropolitan area than over the province as a 
whole since World War II. This general population in- 
crease throughout the province is a result of new and im- 
proved transportation facilities, the exploitation of new 
and hitherto untapped resources, and the rapid growth 
of new industries and new communities in hitherto remote 
and virtually unpopulated areas. It is in terms of such 
developments that British Columbia is “the last fron- 
tier”. 

Industrial and population growth in British Columbia, 
while more rapid than in the rest of Canada since the 
War, has been extremely uneven or unstable. The special- 
ized resource economy of the province is highly vulner- 
able to sharp seasonal and cyclical fluctuations in output 
and employment, and this in turn has been reflected in 
the unsteady rate of population increase. 

These basic features of the economy, and various major 
developments since the War, have affected the character 
and behaviour of workers and the pattern of labour- 
management relations in some of the major industries 
in British Columbia. For example, in logging, mining, 
fishing and canning, construction and transportation, 
a large proportion of the labour force in the past has 
consisted of migratory and casual workers. This is still 
the case in large numbers of the more marginal opera- 
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tions in these industries. In recent years, however, the 
trend toward larger scale, more mechanized plants using 
larger amounts of capital per worker—together with the 
growing centralization of processing facilities in main 
urban centres—has put a premium on stability (within 
the limits of seasonal and cyclical changes in demand) 
and induced preference for the stable, family worker in 
place of the casual migrant. 


These trends have coincided with a rapid growth of 
unionism since the War. For the past several years British 
Columbia has been the most highly organized region on 
the continent, with more than one-half of all non-agri- 
cultural paid workers belonging to unions, as compared 
to less than one-third over the United States and Canada 
as a whole, and hardly more than 40 percent in the more 
highly unionized states such as Washington, California, 
Michigan and Pennsylvania. Industrial relations have 
been comparatively more turbulent in British Columbia 
than in other provinces, considering the fact that the 
number, size and duration of strikes and lockouts have 
been disproportionately large in relation to the size of 
the labour force in this province. Labour disputes, more- 
over, have been concentrated to a disproportionate de- 
gree in certain major resource industries, particularly 
lumbering, fishing and construction. The most important 
underlying cause appears to have been the extremely 
unstable cycles of expansion and contraction that these 
industries have experienced for the past several decades, 
and particularly since World War II. 

This perhaps overly long introduction is a necessary 
background for any attempt to analyze the role and 
impact of trade unionism as it has affected the native 
Indians of British Columbia. Indians, whether considered 


as language entities or as tribal groups, show much di-. 


versity in their acculturation, integration, and commit- 
ment to the industrial system and its special institutions, 
such as trade unionism. Some Indian bands in the more 
remote northern parts of the province are among the 
most isolated on the continent, and have remained vir- 
tually untouched by the major developments discussed 
above. Apart from relief and other services provided by 
government, they depend upon hunting and trapping for 
their main sources of livelihood about as much today 
as they ever did. Other bands, by contrast, have become 
small urban enclaves within the major metropolitan 
centre of Vancouver, and, in economic terms at least, 
have become completely integrated into the urban in- 
dustrial economy while still residing on reserves and 
maintaining some distinct sense of identity. Between 
these extreme cases, the vast majority of the 35,000 Indi- 
ans in 187 bands in the province depend for their liveli- 
hood primarily upon employment in a few industries, sup- 
plemented by hunting, fishing, and in a few areas subsi- 
stence agriculture, as well as welfare payments in cash, 
kind, or services from the Indian Affairs Branch and 
other government agencies. More than two-thirds of all 
Indian workers, about 3,500 in all, are employed in only 
two industries, namely, fishing and logging or sawmilling. 
The addition of farming and trapping would raise the 


proportion to more than 90 percent. Among the remain- 
ing ten percent, the largest groups are those employed in 
longshoring, railway maintenance, and construction. 

The resource-based industries, particularly their pri- 
mary phases of production in which Indians tend to 
specialize, are fields of shrinking employment opportuni- 
ties. Rapid technological change, which has centralized 
processing operation in urban communities and substi- 
tuted capital for labour, accounts for most of the decrease 
in job opportunities; but in some areas depletion of re- 
sources also is partly responsible. 

The native Indians’ position in the resource industries 
has been marginal at best, and recent trends indicate 
that they may be displaced in growing numbers. At the 
same time, expansion in secondary (processing) and 
tertiary (service) industries has failed to benefit any 
but a small handful of Indians, even where such expansion 
has penetrated into hitherto undeveloped areas within 
easy commuting distance of Indian reserves. The problem 
is a familiar one in the vast body of literature dealing 
with cultural barriers to industrialization among so-called 
“underdeveloped peoples.” Emotional ties to village and 
kinship groups, customary or traditional participation in 
tribal ceremonies and social activities, the competing at- 
traction of hunting and fishing, the demoralizing effects 
of an obsolete and paternalistic system of administration, 
and the marked preference of Indians for seasonal out- 
door work rather than indoor jobs in factories, stores or 
offices—all such factors serve to prevent them from ac- 
cepting industrial employment as a permanent way of 
life, with all its disciplines, restrictions, responsibilities, 
and “freedoms.” 

These cultural barriers tend to create a self-perpetuat- 
ing “vicious circle” in human relations between native 
Indians and white employers that prevents a successful 
adjustment to the emerging industrial system. The un- 
willingness of Indians to stay on the job and their ten- 
dency to quit for no apparent reason leads employers in 
plants that depend on steady operations to discriminate 
against them on the grounds that they are “lazy” or “un- 
reliable.” An awareness of these attitudes on the part 
of Indians in turn discourages them from undertaking 
special education or training and from seeking jobs in 
factories or offices in the more urban areas. They cannot 
help, then, but remain confined to intermittent employ- 
ment in the primary industries. 

In brief, the relationships of most Indians to modern 
industry in British Columbia could be variously described 
as marginal, casual, or uncommitted, and such terms 
would also be a fair portrayal of their relationships to 
trade unionism, as an integral part of the industrial 
scene, 


These rather sweeping generalizations, however, hide 
some wide and interesting differences in the type and 
degree of involvemeut of native Indians in trade unions, 
and in the impact which unions have had upon them. 
These range all the way from the formation of separate, 
militantly “race-conscious” all-Indian organizations to 
separate Indian locals in predominantly white unions and 
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to more-or-less active or passive participation of Indian 
and white workers indiscriminately in various labour or- 
ganizations. These various patterns can best be portrayed 
in terms of specific industries and occupations in which 
Indians have been employed in sizeable numbers. 


Indians and the Fishing Industry 


More Indians have been employed in the catching and 
processing of fish than in any other industry in British 
Columbia and, until recently, it has been the industry 
in which they have been most successful in carrying over 
or adjusting their aboriginal knowledge, customs, and 
techniques to the requirements of a highly mechanized 
field undergoing rapid technological change. By far the 
most important branch of the industry has been salmon 
fishing and canning, and up to the 1920’s the latter de- 
pended largely upon Indian labour for its operations. 
Salmon are caught as they come into numerous inlets 
and river mouths to spawn. The size and location of 
salmon runs were the main determinants of the size 
and location of native Indian settlements, from aboriginal 
times to the present. And in the earlier years of the 
canning industry, with limited transportation and re- 
frigeration facilities, canneries had to be located close 
to the main fishing grounds. Up to the 1920’s, salmon 
canning was a highly decentralized industry, with almost 
100 plants scattered along a coastline that measures 700 
miles as the crow flies and almost 14,000 miles if traced 
out along the innumerable inlets, bays, river mouths, and 
islands. 

This structure gave local Indians in different areas 
some degree of bargaining power with canning companies, 
and gave rise to a type of indigenous collective bargain- 
ing, supported at times by strike action. The basic unit 
was the native Indian band, and the main negotiations 
were carried on by the local chief. Several instances ate 
recorded of strikes by Indian fishermen and women can- 
nery workers during the 1890’s and early 1900’s, particu- 
larly along the Skeena and Nass rivers on the northern 
coast bordering the Alaska panhandle.* Most of these 
concerned the prices paid fishermen for their catches, 
and wage rates or working conditions of cannery labour. 
One of the largest of such strikes involved some 800 
Indians from several bands in the important Rivers Inlet 
area. White and immigrant Japanese fishermen, while not 
directly involved in the dispute, refrained from fishing 
to support the Indians’ demands. The strike leader had 
the colourful name of Nedildahld (flavour of Moby 
Dick!), a native of Port Essington, and described in a 
newspaper account of the time as 


. a first class agitator, being possessed of a good 
command of language and the faculty of impressing 
the most optimistic feeling among his followers. In 
consequence of Nedildahld’s influence, the Indians 
are unanimous in their refusal to fish.* 


3. Gladstone, of. cit. 29-30. 


4. Daily Province (Vancouver, B.C.), July 13, 1904, p. 1. 


Indians also participated actively with whites in union 
organization and collective bargaining in the fishing in- 
dustry during this early period, mainly in the Fraser 
River district near more densely populated metropolitan 
Vancouver. This was, and still is, the most important 
centre of fishing and canning in the province. Prior to 
World War I, large numbers of Indians and their families 
from other districts used to migrate to the Fraser for a 
few weeks’ employment each year. 


Among white and Indian fishermen and cannery work- 
ers, the main stimulus to unionize was not so much to 
win wage increases or higher fish prices (although these 
were the main tangible issues in the major disputes that 
developed) as it was to protect themselves against the 
growing threat of competition and displacement by im- 
migrant Japanese fishermen and processing workers 
brought in by larger canning companies. With the help 
of the Vancouver and New Westminster Trades and 
Labour Council, affiliate of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress (Canadian counterpart of the A. F. of L.), several 
attempts were made to organize white and Indian fisher- 
men into permanent bargaining organizations. In each 
case these culminated in large, bitter, and violent strikes, 
involving as many as 8,000 fishermen and allied workers. 
Most of the violence was directed by white and Indian 
unionists against Japanese (and some white) strike- 
breakers. Such was the picture in 1893, 1900, and 1901. 
The role of the Indians in these disputes was interesting 
and significant. They appear to have had a unity and 
cohesiveness, through their indigenous band organizations 
and under the leadership of their chiefs, that they were 
not able to regain until, temporarily, in the late 1930's 
and 1940’s. Hostility to the Japanese, which they shared 
with the whites, led them to line up solidly with the 
Fishermen’s Union and support it to the end in strike 
action. In fact, as the course of events in the strike of 
1893 showed, they had a greater measure of solidarity 
than had the whites, who comprised a rather motley, 
disorganized element. According to the union secretary, 
the Indians 


... refrained from fishing to a man 


and did not commence until the whites capitulated and 
went back to work on the canners’ terms. Repeated ap- 
peals were made by cannery operators to the Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs to induce the Indans to resume 
fishing, but to no avail. One union meeting during the 
strike was addressed by three Indian band chiefs, named 
Capilano George, Cranberry Jack, and Charles Meshell. 
According to a local newspaper account: 


The tale they told showed clearly they fully under- 
stood the grievance of the white fishermen and be- 
ing in sympathy therewith, had joined the union. 
They narrated how they had been intimidated by 
the Indian Agent and expressed their contempt for 


5. World (Vancouver, B.C.), July 24, 1893, p. 2. 
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him and their determination to have nothing further 
to do with him. They thought he should look after 
their interests and not the interests of the canners. 
They spoke of the poor wages, of their having to 
travel around four cities in order to make a living.® 


The strikes of 1900 and 1901 were much larger and 
more spectacular affairs. The Port Simpson Indian Brass 
Band held outdoor concerts and led parades and mass 
demonstrations in support of the strikes. The Fisherman’s 
Union attempted to prevent strikebreaking by picketing 
the Fraser River and the Gulf of Georgia with a fleet 
of armed patrol boats, against the growing number of 
immigrant Japanese strikebreakers who were reported 
well armed with rifles for self-protection. Special details 
of provincial police were likewise sent out in patrols to 
attempt to maintain order. Violent clashes occurred and 
numerous arrests were made in both strikes. In the 1901 
dispute, union patrols adopted the practice of marooning 
Japanese strikebreakers on an uninhabited island in the 
Gulf of Georgia, after sinking their nets and setting their 
boats adrift. The strike of 1900 ended on a melodramatic 
note when martial law was declared in Steveston, centre 
of the Fraser canning industry, ostensibly to protect 
Japanese fishermen and their wives from the threat of 
violence from white and Indian strikers.’ Both strikes 
were finally lost, and the Fishermens Union declined and 
subsequently disappeared. 

Numerous attempts were made in following decades to 
organize fishermen, and numerous strikes occurred. Vir- 
tually all of these were under white leadership, and in 
most or all of them Indians, and in some cases Japanese, 
participated as supporting minorities. All told, there were 
several dozen local unions and several dozen strikes of 
fishermen and processing workers from 1901 to 1940.8 
For a number of reasons all but a few of these efforts 
failed. There was increasingly severe competition in the 
industry, brought about by over-investment of capital, 
excessive numbers of fishermen, and depletion of re- 
sources. Whites and Indians were increasingly displaced 
by immigrant Japanese, until the latter were restricted 
in number by passage of a special federal statute in the 
1920's. 

However, the most important single factor that con- 
tributed to strike failure and jeopardized the position of 
Indians in the fishing industry were major technological 
changes in both the primary fishing and processing 
stages of production—changes which have continued at 
an increasingly rapid pace over the past three decades. 
Larger and more mobile gasoline and diesel-powered ves- 
sels with power-driven catching and hauling devices rap- 
idly displaced fishing vessels propelled by oar and sail. 
The new equipment greatly increased the mobility of 


6. Ibid. 


7. A fuller account of these incidents, based on reports in various 
local newspapers of that period, is contained in Gladstone and 
Jamieson, of. cit., (May, 1950), 155-156. 


8. Ibid., 148-152. 


fishermen, who could now fish over the whole range of 
the coast at different seasons of the year. A minority of 
native Indians have managed to keep up with these 
developments and finance the much larger investments 
required, and numbers of Indians also have found new 
employment as hired crew members of larger purse-seine 
and halibut fishing vessels (a minority of which are 
owned and skippered by Indians). The majority, having 
smaller and less seaworthy vessels and poorer gear, have 
been virtually displaced, as they lost the protection that 
local isolation once afforded. 


The Indians’ position has been further weakened by 
parallel technological changes in the canning and process- 
ing phases of the industry. Improved transportation and 
refrigeration have made it possible to transport raw fish 
much larger distances than before, and this has allowed 
centralization and consolidation in the industry. Where 
at one time there were almost 100 canneries along the 
coast of British Columbia, there are now only eight 
operating, and the largest of these are in urban centres 
with predominantly white populations, far removed from 
most Indian reserves on the Coast. 


Displacement of Indian women from canning and proc- 
essing has further weakened the position of Indian fisher- 
men, because much of their bargaining power rested on 
the companies’ dependence on their womenfolk for 
canning labour. All told, native Indians today account 
for only about 2,000 of the 10,000 to 12,000 employed in 
primary fishing operations, and about 1,000 out of the 
3,500 to 4,000 employed in the processing phases of the 
industry. (Accurate estimates are difficult to make, be- 
cause the numbers employed in the industry vary widely 
from week to week during the season, as well as from 
one year to the next.) 


In the face of rapid technological change and growing 
consolidation by the industry, fishermen and shoreworkers 
in British Columbia, white, Indian, and Japanese alike, 
have had to organize on a coast-wide scale to be able to 
bargain effectively with the canning companies. This 
was finally achieved in 1945, with the formation of the 
all-inclusive industrial organization, the United Fishermen 
and Allied Workers Union of British Columbia. A num- 
ber of Indian fishermen had previously organized a sep- 
arate union on a coast-wide basis, named the Pacific 
Coast Native Fishermen’s Association. Its main purpose 
was Officially proclaimed to be 


. to protect the interests of all Indians engaged 
in the fishing industry. 


It later joined a more inclusive Indian organization, the 
Native Brotherhood of British Columbia, which had been 
formed in 1931. The latter organization was in principle, 
and still is, a province-wide protective association open 
to all native Indians. Under the impetus of the new 
group, however, one of its main functions became that 
of negotiating collective bargaining agreements with 
cannery operators and other employers, on behalf of 
Indian fishermen and processing workers. 
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For the past decade the United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers Union has enrolled in its,ranks the majority of 
the 15,000-odd fishermen and shoreworkers employed in 
the fishing industry in British Columbia (including a 
considerable, but unknown, number of Indians who also 
belong to the Native Brotherhood). The U.F.A.W.U. 
provides the main leadership and conducts the main 
bargaining negotiations with employers. The Native 
Brotherhood with few exceptions, has cooperated on a 
“silent-partner” basis, signing identical union agreements 
on behalf of its Indian membership. As the position of 
native Indians generally in the fishing industry has be- 
come more marginal in recent years, the Native Brother- 
hood has declined in relative influence and bargaining 
power. 


Indians and Forest Products 


The industries based on forest products are by far 
the most important in British Columbia. In terms of 
employment these fall into three main categories: logging; 
sawmilling and wood products, particularly plywood and 
hardboard; and pulp and paper. Logging and sawmilling 
together® comprise the second most important source of 
employment for Indians, and also the industry in which 
Indians have participated in, or at least had contact 
with, trade unions, to a degree surpassed only by that 
in fishing. In one respect, the lumber industry is of 
greater importance to native Indians in British Columbia; 
for, whereas fishing by its very nature is confined largely 
to the coastal area, logging and sawmilling are carried 
on in virtually every part of the province, and provide 
the main source of livelihood to more Indian bands (al- 
though not larger numbers of Indians) than does fishing. 

The long run trend in employment in logging and 
sawmilling is toward shrinking employment opportunities, 
as noted before. Technological change and mechanization 
make possible large and rapid increases in productivity 
(e.g., twenty-five per cent fewer loggers today in British 
Columbia can produce almost double the output of a 
decade ago) and the log output is used to an increasing 
degree for products other than lumber (pulp, newsprint, 
and rayon particularly). For native Indians, however, 
the lumber industry. provides increased employment op- 
portunities, a factor of potential importance as growing 
numbers become displaced from their traditional activities 
of fishing, hunting, and trapping. The added potential 
employment in lumbering has resulted from depletion in 
areas close to the main urban centres where the white 
population is concentrated. More now than ever before, 
logging and sawmilling operations have to be carried on 
in remote, heavily timbered areas, where Indians often 
comprise most or all of the resident population. 

Nevertheless, comparatively few native Indians have 
been able or willing to take advantage of their employ- 


9. Here the two are classed together, for in some areas of British 
Columbia the labour and production processes are interchangeable 
and virtually indistinguishable. 


ment opportunities in the forest products industries. Most 
of those who depend on the lumber industry for their 
livelihoods are concentrated in logging, and to a lesser 
extent, in seasonal “rough” sawmilling. An exhaustive 
survey carried out during 1954-55 disclosed the fact that 
no native Indians whatever were employed in the im- 
portant pulp, paper, and newsprint industry or in the 
production of plywood, despite the fact that some of the 
main plants in these industries are in localities within 
easy access of large Indian reserves. Much the same pic- 
ture applies to the larger sawmills and planing mills in 
lumber towns along the main railway lines in the province. 
The main reasons ior this pattern of employment were 
referred to earlier: the apparent preference of most 
Indians for brief, seasonal jobs (preferably outdoors) 
that allow them freedom to carry on ceremonial or social 
activities of their bands; and the unfavorable stereotype 
that this behaviour pattern instills in employers. The 
somewhat casual employment of Indians in the lumber 
industry “structures” their relationship to the main union 
in the field, namely, the British Columbia branch of the 
International Woodworkers of America, AFL-CIO. At- 
tempts to unionize lumber workers in British Columbia go 
back several decades, but on the whole these efforts to 
organize were less successful than those that went on in 
the fishing industry up to World War II. Since 1945, the 
I.W.A. has succeeded in organizing all but a minority of 
employees in the more marginal operations in outlying 
areas. For the past 15 years the union has been negoti- 
ating regional “master” agreements with employer associ- 
ations covering all major divisions of the lumber industry 
in the province. 

The majority of Indian workers in the industry could 
be classed as “passive” or “casual” participants in the 
union. The main centres of union strength lie in the 
larger processing plants in major urban communities, in 
which very few Indians are employed. However, there 
are a number of communities along the coast that de- 
pend on logging for their main source of livelihood, and 
in these native Indians comprise a majority, and in some 
cases, all of the labour force. Most of these belong to 
“sub-locals” of the International Woodworkers of Amer- 
ica. In a few cases, such as in the Pemberton Valley, 
some sixty miles north of metropolitan Vancouver, Indian 
loggers have organized local branches of the Native 
Brotherhood under their own leaders and, on a “silent” 
junior partner basis like that in the fishing industry, 
negotiate agreements with local employers identical to 
the “master agreements” signed by the I.W.A. 


Local branches of the I.W.A. are organized periodically 
in the more marginal, outlying lumber centres in the 
interior regions of the province, where Indians may con- 
stitute a sizeable minority, and in some cases, the majority 
of the work force. These branches are difficult to main- 
tain, however, because of the inordinate time and high 
costs of “servicing” such locals from union headquarters, 
coupled with high seasonality of employment and rapid 
turnover among Indian workers. Where strikes have 
occurred, the Indians generally have lined up solidly with 
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the whites, but on a more-or-less passive basis of “going 
along” with the majority. There have been no instances 
in recent years, to this author’s knowledge, of Indians 
participating in strike-breaking. 


Indians and Longshoring and Stevedoring 


A third pattern of membership and participation by 
native Indians in trade unions applies to the relatively 
small numbers who have become more or less permanently 
committed, on a full time basis, to particular industries 
or occupations. Here Indians comprise a small but stable 
minority of members in predominantly white unions, and 
Indians on occasion have been elected to office in union 
locals. This picture applies particularly to the 72 (at the 
last count) native Indian longshoremen who reside on 
reserves within or close to Vancouver and other main 
seaports in British Columbia. Some of the observations 
concerning longshoremen would also apply to the 110 
native Indians employed in railroad maintenance work, 
who reside on a number of scattered reserves along some 
of the main railroad lines in the interior. 

Up to the mid-1930’s longshoring in British Columbia, 
as in many parts of the United States, was a predominant- 
ly casual field of employment, with a chronic labour 
surplus averaging only a few weeks’ work per annum. 
Since then longshoring has become highly unionized and 
“decasualized”. “Closed shop” and exclusive “union hiring 
hall” agreements have been negotiated with employers by 
British Columbia locals of the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union. These union provi- 
sions have been used to limit entrance into the trade to 
numbers that can enjoy reasonably steady employment. 
Seniority lists are kept, and members with seniority are 
called to jobs in rotation so as to spread the work as 
evenly as possible. 

The seniority and rotation system when first applied, 
created some friction between Indians and the union. 
For decades Indians had been employed intermittently 
at longshoring, leaving each year when the fishing season 
began. When the seniority and rotation system was ap- 
plied by the union, Indians on leaving their jobs lost 
their seniority and were forced to enter again at the 
bottom of the list when they returned from fishing. In 
the Lower Mainland and Southern Vancouver Island 
they have been almost entirely displaced from fishing and 
have had to turn to other employment. From the hund- 
reds of Indians who used to be employed casually at 
longshoring, the number has narrowed down to the pres- 
ent seventy-two. These are steady employees who re- 
main at longshoring the year round with intermittent 
layoffs. In Vancouver in 1954 they were estimated to 
average 1,800 hours a year at a standard rate of $2.10 
an hour, or more than $4,000 a year counting overtime 
pay. At today’s higher rates of pay they would average 
close to $6,000 per annum. 

The Secretary of the Vancouver longshoremen’s local 
union was for several years a native Indian resident of 
the Squamish band in North Vancouver. He subsequently 
resigned, while continuing his membership in the union, 


to devote more time to the Native Brotherhood of British 
Columbia, in which he also holds office. 


Summary and Conclusions 


It is difficult to give any accurate and meaningful 
assessment as to just what the trade union movement has 
meant to native Indians in British Columbia, and what 
impact it has had upon them in terms of economic and 
social status, and of encouragement (or otherwise) to 
their greater integration into the predominantly urban 
industrial society of this province. As pointed out earlier, 
most Indians probably have had only casual or inter- 
mittent contact and involvement with trade unions, 
largely because the majority are casual, seasonal workers 
in fields which offer variable and seasonal employment 
such as logging and sawmilling, fishing and canning, and 
to a much lesser extent, longshoring, railroad maintenance 
and construction labour. Unions probably have improved 
the economic status and well-being of Indians as well as 
whites in these industries, because, during and after 
World War II, the largest wage increases, in percentage 
terms at least, have been won in the field of seasonal 
employment. In those industries or occupations that have 
been decasualized by union controls and restrictions, such 
as longshoring and railroad maintenance, some casual 
Indian workers have been displaced, but balancing these 
losses have been the gains in income, security, and 
status of those who have remained and achieved seniority. 
Again, in the fishing and canning industry, union gains in 
higher fish prices, wage increases, and fringe benefits to- 
gether with rapid technological change and mechanization 
may have contributed to the displacement of native 
Indians, benefitting only the minority that have managed 
to retain a more or less secure foothold. On the other 
hand, critics of the main union in the industry allege 
that its aggressive bargaining tactics have led to numerous 
long and costly strikes in which native Indians have 
been the heaviest losers. They argue that Indians depend 
to a far greater extent than whites or Japanese on fishing 
as a source of cash income and they cannot then turn as 
easily to other employment during a shutdown. Further- 
more, because Indians generally own and use inferior 
equipment and suffer from special skill and language 
limitations, they tend to be less mobile. Their fishing is 
more specialized in certain lines, more confined or lo- 
calized to certain areas, and shorter in duration, and this 
means that they are less able to make up for strike losses 
in one part of the season by gains in another. 


Apart from the purely economic considerations, a re- 
view of the record to date would seem to indicate that, 
to the limited extent that unions have had an impact on 
Indians, and Indians have participated in union affairs, 
there has been some “social gain” (for want of a better 
term). Trade unionism has been one of the few contexts 
in which native Indians in British Columbia have had 
the opportunity (and one which on various occasions they 
have used) to participate on a fully equal basis with 
whites and to share equally in losses as well as gains. 
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More important for the Indians in the attainment of 
equality in this limited area is the fact that it has not had 
to be at the price of losing their sense of pride and identity 
as a distinct ethnic and cultural minority. This undoubt- 
edly has improved the morale of many Indians over the 
years. It is doubtful whether such an organization as the 
Native Brotherhood of British Columbia could have been 
formed and continued to survive without the stimulus and 
encouragement from the major trade unions in the fishing 
and lumber industries of this province (although it should 
be noted parenthetically, some employers in the fishing 
industry have on occasion attempted to convert it into 
a “company union.”) 

The trade union movement, also has had a better 
record than most organizations in combatting prejudice 


and discrimination against native Indians (although, at 
the level of the specific industry, such as pulp and paper, 
the principles proclaimed have generally been well ahead 
of performance). A minority of union spokesmen elected 
to the Provincial Legislature of British Columbia by the 
moderately socialist Cooperative Commonwealth Feder- 
ation (or CCF) party, the official opposition in this 
province for over twenty years, have been among the 
more articulate defenders of Indian rights. Highly signifi- 
cant for the future perhaps, is the fact that a few years 
ago, a native Indian, Frank Calder, member of the 
Native Brotherhood and of the labour-supported CCF, 
was elected to the Provincial Legislature. Calder was the 
first Indian ever to be elected to a legislative body in 


Canada. 
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The Urbanization of the Yankton Indians 


Wesley R. Hurt, Jr.* 


Ever since the American Indians were placed on the 
reservations there has been migration to urban centers. 
With thousands leaving for the Armed Forces during 
World War II and through the efforts of the Federal Re- 
location Program a rapid increase in this movement has 
occurred during the last twenty years. To gain an under- 
standing of the types of adjustment that Indians are 
making in an urban environment, the city of Yankton 
in southeastern South Dakota was chosen for a five year 
research project by the State University of South Dako- 
ta.1 In this community the large Indian population fur- 
nishes an ideal laboratory for a study of urbanization of 
this ethnic group. 

The city of Yankton is primarily a trade center for a 
large corn farming area. Here, in addition, are several 
small industries such as a box factory, a seed company, a 
radio parts plant, and several food processing establish- 
ments. The South Dakota State Hospital also furnishes 
employment for many people. The population is increas- 
ing rapidly. In 1960, 9,279 people lived there in compari- 
son with 7,709 in 1950.* 


* Wesley Hurt is Director of the W. H. Over Museum and is in 
the Department of Sociology and Anthropology, State University 
of South Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota. He has a firm pro- 
fessional interest in why and how Indians become urbanized, and 
during the last three years he has been directing a study of Indians 
in Yankton sponsored by the Institute of Indian Studies with a 
grant from the State University of South Dakota Research Fund. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation to Robert Hall for 
reading the manuscript. 


1. The Indians who live in this city should not be confused with 
those of the nearby Yankton Reservation. Although the descendants 
of the Yankton tribe constitute the majority of Indians in this 
community, other tribes also are represented. 


2. United States Census, 1950, Vol. I, 41-20; United States Census, 
South Dakota, 1960, 43-20. 





Population Characteristics of. the Indians in Yankton 


No accurate figures exist for the number of Indians who 
live in Yankton. Because of their high mobility, even if 
accurate figures were available, they would apply only 
for a short time period. In December, 1959, the writer 
estimates that 269 Indians lived in the city. This un- 
doubtedly is the low figure for the year because in the 
summer the numbers swell with Indians coming to town 
for the warm weather seasonal work, such as in the seed 
company. In 1940, according to the U. S. Census, 29 Indi- 
ans lived in Yankton.® The big influx in population oc- 
curred in the early 1950’s with the employment opportu- 
nities provided by the construction of the nearby Gavin’s 
Point Dam. 

The high degree of Indian mobility is shown by the 
fact that of the recorded Indian families who entered 
Yankton between 1955 and 1959, over 50 percent had 
moved away by the end of the period. This means that 
many Indians do not become permanent residents once 
they move to town. Of 48 household heads interviewed 
in the fall of 1957, the median length of residence was 
5.5 years. Eleven heads had lived there for over 15 years, 
while one individual had been a resident for 52 years. 


The adults who live in Yankton (18 years of age or 
over) are primarily from the nearby Yankton Reservation 
(45.4 percent) and secondarily from the Santee Reserva- 
tion (20.4 percent), a slightly greater distance away. 
Larger but more distant reservations such as Pine Ridge 
and Rosebud contributed but five persons. When a Sioux 
leaves the reservation, he usually moves into an adjacent 
town or center from which it is easy to return and visit 


3. United States Census, 1940, Vol. II, part 6, 490. 
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friends and relatives, or he takes a great leap into large 
urban centers, such as Chicago, where employment is 
more lucrative and easier to find. Smaller urban centers 
too far away from the reservation to permit easy return 
have little attraction for the migrating Indian. 

Another population characteristic of the Yankton Indi- 
ans is the increasing number of children (under 18 years) 
who are born locally. Of a group of 148 children recorded 
in the fall of 1957, 115 were born in the city. No Indian 
interviewed in 1957 had been born in the city before 1925. 

The Indians in Yankton are a relatively young group 
of people. Thus, the median age of those interviewed in 
the spring, 1958 was 11.5 years. According to the U. S. 
Census in 1950 the median age for the United States 
was 30.2 years and that of South Dakota, 28.6. No figures 
exist for the city of Yankton but the county of Yankton 
in 1950 had a median age of 33.0 years. The figure for 
the median age of the Yankton Reservation also is un- 
available. Roughly comparable, however, is Shannon 
County, comprising the Pine Ridge Reservation, which in 
1950 had a median age of 20.9 years.* It is evident from 
these figures that the city of Yankton is a place where 
young and middle-aged Indians have migrated, while 
older individuals have remained on the reservations. This 
does not mean, however, that there are no old Indians in 
the city, for in 1957, one resident was 95 years of age 
and nine other people over 60 years. These older people 
generally have moved to Yankton to be taken care of 
by children or other relatives already living there. 

A further characteristic of the Indian in Yankton is 
the numerical superiority of women (141 women and 121 
men). Since the sexes are almost equal in number under 
the age of 18, women are more numerous in the adult 
group. Men apparently are more transient, leaving Yank- 
ton for larger industrial areas, moving back to the reser- 
vations, or simply wandering along the open highways. 
The women are less mobile because their responsible sex 
role involves care of large numbers of children usually 
found in the urban Indian family. 

The Indians of Yankton do not live in any racially 
segregated or single residential zone. Rather they reside 
wherever they can find low-rental housing. In Yankton, 
the low-rental zones tend to cluster in the outskirts, front- 
ing the railroads, and along the creek beds that run 
through the city. In these same areas, economically de- 
pressed Caucasoid and Negroid families also live. 


General Problems Facing the Indians in Yankton 


The paramount problem facing Indians in Yankton is 
finding employment. Many of the jobs available to the 
unskilled laborer are seasonal in nature because the cold 
winters force industries such as the seed company and 
box factory to curtail their production. 

However, the general lack of winter work is only one 
aspect of the employment problem. The Indian generally 
lacks training, is uninformed and non-aggressive in his 
search for jobs, and, in addition, many employers are 


4. County and City Data Book, 1956, pp. 2, 258, 269, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


reluctant to hire members of his race. This employment 
discrimination against the Indian is not based solely upon 
simple race prejudice, but also upon many actual cases 
of poor job performance by the Indians. Many Indians 
have yet to accept the local work habits such as regu- 
larity and punctuality. They consider the work and social 
values of the non-Indian alien to them despite the years 
that have passed since their ancestors hunted buffalo. 
The Yankton Indians frequently acknowledge this dis- 
crimination as largely justified, but they object to an 
Indian with good work habits being penalized by the bad 
behavior of some members of his race. 

Indicative of the employment problems facing these 
Indians is the fact that only 20 household heads of a total 
of 54 interviewed in the fall of 1957 were employed. It 
should be noted, though, that several of these individuals 
had worked during the summer season. Fortunately, em- 
ployment is not the only source of income for these 
people; lease money from reservation land and aid from 
various federal and state welfare programs prevent dire 
poverty. In 1959, 25 household heads, (total 54), received 
money from the Aid to Dependent Children’s program. 

The type of work obtained by the Indians in Yankton 
generally is classed as unskilled labor. Only a few Indians 
are employed in the skilled trades such as auto mechanics, 
radio parts assembling, and house painting. None were 
employed as “White Collar” or as professional people. 

Another major problem facing the Indian in Yankton is 
that he is generally excluded from the social and political 
activities of the community. He is rarely, if ever, invited 
to join clubs and organizations containing non-Indians 
and in city government he plays only the role of the 
voter. Only a few of the local churches make an attempt 
to incorporate Indians in their social activities. Unless an 
Indian is a mixed-blood, he has little social contact with 
the white man except for members of the lowest eco- 
nomic class. In particular contacts between young Indian 
girls and older white men are fairly frequent in bars and 
in automobiles. It should be emphasized, however, that 
not all Indians are bothered by this social and political 
exclusion. Many of them do not care for more than the 
absolutely necessary contact with the white man. This 
isolation and mutual prejudice between the two races was 
also noticed by Lovrich in Rapid City, South Dakota.® 


Figure I 
Possible Types of Adjustment of the Indians 
in Yankton, S. D. 


Rejected Selecting Accepting 
Urban-Oriented Xx Xx 


Migratory-Oriented x x 
Reservation-Oriented xX 


Only those marked with an “X” were encountered by the writer 
in this community. 


5. Frank Lovrich, “The Assimilation of the Indian in Rapid City.” 


Master’s Thesis State University of South Dakota, 1951, (Mimeo- 
graphed). 
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“Alchoholism” is a problem that plagues Indians in 
Yankton as it does most other North American Indian 
groups. In one way or the other, it is tied to a wide variety 
of crimes and misdemeanors. Thus, in the five-year period 
before 1959, there were 471 Indian arrests for public in- 
toxication with one individual being arrested 39 times 
and four people over 20 times. In addition, there were 71 
arrests for disturbing the peace, 27 for assault and battery, 
and 37 for reckless driving, nearly all while intoxicated. 
It is a mistake to label all the Indians in Yankton as 
“alcoholics” even though many are heavy drinkers. Ex- 
cessive use of alcohol is related both to a lack of organized 
social activities and recreation for Indians in the city, 
and to the fact that Indians have placed a high prestige 
value on social drinking. Social drinking plays such an 
important role in their lives that the informally organized 
“drinking clubs” are a major unit of local Indian social 
organization. 


Types of Indian Adjustment to Yankton 


In analyzing the types of Indian adjustment in Yank- 
ton, all Indians encountered by the writer are included, 
whether they were just visiting or had lived there for 
years. This method was considered necessary so that the 
unique attitudes and behavior of permanent residents 
could be revealed in contrast with those people who were 
temporary. 

Depending upon the criteria selected, it is possible to 
classify the adjustment of the Indians into many different 
schemes. The method here utilized was the result of the 
type of data collected. If different questions had been 
asked, a different classification would be called for. 


The main divisions of the classification are based upon 
ways, logically conceived, that an Indian can react to his 
environment. Thus, he can be rejecting, selecting, or 
accepting. Regardless of basic attitude, he still must come 
to terms with his surroundings. Three orientations are 
possible: reservation, migration, and urban. As shown in 
Figure 1, nine possible combinations can be constructed. 
Three of these combinations, however, are logically im- 
possible for the Indians of Yankton, including the “urban- 
oriented rejecting Indians,” the “reservation-oriented re- 
jecting Indians,” and the “reservation-oriented accepting 
Indians.” Thus, if an individual is of the type who rejects 
his environment, his only recourse would be to commit 
suicide or become a “migratory-oriented rejecting Indian.” 
In addition, an Indian who accepts his urban environ- 
ment could not at the same time be a “reservation- 
oriented Indian.” The latter type can be found on reser- 
vations but not living in Yankton. 

An alternate scheme would be to use the terms “tradi- 
tional or conservative” as opposed to “progressive.” The 
writer has not used this scheme because it is misleading 
when applied to the Indians in Yankton. Implicit in this 
scheme is the assumption that the traditional Indian is 
the one who lives on the reservation or who makes a bad 


adaptation to the urban life and vice versa.® 


If we examine the aboriginal Dakota Sioux culture, 
we can see economic activities that are akin to move- 
ments made by the seasonal laborer who migrates to 
Yankton in the summer. Before the Dakota were placed 
on reservations, they lived in hunting bands that moved 
several times a year, as economic conditions dictated. 
The settled, isolated life of a rural farmer or stock raiser 
on a reservation contrasted strongly with their culture.? 
Even the life of a seasonal laborer living permanently in 
Yankton seems more compatible with traditional Dakota 
Sioux culture than that of a rural farmer. In contrast, 
the “progressive” Indian on the reservation who is suc- 
cessful as a farmer or stockman may make a poor adap- 
tation to the urban life in Yankton. There are, however, 
certain aspects of the reservation in harmony with a 
traditional Dakota Sioux. For example, he has greater 
opportunities to practice his ceremonies and rituals, can 
avoid frequent contact with the white man, and can get 
by with less money to satisfy his basic needs. The 
category “traditional” thus seems to be too simplified a 
concept to explain the degree of assimilation in an urban 
situation. 


The Rejecting Indians 


These are individuals who react negatively toward 
their environment. They usually leave the reservation as 
adolescents but find little attraction in the cities. Their 
negativisms stimulate frequent contacts with the law 
on charges of vagrancy, public intoxication, and dis- 
turbing the peace. Thus, when not wandering, they spend 
much time in jail. Their life histories are unique in detail 
but contain many common themes. Feeble attempts are 
made now and then to find work of a temporary nature. 
Between jail sentences they may live off friends or rela- 
tives. A common pattern is to live temporarily with an 
Indian woman who is willing to provide support without 
requiring permanent attachment. They profess little 
allegiance to Indian culture, Indian identification, or to 
the American middle-class value system. Their professed 
indifference toward life may be acquired as much from 
their association with white migrants of this class as from 
a hopeless sense of frustration. The early life patterns of 
these individuals have not been studied but from what is 
known about modern Indians in general, they probably 
were raised in broken or maladjusted families. From three 
to five individuals of this type can be found at any one 
time in Yankton, usually in jail. 


6. For a study of urban Indians based essentially on the folk-urban 
or traditional-progressive construct, see Robert White, “The Ur- 
banization of the Dakota Indians,” Master’s Thesis, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, 1959. 

7. There is evidence that at least in early historic times some of 
the Dakota tribes, such as the Yankton, practiced a limited amount 


of horticulture in addition to hunting. For examples see the Tabeau 
description of the Yankton during the period about 1802, Anne H. 
Abel (editor), Tabeau’s Narrative of Loisel’s Expedition to the 
Upper Missouri, 
1939, p. 169. 


University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. 
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The Selecting Indians 


“Selecting Indians” display a varied behavior and 
ideology while sharing some important characteristics. 
They refuse to accept at face value the cultural pattern 
of either the reservation or the dominant tradition of the 
city of Yankton. Another characteristic is the frequent 
lack of consistency between their overtly expressed values 
and their actual behavior. As a result, they generally re- 
main dissatisfied with life. Major types of these Indians 
include: A) The reservation-oriented Indian who, in turn, 
can be divided into three sub-types: 


1) The seasonal migratory laborers are those who come 
to Yankton generally to find summer employment at the 
box factory, seed company, and in outdoor construction 
projects. Once the work term is finished, they return to 
the reservation. Many of these, as previously mentioned, 
are the most “traditional” of Indians, perhaps even more 
traditional than many of those who remain unoccupied 
on the reservation. It should be remembered that the 
aboriginal Dakota Sioux also made an attempt to be 
self-supporting. The reasons for returning to the reserva- 
tion, however, are manifold. The traditional desires ex- 
pressed include a greater amount of contact with Indian 
friends and relatives left behind, a love of the open spaces, 
and a greater freedom for ceremonies and rituals. Eco- 
nomic motives also send them back to the reservations in 
the winter. There the Bureau of Indian Affairs provides 
a certain amount of winter financial relief not available 
to them in the cit , if they are able-bodied and capable of 
self-support. Food and rent are also cheaper for the un- 
employed living on the reservations. The preservation of 
Indian integrity is a primary value with them. If adult, 
they generally can speak the Dakota language and desire 
that their children learn the native language. The writer 
does not have an accurate count for any one summer be- 
cause the number varies considerably even in one year. 
Perhaps from 40 to 50 Indians each summer come to 
Yankton for seasonal employment. 


2) The permanent or long-time residents are character- 
ized by an intense longing to return to the reservation 
and by an active dislike of the city. They comprise about 
20 percent of the Indians. The main reason they give for 
moving to Yankton is for economic betterment, and they 
state that if they could make a living on the reservation 
they would return. With many, this is no idle statement 
because, over the course of time, they do return. Speci- 
fically, they claim that on their reservation they own no 
land, lack resources, relatives to support them or help 
them, or are too young and in good health to qualify for 
the federal relief and other social welfare programs. The 
young and middle-aged state that they were born too 
late to get in the land allocation programs and that they 
did not inherit enough land from their parents. To them 
the reservation represents a home in every sense of the 
word, that is, a place of many friends and relatives, low 
rentals, low prices, and a healthy outdoor environment. 
Many profess to enjoy the pleasures of farming and stock 
raising. They dislike Yankton for contrary reasons. 


Many of these Indians in their life histories manifest 
employment difficulties due to poor jeb performance. 
They quit jobs easily, fail to report when hired, or are 
unsteady workers. They claim, more so than any other 
group, that they are discriminated against by the whites 
in the community. A characteristic noted in several of 
the families of this type studied was that in the cities 
they live relatively isolated from both the other Indians 
and whites. Sometimes this is partially the result of be- 
longing to church groups which make no attempt either 
to incorporate them or to stimulate them to form their 
own societies. The type of church to which they belong 
is quite important to Indians in that it is one of their 
main vehicles for integrating into Yankton society. 

Indians generally make frequent trips to the reserva- 

tions for visiting friends and relatives or attending church 
services. Some of them retain an active membership in 
the Native American Church on the Yankton reserva- 
tion.’ Preservation of Indian identity is important and 
they would like to have their children speak the Dakota 
language. 
B) The urban-oriented residents: These Indians have in 
common a critical attitude toward living in Yankton but 
like living on a reservation even less. They comprise about 
40 percent of the Indians. Although claiming to have left 
the reservation primarily for economic betterment, they 
state that they would not return even if they could find 
employment there. To Indians of this type, the reserva- 
tion is not only a place without employment but also has 
the disadvantage of a poor water supply, a lack of elec- 
tricity, and a general absence of material comforts. In 
addition, on the reservation they are expected to share 
wages and property with friends and relatives. 

In Yankton the urban-oriented usually find difficulty 
in adjusting to the community as full-fledged members. 
As a result, they tend to associate with other Indians and 
members of the depressed white economic classes. Their 
social life tends to be informal, that is, visiting with 
friends and relatives in their homes and in bars. If they 
are Episcopalians, most are members of the Dakota 
branch of this sect.® This church meets on Sunday evening 
in the homes of members and is led by an Indian catechist. 
The organization, however, is more than a religious group 
in that it has many social functions, sponsors the local 
Surplus Commodity Program, and aids in finding em- 
ployment. As was noted by Ritzenthaler and Seller in 
Milwaukee in similar organizations, the membership list 
of the Yankton church is large and the attendance is 
small.1° The preservation of Indian identity is considered 
important by this type of Indian and, as a result, there 


8. This religious group is sometimes known as the Peyote Cult 
from the practice of members taking, as a sacrament, portions of 
the cactus containing alcoloid mescaline. 

9. W. R. Hurt, “The Yankton Dakota Church; A Nationalistic 
Movement of Northern Plains Indians,” in R. Carneiro and G. Dole 
(eds.), Essays in the Science of Culture, Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York, 1960, pp. 269-287. 


10. R. R. Ritzenthaler and M. Sellers, “Indians in Urban Situa- 
tion, A Preliminary Report,” Milwaukee, 1953 (mimeographed). 
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is a strongly militant and nationalistic men’s lay organiza- 
tion attached to the Dakota Church group. 

Some of the other members of the urban-oriented-select- 
ing Indians retain membership in the Native Church of 
America and return to Greenwood on the Yankton Reser- 
vation for services. Membership in this cult is by family 
groups. Even these family groups are in one way or the 
other related. About six to eight families belong to this 
sect. 

In spite of their dislike for the reservation, many of 
these Indians make fairly frequent visits there to see 
friends and relatives. The middle-aged and older individu- 
als can speak the Dakota language and regret that their 
children are not learning it. 

Great inconsistencies are noted in the expressed values 
of the urban-selecting Indian in relation to his actual 
behavior. He pays verbal service to the value of education 
and steady employment. However, likely as not he takes 
his children out of school after they graduate from the 
eighth grade and may make little or no effort to find em- 
ployment. 


The Accepting Indians 


The primary characteristic of these Indians in Yank- 
ton is that they prefer the white man’s culture to that 
of the Indian. In spite of their preference, they may not 
attain a good adjustment because of poverty, physical 
handicaps, race prejudice, and a lack of education or 
training. In this group are Indians born off the reserva- 
tion, those who have lived off the reservation for a long 
time, Indian women who are, or have been married to 
a white man, descendants of a marriage between a white 
man and an Indian women, or descendants of Indian mis- 
sionaries and federal employees. However, the mere fact 
that they belong to one of these classes doe’ not mean 
that they will become an accepting Indian. If in the 
intermarriage the white man was of the depressed eco- 
nomic class, they may associate with and may come to 
choose the values and behavior of a selecting Indian. 

The accepting Indian is both highly critical and 
ashamed of Indians and Indian culture. Several refused 
to be interviewed because they did not want to be identi- 
fied with Indians or were afraid that their white neigh- 
bors would see that they were recognized as Indian. The 
abolition of reservations is advocated because they be- 
lieve this system results in the Indians not making any 
progress. Reservations are rarely visited, and when they 
are, it is for business or to see a very close friend or 
relative. 

Many do not go to church, while those who do try 
to participate as regular members rather than joining 
an Indian branch. Although several can speak and under- 
stand the Dakota Sioux language, they are not making 
any attempt to teach it to their children. The accepting 
Indians can be divided into two main sub-types: 

A) The urban-oriented accepting Indians: As a whole 
these individuals attempt to integrate into the American 
middle class and accept its standard values, such as desire 


for education, self-support, full-time employment, home 
ownership, and amassing of material possessions. 


B) The migratory-oriented accepting Indians: These 
people generally have made a satisfactory adjustment 
to the migratory worker sub-culture of the United States. 
They differ from the migratory Indians of the rejecting 
types in that they make attempts to and frequently find, 
seasonal employment. In their association with non- 
Indian migratory workers, their traditional Sioux values 
toward property and work have been reinforced. They 
usually work little more than necessary to attend to their 
needs, are exceedingly generous, rarely attempt to save, 
and drink heavily. Family life, as can be expected, is 
rare and when present is unstable. Since they are migra- 
tory they are difficult to find in Yankton. Those inter- 
viewed by the writer were usually in jail. 


Conclusions 


In a study of the Indians who live in Yankton, South 
Dakota, several conclusions can be made regarding their 
types of adjustment to an urban environment. 


1) These Indians cannot be classified in a simple scheme 
based on degree of assimilation or acculturation. The 
path to absorption in the Yankton community is not 
a single track because this city has a composite cultural 
pattern. In fact, Yankton should be considered as a group 
of interrelated sub-cultures. Thus, an Indian migrating 
to the city can integrate into an economically depressed 
class of part-time or full-time unskilled laborers, he may 
pass directly into the middle class of skilled or semi-skilled 
laborers, or he may join the ranks of the unemployed 
living on various public welfare programs. Each of these 
classes have distinct differences in behavior and ideology. 


2) The way an Indian adjusts will be dependent upon 
his basic reactions toward his life and environment in 
general. He may be an individual who is antagonistic and 
rejecting to society in general. This will result in his 
moving through life as a vagrant. The Indian also may 
be the discriminatory type that endeavors to retain 
certain of the cultural traits of aboriginal Sioux culture, 
of reservation culture, and of the modern urban pattern. 
By migrating back and forth as a seasonal laborer or by 
remaining in Yankton but living apart from the general 
community he is able to accommodate his life to varied 
economic requirements. If he is the satisfied type, he may 
accept the dominant culture of the reservation and only 
pay visits to Yankton; again he may completely integrate 
into Yankton; or he may choose to be a migratory worker 
moving through the United States. 


3) The reasons for an Indian reacting in these various 
ways depend on whether he was born on a reservation 
or in a city, the type of adjustment his family and social 
group made to these two environments, and his individual 
experiences. As George Spindler has noted in his studies 
of the Menomini, and Fred Voget observed on the Caugh- 
nawaga Iroquois Reserve, many different degrees of ac- 
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culturation are found on the reservation.!! The type of 
adjustment that an Indian makes on a reservation will 
naturally be related to his reactions in an urban environ- 
ment. We must beware, however, of categorically assum- 
ing that a well-adjusted Indian on a reservation will make 
a better adjustment to city life than those Indians who 
have difficulties on a reservation. In many respects, the 
life of the migratory worker or the seasonal laborer in 
Yankton has more in common with traditional Sioux 
culture than does the rural American farming pattern of 
the reservation. 

The city of Yankton itself imposes formidable barriers 
to the assimilation of the Indian even if he so desires. 
Employment opportunities for unskilled workers tend 
to be seasonal. Many employers refuse to hire Indians on 
the basis of the poor job performance of other members 
of his race. The Indian is rarely invited to social and 
political functions of the non-Indian community, and 
little effort is made to see that he completes his education. 

4) A strong correlation is noted between Indians who 
accept the general culture of Yankton and interracial 
marriages. They tend to be descendants of a mixed marri- 
age, are themselves married to a member of the white 


11. G. D. Spindler, “Sociocultural and Psychological Processes in 
Menomini Acculturation,” University of California Publications in 
Culture and Society, Vol. 1, University of California Press, Berke- 
ley, Cal., 1955, Fig. 2, p. 118; F. Voget, “Acculturation at Caughna- 
waga: A Note on the Native-Modified Group,” American Anthro- 
pologist, LIII (1951), 220-231. 


race, or had parents who were Indian missionaries or 
federal employees. In contrast, the selecting and rejecting 
Indians come from marriages with members of their own 
race or are descendants of race admixture that took place 
several generations back. 

5) Economic factors play a great role in the motives of 
Indians migrating to Yankton. They generally come from 
reservations without resources or opportunities to make 
a living. Many are younger Indians who have not inherit- 
ed any land. Additional reasons, however, also propel 
them to leave, such as a dislike of the traditional Sioux 
sharing patterns. They do not necessarily seek or actively 
pursue employment in Yankton if they can find other 
means of supporting themselves. 

6) There is no reason to assume that the Indian will 
completely assimilate in a few years into the dominant 
Yankton culture pattern. The Yankton community itself 
permits the formation of new sub-cultures as long as 
certain types of general behavior and ideology are re- 
spected. Thus, many Indians for years to come may 
continue to form their own clubs, church groups, and in- 
formal social groups which preserve various features of 
aboriginal culture. One factor which will undoubtedly re- 
sult in a more rapid acculturation is the increasing num- 
ber of Indian children born in the city. These children 
will not be handicapped by the difficulties of having made 
previous adaptations to a reservation life. Eventually they 
will acquire a more adequate education in integrated 
schools and develop a greater sense of belonging to the 
community. 
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Community Development in Manitoba 


Jean H. Lagasse* 


The purpose of this article is to describe the Com- 
munity Development program of the Department of 
Welfare of the Province of Manitoba. The community- 
development approach is not new to social scientists. 
An impressive bibliography is readily available to anyone 
who wishes to study its guiding principles, methods, and 
techniques. This article will have served its purpose if it 
is successful in explaining why Community Development 
was chosen to help in the integration of people of Indian 
ancestry in Manitoba, what problems it hopes to solve, 
and how it was adapted to serve under the specific con- 
ditions prevailing in Manitoba. These factors can be 
more meaningfully discussed if the reader possesses some 
statistical information about the population to be served 
by Community Development.! 


Population 


There are close to 50,000 persons of Indian ancestry 
in Manitoba whose identity is recognized as such. That 
group represents more than thirty percent of the popula- 
tion who could claim some Indian ancestry. Over the 
years, the majority have been completely assimilated. 


* Jean H. Lagassé is Director of Community Development Services 
for the Department of Welfare of the Province of Manitoba. 
From 1956 to 1959, he was Director of a five-man team commis- 
sioned by the provincial government to study the socioeconomic 
conditions under which people of Indian ancestry were living. 


1. Jean H. Lagassé, Jean K. Boek, Walter E. Boek, Walter M. 
Hlady, and Ralph B. Poston, The People of Indian Ancestry in 
Manitoba, Queen’s Printer, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 1959. 





Once acculturation has progressed to a certain point, 
people with some Indian ancestry prefer to identify 
themselves by their European ancestry and are usually 
successful in passing as such. 

Having the legal status of “Indian” makes a person 
eligible for programs of assistance offered by the federal 
Indian Affairs Branch. The Metis, on the other hand, 
have access only to the programs of assistance designed 
to serve in a general way all residents of the province. 


a) The Indians 


Of the 23,000 Indians in Manitoba, approximately 
10,500 are Cree. Approximately the same number are 
Saulteaux. The Sioux (Dakota) number 1,200 and the 
Chipewyan (Athapascans) 800.2 At the time of the first 
white contacts there were also Dog Ribs and Assiniboines 
in Manitoba. Both had left the province by 1850, having 
been displaced respectively by the Cree and the Saul- 
teaux. 

The great majority of Indians live on reserves assigned 
to them during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
At that time, treaties were signed with each band. In 
recognition for the surrender of Indian interest in Can- 
adian soil, the Crown undertook to set aside reserves and 
provide other benefits such as cash payments, annuities, 
educational and health facilities and other considera- 
tions.* For all practical purposes, the treaties have now 


2. Indian Affairs Branch, Census of Indians in Canada, Queen's 
Printer, Ottawa, 1961, pp. 18-21. 

3. Morris Alexander, The Treaties of Canada With the Indians 
of Manitoba and the Northwest Territories, Willing and William- 
son, Toronto, 1880. 
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been replaced by the Indian Act and accompanying regu- 
lations. While this Act does not place restrictions on any 
of the provisions of the treaties, it does provide for many 
benefits not embodied in the original treaties. The British 
North American Act (section 91) charged the federal 
government with the administration of Indian Affairs. 
The major functions of the Indian Affairs Branch are:* 
the management of Indian Reserves and surrendered land, 
tribal and band funds, education, welfare, relief, family 
allowances, rehabilitation of Indian veterans on reserves, 
descent of property, Indian treaty obligations, enfran- 
chisement of Indians, and a variety of other matters. 


From the signing of the treaties to the end of World 
War II Canadians looked upon Indians as “wards” of the 
federal government and left to the federal government 
and the churches the entire burden of their integration. 
The post-war era has brought Canadians in contact with 
many underdeveloped areas and underprivileged people 
throughout the world. The sight of poverty abroad re- 
minded them of poverty at home. While the legal re- 
sponsibilities for Indian Affairs remains with the federal 
government, other levels of government and ordinary 
citizens are now accepting some responsibility as well, 
but much progress still remains to be done in that di- 
rection. 


b.) The Metis 


By definition a Metis or half-breed is a person of mixed 
Indian and European ancestry. It is no longer possible to 
identify as Metis or half-breed all those who are of mixed 
white and Indian background, for this presupposes a 
knowledge of individual genealogies. In a mobile society, 
it is frequently impossible and seldom convenient to ob- 
tain information about the family background of neigh- 
bors or work associates. Other criteria serve in lieu of 
genealogies: language, physical appearance, surname, 
background of usual associates or friends, behavior, and 
level of occupation are some of the indices used to de- 
termine a person’s ethnic background. In the case of the 
Metis, only those who answer to the stereotyped concep- 
tion of what a Metis should look like and how he should 
behave tend to be identified as such. The presence of 
Indian physical characteristics is not important although 
it helps to identify as Metis some persons who might 
otherwise not be detected. A more important criterion is 


. living under poor circumstances similar to those 
under which Indians are assumed to be living. 


There are close to 25,000 persons who, for the reasons 
given above, are usually identified as Metis or half-breeds 
in Manitoba. It is estimated that this figure represents no 
more than 25 percent of the total population who could 
claim some mixed Indian and European ancestry. Before 


4. Indian Affairs Branch, A Review of Activities, 1948-58, Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, 1960, p. 1 


the first large wave of migrants to Manitoba in the early 
1870's, there were 10,000 Metis in the province compared 
to 1,500 whites.® The majority were descendants of Cree 
or Saulteaux women and French or Anglo-Saxon men. 
History has recorded their valiant struggle to obtain in- 
dependence.® Having failed to achieve this, their political 
strength began to wane. Numerically, socially, and eco- 
nomically the scales began to be weighed against them. 
Those who had settled on farms or were permanently 
employed were assimilated.’ Others identified themselves 
with the Indians, living with them and speaking their 
language. Most of these became assimilated with the 
Indians. The third group comprised wandering Metis 
bands living independently from hunting, trapping, and 
casual jobs. It is mostly the descendants of that third 
group who are now identified as Metis. They are to be 
found in close to 250 communities. Three thousand live 
on the fringe of Indian reserves. Approximately the same 
number are settled on the fringe of white communities. 
Close to 7,000 live in predominantely Metis communities 
and 11,000 in predominantly white ones. 

The Community Development program of the Province 
of Manitoba at this stage is directed primarily at pre- 
dominately Indian and Metis communities and fringe 
settlements. Its services are performed on a community 
basis. Once a community is chosen, all its citizens, Indian, 
Metis and white, may benefit from its services. 


Main Problems 


People who live under sub-standard conditions face a 


‘ galaxy of problems. Inadequate housing, unemployment, 


low educational achievement, and ill health are but symp- 
toms of more complex problems. Concern over the genesis 
of social and cultural problems could be regarded as 
purely academic were it not that rehabilitative programs 
are based on the concepts of policy makers concerning 
the origins and causes of these problems. Too frequently 
in the past, for lack of more adequate information, it be- 
came necessary to deal with symptoms and attempt to 
prevent them from causing too much damage before the 
real cause of trouble could be identified. When the re- 
search mentioned earlier in this article was commissioned, 
it was hoped that causes would be defined and that 
suitable remedial measures would be recommended. 

The primary cause of the problems faced by Indians 
and Metis is a cultural one. Their culture was not de- 
signed for a western industrial world. From the first 
white contacts on, the Indian became a marginal man. 
The values of the European cultures predominated as 


5. George A. Bryce, A History of Manitoba, The Canadian His- 
tory Company, Toronto, 1894, p. 166. 


6. E.B. Osler, The Man Who Had to Hang, Louis Riel, Longmans 
Green and Company, Toronto, 1961. 


7. M. Girard, Le Metis Canadien. Institut d’ethnologie, Université 
de Paris, France, 1945, Chaps. II and III. 
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soon as the white man penetrated in any new area on the 
North American continent. No compromises were at- 
tempted. The Indian was unable to change his culture 
overnight, and the white man was not prepared to recog- 
nize as equal and valid anything but his own set of 
values. 

Supported by more efficient technology, the white man 
was able to gain domination over the North American 
continent using the Indians as and when needed, but he 
did not have to compromise any of his cultural values 
in this process. 

Had these first encounters taken place between two 
cultures whose technologies were about equally effective, 
there might have been a merger of each set of values. 
Even with a superior technology, the European culture 
could have compromised if one of its values had not been 
the belief in its own superiority and the conviction that 
native cultures were moral evils which should be de- 
stroyed. 

However, the culture of the Indian was neither de- 
stroyed nor accepted. The gap between his way of life and 
that of the European was wider than could be spanned 
by individual goodwill and personal resources. Instead, 
the Indian was forced into a marginal existence from 
which he has not yet emerged. 

No single generation has yet had the patience to wait 
for the Indian to adjust. Cultures are not static. The 
Indian culture has changed since the seventeenth century 
but the gap between it and the American culture is wider 
in 1961 than it was three hundred years ago. 


The community-development approach was recom- 
mended as a means of narrowing this gap because it re- 
spects the cultural aspirations of the groups it serves. It 
also seeks to give sub-cultures the opportunity to be ex- 
posed to the kinds of life experiences which could help 
to develop the norms and values most suitable to any new 
environment. 


The Nature of Community Development 


The main aim of community-development _ pro- 
grams is to involve the people living in substandard con- 
ditions in the improvement of their lot. While this is 
also the aim of other programs of improvement, the com- 
munity-development approach tries to achieve this in a 
special way. Indeed, all who work with the Indians and 
Metis agree that their programs should include something 
else beyond ample food, clothing, shelter, health and 
recreational facilities. All realize that the mental outlook 
of the Indians and Metis should be changed by developing 
in them ambitions for higher standards of life and the 
determination to work for such standards. The commun- 
ity-development approach is different from those pres- 
ently in use for the Metis and Indians not so much by 
its aim as by its method of operation and its inspiration. 

Fundamental to all community-development projects 
are four basic beliefs about underprivileged populations: 
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1) That all people, no matter how unambitious they 
may appear have a desire to better themselves. 
They have personal and communal needs. They 
suffer when these needs are not met and wish that 
something could be done to meet them. 

2) The difficulties preventing fulfillment of those 
needs are too great for the resources which they 
have. Backwardness is not caused by laziness or 
lack of ambition. If the people had the opportun- 
ity to do something about their needs they would 
become active and progress. 

3) All groups can do something to help themselves 
when given an opportunity to do so on their own 
terms. Most outsiders who try to help people of 
Indian ancestry expect them to solve their prob- 
lems using white standards of behavior. Metis 
and Indians would organize many successful com- 
munity improvements if they were allowed to 
solve their problems in their own way. 


4) In order to achieve lasting changes i it is necessary 
to influence simultaneously various aspects of 
human behavior. The cultural and social life of 
any people constitutes an interrelated whole. 
Changes in one section may affect many others. 
By the same token, refusal to change in one sec- 
tion may prevent or retard changes in other 
sections. 


Together, these four basic premises constitute the 
foundation from which community-development pro- 
grams are developed. In addition, there are several 
methods of operation which are characteristic of the com- 
munity-development approach. No other approach places 
as much emphasis on the importance of involving the local 
people in all phases of any activity designed to improve 
their conditions. Local people can participate in a project 
in three ways. They can take part a) in the planning 
and discussion of advantages to be gained from an in- 
tended project, b) in the devising of methods for carry- 
ing it out and c) in its execution.® 

Existing programs for the Metis and Indians tend to 
seek their participation only for the last or last two phases 
of any given activity. Few seek to have the Indians and 
Metis decide on the advantages to be gained from a pro- 
ject and fewer still are willing to accept their views on the 
advisability of undertaking it. 

In speaking of community development, Irwin T. 
Sanders® identifies four major aspects of community 
development: 


1. The process, i.e., the sequences through which 
communities (or their segments) go as they move 


8. Edward H. Spicer, Human Problems in Technological Change, 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1952, pp. 292-293. 


9. Irwin T. Sanders, “Theories of Community Development,” 


Rural Sociology, XXIII, No. 1 (March, 1958). 
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from non-industrial to industrial type of com- 
munities. It involves a series of moves by stages 
from one condition or state to the next. The em- 
phasis of community development seen as a pro- 
cess is upon what happens to people, socially and 
psychologically. 


2. The method, i.e., an approach or a set of tech- 
niques to be used in moving people to attain 
certain objectives. Seen in this light, community 
development becomes a means to an end, a way 
of working so that some goal is attained. The 
methods of community development could be 
employed for goals that would be in conflict with 
the spirit of the community-development move- 
ment. 


3. The program, i.e., it is through its program that 
community development comes into contact with 
specifics, such as health, agriculture, industry, 
fishing, etc. 


4, The movement, i.e., community development is 
more than a process, a method and a program. 
It is a movement in that its practitioners fre- 
quently look upon it as a cause which must 
be promoted. It is a philosophy with a value 
system based upon the right of individuals and 
groups to choose their own goals and decide the 
method which should be utilized to reach them. 


Within the context of this article, the reader is re- 
quested to view community development from these four 
aspects at once. Community-development work must be 
these four things at once for maximum efficiency. Perhaps 
understood in this way, the reader will find nothing basi- 
cally new about community development. Indeed, its 
main contribution has been to erect the practices of the 
most successful social practitioners and educators into a 
formula adaptable to large scale government-sponsored 
programs of rehabilitation. 


Community Development Adapted to 
Manitoba Conditions 


The application of community-development principles 
varies from country to country and even within any given 
country or area. It does not matter, it seems, at what level 
a practitioner starts working at the community level. He 
soon finds himself involved in a great variety of projects. 
The local population is anxious to improve in several 
directions at once. It cannot see why a person who has 
helped in one direction cannot help in another direction as 
well. By training, if not by inclination, the community- 
level worker must think of himself as a first-aid technician 
for any of the problems brought to his attention. Obvious- 
ly, he cannot be expected to be an expert in any but his 
own professional field, but he must learn enough about 
the other fields to be able to contain problems until a more 
specialized practitioner arrives. The nature of community- 
development work in an area depends largely on the 





availability of specialists, to deal with the problems of the 
population being served. 

The main emphasis of community development in 
Manitoba is economic development and social organiza- 
tion because it is in these two areas that former govern- 
ment services have been most delinquent. If one were to 
take the six major interest areas of health, welfare, educa- 
tion, religion, economic and social relationships, one would 
find that the great majority of the government and vol- 
untary workers concerned with Indian and Metis prob- 
lems is focusing its energies and resources on the first 
four. Until a few years ago, there was not one person 
whose full-time duties were that of promoting the economy 
of Indian and Metis communities. There is still no one 
whose full-time duties are that of promoting more healthy 
social relationships among Indians and whites nor among 
the Indians themselves. Yet physical and social security 
rate high in the motivational systems of our North 
American culture as well as that of the native population. 

Agencies working with Indian and Metis people are 
admittedly seeking economic, social, and cultural changes. 
Yet until a few years ago, they employed neither eco- 
nomists, nor sociologists, nor anthropologists. A blind 
faith in the effectiveness of common sense and goodwill 
led them to believe that their work would be successful 
without the support of scientific data and methodology. 
Perhaps these agencies are not entirely to be blamed. 
These sciences have only recently gained universal accep- 
tance. The reluctance of Indian and Metis agencies to rely 
upon their services was only a reflection of what was 
happening in society as a whole. 

The contribution that these sciences could make be- 
comes more obvious when one considers that changes in 
one area of human activities frequently require and pre- 
suppose changes in other areas as well. It is doubtful, for 
example, that much progress will be achieved in educa- 
tion, religion, health, or welfare until some improvements 
are registered in social relationships and economics. The 
efforts focused upon these four aims have come to the 
point of diminishing returns. Other things being equal, 
any new energy available for Indian and Metis rehabilita- 
tion work would yield higher results if directed upon the 
economy and the social relationships of these people. 
Once some progress was made in the latter two fields, the 
same volume of energy in the former four would yield 
higher results. 

Thus the work of community-development officers -in 
Manitoba revolves mainly around these two factors. 
Much of their time is also spent on other factors, as the 
local people may identify their immediate needs in terms 
of welfare, health, education, or religion, but after a year 
of field service, they have found that some of the more 
persistent requests on their time have to do with economic 
and social relationships. 


Administrative Structure 


Perhaps it is at the administrative level that the major 
differences between community development as practiced 
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in underdeveloped countries and community development 
for a small marginal group within an industrial society 
are found. 

In India, community development is a national move- 
ment directed at 82 percent of the country’s teeming 
population. Its aims, in addition to economic develop- 
ment, are: 


. to help village people understand the signifi- 
cance of India’s new-won freedom and the responsi- 
bilities and opportunities of free people in a dem- 
ocracy for working together in tue rebuilding of 


India’s 558,000 villages.’° 


The entire governmental structure is built around 
community development. The citizens are urged to sup- 
port community-development programs in the name of 
good citizenship and patriotism. As Nehru stated: 


Really what we are committed to is not a new com- 
munity centre but to working for the biggest com- 
munity of all, and that is the community of the 
people of India, more especially those who are down 
and out, those who are backward.!! 


Where populations are homogenous and where com- 
munity development is aimed at a nation rather than at 
a marginal group within it, it is natural that village-level 
workers be of the same ethnic group as the villagers. 
Foreign advisors function best as technical consultants 
on the regional and national levels. In Manitoba, Indian 
and Metis communities, with few exceptions are not 
homogenous. Their power positions are usually held by 

“whites” who come to the community with specific aims 
and remain in it only as long as they are employed 
at promoting these goals, be they religious, educational, 
or economic. Would these power persons more readily 
agree to release their control over the amenities to which 
the native people wish to have access, if the mediator 
were a white person? Would the villagers respond more 
quickly to one of their own or to an outsider? Who will 
be most likely to be able to cross the caste and class lines 
and on which side are those lines drawn more heavily? 
These are all questions which must be answered on the 
basis of scientific observations made in each community. 
The answers may vary from country to country. Within 
the Province of Manitoba, the answers would not be the 
same for all the communities reached by a community- 
development progam. 

Another significant factor affecting the administration 
of community development for a marginal group in an 
industrial area is of a political nature. Government in 
democratic countries is extremely vulnerable to public 
and private pressures. In many underdeveloped countries, 


10. The Ministry of Community Development, A Guide to Com- 
munity Development, Coronation Printing Works, Delhi, India, 
1957, Preface. 


11. Jj. Nehru, Jawaharlal Nehru on Community Development, 
United Press, Delhi, India, 1958, p. 13. 


community development was chosen once and for always 
in preference to other ideologies and approaches as a 
means to achieving national security.!* In more developed 
countries, a way must be found to give community- 
development programs the same political significance as 
the more elaborate projects which benefit the larger and 
more important—pclitically at least—segments of the 
nation. 

Indians and Metis are not very vocal in their requests 
for government services. While other segments of the 
electorate agitate for government assistance, people of 
Indian background on the whole, remain silent. Some 
white pressure groups were formed to intercede on their 
behalf. However, requests originating from the local 
people to their elected representatives usually carry more 
weight. At the end of the Second World War, there were 
close to 10,000 Indian children in Canada without schools. 
Yet, one seldom heard public protests against that situ- 
ation. The progress achieved since then was not due to 
public pressures from the electorate but to private at- 
tempts by missionaries, band councils, and civil servants 
to obtain more funds from the federal treasury for the 
education of Indians. 

In Manitoba, the community-development officers are 
directly responsible to the Director of Community De- 
velopment Services. In turn, the Director is responsible 
to the Deputy Minister of Welfare. Every effort 
is being made to provide maximum flexibility and au- 
tonomy for the implementation of this community-de- 
velopment program. In order to operate effectively a com- 
munity-development program must not he too closely 
linked with the administrative policies of other govern- 
ment departments. The problems occurring in Metis and 
Indian communities and the resources available for soiv- 
ing them are not the same as those found in predominant- 
ly white communities. Departmental policies tend to be 
made to serve the majority and are frequently not flexible 
enough to operate effectively in Indian and Metis com- 
munities. Through Community mereneneNt Services, 
the provincial government may create and enforce policies 
which in many cases may be quite difference and valid for 
only a small segment of the population. 


It is recognized that there could develop a tendency for 
existing departments to seek to retain community-de- 
velopment officers to assist them in their work or for 
acting on their behalf. A community-development officer 
must not be allowed to become a choreman for all govern- 
ment departments. However, he must be provided with 
full opportunities (meetings, written material, etc.) to be 
acquainted with government policy as administered by 
departments of government. He must have channels of 
communication to acquaint other government depart- 
ments as to pressures he sees looming and problems as a) 


12. J. P. Jayasuriya, opening address to the 1959 Conference on 
Community Development Training held at Bandarawela, Ceylon, 
May 3-9, 1959 as reported in the Conference Summary prepared 
by J. Ogden and published by the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D.C. 
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the local community is seeing them and b) how he sees 
them. The community-development officer must be in a 
position where he can advise the local community, insofar 
as he is capable, as to what is government policy and what 
are government resources. On the other hand, it is readily 
acknowledged that the community-development officer’s 
function is not primarily nor necessarily to promote to 
the local community, or defend there the pciicy of other 
government departments. It is his job to say, insofar as 
he can, 


This is government policy ... . here’s how you can 
use it... you say you don’t like it or it works counter 
to your interests, ambitions, or welfare ... . you 
have every right to work as you see fit to get govern- 
ment to recognize your legitimate goals and problems; 
I will do my best to interpret your situation to 
government. 


The community-development officer will be unable to 
help the local people work toward or achieve their locally 
defined goals if they feel he is an apologist or defender of 
government policies which, they believe, stand in their 
way. They must feel that, when they question a govern- 
ment policy or express the wish to have one changed, the 
community development officer is not himself playing a 
role which prevents that policy from being reconsidered 
by government. 

The personal qualifications of the persons appointed 
to the staff of Community Development Services play a 
big role in determining the ultimate success of whatever 
programs are undertaken. The success of each staff mem- 
ber, as well as that of the program as a whole, depends 
largely on the ability to establish two networks of com- 
munication, one with the Indian and Metis the other with 
the white population. To win the respect of Indians and 
Metis, staff persons must be practical and uninhibited in 
their approach to life. To earn a good reputation with 
the white population, they must have sufficient university 
training in one of the social sciences to be able to 


interpret coherently the nature of their work and the 
changes that are taking place as a result of it. Preference 
is shown in making appointments to graduates in one of 
the social sciences who have had several years experience 
in working with individuals and groups. 


Evaluation 


Community development as adapted for Manitoba is 
still too young to be fully assessed. When an evaluation 
is attempted, it should yield interesting information on 
the contribution which the social sciences can make to 
this type of work. To what extent can sociological and 
anthropological data and principles be utilized to predict 
the results of social planning and action? 


The professional literature is rich in post factwm analy- 
sis of social and cultural change. Have we reached the 
stage where we can predict not only what will fail but 
also, what will succeed? Can our universities train socio- 
logists and anthropologists for action programs as well as 
for teaching and research careers? Older sciences such as 
medicine, pedagogy, social work, etc. have more profes- 
sionals in the action field than in teaching and research. 
The contrary is true for sociology and anthropology, at 
least for Manitoba. Are we soon coming to the stage 
when, according to Sol Tax, 


Social scientists will refuse such easy escapes from 
a real problem as our formulae involving the scien- 
tist qua scientist verus qua citizen or qua human 
being? 18 


He could have added, 


. versus qua planner and qua administrator? 


13. F,. Gearing, R. M. Netting, and L. R. Peattie, Documentary 
History of the Fox Project, 1948-1959, a program in action anthro- 
pology directed by Sol Tax, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1960, p. 30. 
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Community Development and Social Adaptation 


Gordon Macgregor* 


Within the society of the United States there are dual 
avenues of adjustment for American Indians. Both ave- 
nues have led and will continue to lead 1) toward com- 
plete assimilation outside the reservation, and 2) toward 


& growth of Indian communities on reservation lands. In 


the latter adjustment, Indians can preserve their identity 
and determine their own destiny. But if this adjustment 
is to be socially and psychologically sound as well as eco- 
nomically viable, it will require wiser outside guidance 
than heretofore has been available, and a new relation- 
ship between the federal government and the Indians. 

This paper is concerned with the present situation of 
those Indian peoples who have lost their aboriginal econ- 
omy and seek to re-establish productive Indian commu- 
nities and to rediscover a meaning to life. The observa- 
tions are drawn from personal research and administra- 
tion among Plains Indians and from recent research by 
others. The problems of these Indians and the originating 
circumstances have been extreme and often unique, but 
the Indians’ response and solutions to the problems have 
many features in common with those of Indians in other 
cultural groups. 

Their experience with the white man has led to engulf- 
ing the Plains Indians in impoverishment and disorgani- 


* Dr. Gordon Macgregor is Senior Anthropologist in the Division 
of Community Health Practice, Public Health Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Formerly he served on 
the staff of the Applied Anthropology Unit of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and as Superintendent of the Northern Chey- 
enne Reservation. He has also served as Applied Anthropologist 
with the Office of Pacific Territories and the International Co- 
operation Administration, and was Research Associate with the 
Committee on International Exchange of Persons (Senior Fulbright 
Program). 

This paper represents the views of the writer and not an official 
position of the Public Health Service. 


zation. Many reasons have been given: conflicting values 
that blocked acceptance of the white man’s life; attitudes 
first of hostility and then of despondency; the loss of 
roles and social goals; and the lack of knowledge and 
skills required to earn a living in contemporary American 
industry and agriculture. To be sure, Indians have emu- 
lated and accommodated to American life to a degree 
that indicates some progressive change. On the other 
hand, poverty, dependency, apathy, and aimlessness are 
seen in the majority of reservation populations; and they 
signify that whatever adaptation has been made has been 
accompanied by tremendous mental and physical suf- 
fering. 

The thesis presented here holds that the Plains Indians 
are continuing their hostility to the white man in a 
psychological form and are not finding roles or rewards 
in their present existence. These psychological and socio- 
logical situations require full recognition and an energetic 
attack to remedy them, if the hopes of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and the Indians for a more productive and 
satisfying social adjustment are to be realized. The thesis 
also holds that certain Indian values—such as, responsi- 
bility for the welfare of the tribe, the importance of 
satisfying social relationships, and pride of heritage— 
have been too long overlooked or opposed. Yet these 
values persist and must be considered as potentials for 
bringing about a more harmonious adjustment. 


Factors in the Maladjustment 


First, we need to examine briefly the ascribed causes 
for the Plains Indians’ failure to adjust satisfactorily, as 
well as the nature of their responses to the white man. 
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# Once settled on the reservations, these hunter Indians 
were encouraged—and even coerced—to accept an agri- 
cultural economy. At first, the men had difficulty in 
doing work they considered to be women’s tasks. They 
saw no incentive in exploiting or mastering the physical 
environment, nor in accumulating wealth to establish 
peaceful farms and villages. These were foreign goals— 
imposed upon them from the white man’s European heri- 
tage. Believing in a relatedness to nature, the Indians 
found little meaning in the white man’s drive to trans- 
form it. At a later period, Indian families did adjust 
enough to cultivate and graze their lands and live by 
their crops and cattle. However, they soon became frus- 
trated by changes in administration and policy that 
shifted from one form of agriculture to another. Still 
later, they were offered wage-work in the relief program 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps and other relief proj- 
ects. Wartime employment followed. These shifts were 
inconsistent with an orderly occupational transition and 
left many Indians confused and untrained for any work. 


The general absence of any occupation or need to work 
on the Indian reservation has developed an ingrained 
dependency. The first subsidy was a food program based 
on issuing live beef, and later a variety of rations. Then 
came free medical, educational, and other services, which 
led to increasing dependence for support over the years. 
Social Security programs and general relief more recently 
pressed upon the Indians as a legal right have further 
deepened the sense of dependency. The obligation to earn 
a living has become dulled? 


Equally serious is the position into which these aids 
unintentionally have placed the Indians. Freed in varying 
degrees from the necessity of earning a living, Indians 
early adopted a life devoted to continuing social custom. 
Eventually, as many social and religious practices were 
either forbidden or proved to be nonfunctional in the 
current existence, the days were passed in greater idle- 
ness and more visiting among local and distant kinsfolk. 
Left without goals, baffled by the occupational maze into 
which they had been led, and cared for when necessary— 
although often at minimum levels—the Indians found 
life on the reservation approaching a social vacuum. 

The reservation system also has created social isola- 
tion for the Indians. It has kept them from many desir- 
able contacts through which their own and outside com- 
munities might have mutually benefited. Within the 
reservation, even the biological family has become iso- 
lated not only because of geographic separation through 
settlement on allotted lands, but also because of the 
diminished importance of the extended family, of band 
participation, and of religious ceremonies. 

here are virtually no meaningful and socially re- 
warding roles for the Indian man. He has become frus- 
trated, anxious, and listless. Without a career, he has 
lost his own self-respect and the esteem of his family 


1. Indian welfare assistance programs give support to human life 
but may also contribute to the social delinquency and disorganiza- 
tion by undermining Indian social controls and obligations. 





and community. This has contributed to deep personal 
and group insecurity. Compared with the excitement and 
virility of life in the past, the present existence has little 
meaning. The insecurity induced among the fathers has 
been transmitted to the children, who grow up with the 
same sense of confusion and uncertainty. The loss of 
man’s role both as provider husband and father thrusts 
the mother into the position of key family figure, which 
causes additional psychological and social difficulties. 
The breakdown of family and group controls has brought 
the personal conflicts, suspicion, sexual delinquency, and 
outbursts of aggression that characterize social disorgan- 
ization everywhere. In this situation, it is visionary to 
encourage the Indians to earn a living and adopt new 
economic roles with the expectation that only this is 
needed to develop stable working and social behavior 
patterns. 

Much as the earnings are needed, jobs are not enough. 


As Yehudi Cohen points out, social problems are centered &~ 


around an individual’s need for attaining prestige.? To 
replace the old sources of group prestige—hunting and 
warfare—man now must have different functions that 
give him a sense of worth, social status, and the respect 
of others. To attain both psychological and sociological 
prestige, the individual and his primary social groups 
must move together toward meaningful accomplishments. 
This is a key point for successful programs of community 
developmert to be discussed later. 


The Psychological Factors 


A second subject needing evaluation is the psycho- 
logical reaction of the Plains Indians to the impact of 
the white man’s society. Beginning with the earliest 
movements of American pioneers to traverse and then 
to settle on the Great Plains, the Indians exhibited tre- 
mendous hostility. This first took the form of military 
raids and battles, completely compatible with the Indian 
way of meeting aggression. Later, sensing their losing 
battle and pressed by the government, some Indian chiefs 
accepted treaties to save the tribal territories as a place 
to pursue their way of life. But the taking of land con- 
tinued. The surge of white men about them and the swift 
disappearance of the buffalo made the Indians realize 
that their way of life was endangered. They fought back 
by invoking supernatural power. This took the form of 
the Ghost Dance, calling for retrieval of the buffalo and 
thus survival of the Indian culture, and for the expulsion 
of the despised white man. 

In resorting to the supernatural, although through a 
borrowed cult, the Sioux were adhering to their funda- 
mental philosophy. The universe was a supernatural force 
to which the individual and the tribe must relate them- 
selves. Supernatural power was the ultimate source of 
strength for meeting life and overcoming one’s enemies. 
The climax of the Ghost Dance for the Teton Dakota 
came in the tragic massacre at Wounded Knee. The in- 


2. Yehudi A. Cohen, Social Structure and Personality, Holt, Rine- 


hart, and Winston, New York, 1961, p. 82, pp. 282-283. 
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tensity of this trauma can never be measured, but it 
was the end of military and overt conflict. Failure to 
overcome the white man through this means resulted 
primarily in apathy or in sullen hostility and uncooper- 
ativeness. 

In our earlier analysis of the Sioux, we assumed that 
this response was the final reaction to their conquest.® 
The evaluation of the outcome is supported by other 
authors. Maclachlan’s appraisal of Pine Ridge society is: 


. . . a social order in which patterns regarded as 
normal resemble what would be called neurotic in 
western life. 


He described this community as a sick society and adds, 


The dysfunctioning of personality . . . illustrated 
here . . . could well be labeled sociosomatic.! 


Although the Indians in this and similar communities 
are subject to the general pattern of stresses and tensions 
experienced by other peoples, they also have had unique 
problems in the conditions to which they have been 
forced to adapt. Their fate has been the product of the 
particular nature of the impact of white society upon 
their own. The defeat seems almost complete. 


In a recent study of the Pine Ridge Sioux, Hagen and 
Schaw diagnose the psychological response in a new 
light,° which gives greater understanding of the apparent 
apathy and of the problem to be solved if rehabilitation 
of Plains Indians is to succeed. The Indians are described 
as exhibiting “hostile dependency.” It appears to be a 
fourth stage of aggression against the white man, fol- 
lowing the three stages of military action, negotiation, 
and mobilization of supernatural power—as previously 
noted and first analyzed by Erikson.® 

Hagen and Schaw give as an example of this psycho- 
logical phenomenon the cases of children 


. who use their dependence as a weapon against 
a dominant and hated figure. 


Children forbidden to do things for themselves or 
to give in return by an overprotecting and loving 
mother, and thus restrained from a normal relation- 
ship and maturation, may seek to punish her. 


3. Gordon Macgregor with Royal Hassrick and William E. Henry, 
Warriors Without W capons, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1946. 


4. John M. Maclachlan, Cultural Factors in Health and Disease, 
in Patients, Physicians, and Illness, in E. Gartly Jaco (ed.), The 
Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1958, Chap. 11 p. 105. 


5. E. E. Hagen and Louis C. Schaw, The Sioux on the Reserwva- 
tions, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1960, Preliminary 
Edition Mimeographed, Chap. 6 pp. 8-10. 


6. Erik H. Erikson, “Observations on Sioux Education,” Journal 
of Psychology VII, 1939, 101-156. 


By becoming impassive and failing to develop, the 
children make the mother feel her failure and suffer. 


The Sioux, acting similarly 


. by being completely passive and leaving com- 
plete responsibility for their social problems in the 
hands of the white society, would remind the white 
man of his incapacity to solve the problem he had 
so arrogantly set out to master. 


Every case of economic need, every individual delin- 
quency is as if to make the Bureau officials feel a 
sense of their personal failure, and to make them 
feel guilty and defeated.* 


The warriors having lost the weapons with which 
they consciously could fight, unknowingly and uncon- 
sciously through a psychological process of which all 
human beings are capable, have fought back with the 
only weapon left them. But passivity and noncooper- 
ation are leading to their self-defeat. 

The problem posed by this psychological response is 
tremendous. It signifies for the Pine Ridge Sioux and 
similar Indian tribes the need for a radically different 
relationship between white administrators and Indians— 
one which will permit and encourage the adults to direct 
their energies and interests to a new way of life on reser- 
vations. Equally important is the need for change in 
community life to provide both men and women with 
more positive roles that can be reflected later in child 
training. At present, traditional child training among the 
full-blood families is continued without perception of the 
impracticality or unreality of its aims. Furthermore, the 
imposition of two different child training methods by 
Sioux and white parents, or by mixed-blood parents 
brought up in this situation, produces children torn be- 
tween the precepts of two cultures. They feel guilt and 
frustration, as well as rejection, whichever way they turn. 
To these patterns is added the insecurity that comes from 
maladjusted fathers and broken families. 


Need for Community Development 


The personal rehabilitation of the Indians will be a 
complex task and will call upon all the insights and 
skills—social and psychological, as well as educational 
and economic—that can be brought to bear. It implies 
utilization of the behavioral scientist, and a challenge 
to him. To bring about a radical change in the relation- 
ship of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and its face-to-face 
approach to the Indian, the process of community de- 
velopment offers an ideal mechanism. To my knowledge, 
it has not been employed in Indian affairs. Such a pré& 
gram requires an advisory and nonauthoritarian associ- 
ation, through which an holistic approach is directed 
toward healthy psychological, social, and economic 
growth and democratic action. 


7. Hagen and Schaw, of. cit., p. 9. 
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Full community development encompasses the essen- 
tials that make group life desirable for all human beings 
in a free society. Incorporated in the process are: 


a. discussion of recognized needs and problems by 
members of the community with advisors; 


b. exploration of internal and external causes of 
these needs and problems, so that the source of 
social, psychological, and economic difficulties may 
be recognized; 


c. planning and decision-making by the community 
on undertakings to be assumed and priorities for 
their initiation; 

d. mobilization of internal resources and leadership, 
and then determination of needed outside techni- 
cal assistance and consultation; and 


e. a mechanism whereby one undertaking leads to a 
series of related activities directed toward both 
economic and social growth. 


These are components in developing realistic educational 
programs, business councils, self-government, and the 
like, as well as technical assistance projects. 


Community development has many aspects that have 
been adequately described by specialists in the field. 
For the reservation Indians, the unique components will 
be the group discussion and experiences that will help 
them perceive their psychological dilemma, the need for 
wholesome maturation of coming generations, and the 
need for and possibility of adequate and satisfying roles. 
These additional steps are fundamental to avoiding the 
errors and failures of past programs to enforce assimila- 
tion. The community development process also allows 
for sufficient time and progressive steps to achieve social 
change. Finally, it considers the cultural climate in which 
change will take place. 

In one sense, the old culture of the Plains Indians has 
disappeared; but in another sense, it persists. Indian 
values such as generosity and autonomous responsibility 
of the individual remain effective to a degree. Cooper- 
ative behavior and concern for relatedness to others sur- 
vive in spite of internal social breakdown and external 
pressures to change Indian behavior patterns. Dorothy 
Lee has revealed how the sense of responsibility came 
from the basic philosophy of the Sioux, in which they 
believed they were related to every part and aspect of 
the universe.® They were one with all things. Their deep- 
est concern was to enhance this relatedness, and their 
ideal was peace and harmony with all. She epitomizes 
this philosophy in saying: 


For the Dakota, to be was to be related, and to be 
related meant to be responsible.® 


8. Dorothy Lee, Freedom and Culture, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1958, pp. 59-69. 


9. Ibid., p. 61. 


The Dakota sense of responsibility is distinguished 
from the white man’s by having no accountability to 
others and making no assumption of obligation. The 
individual himself must recognize his responsibility and 
deepen it through social and religious experiences. No 
man can decide for another. The extent to which this 
value is effective today cannot be measured, but it is 
apparent in the actions of leaders and councilmen and 
in the behavior of the individual to his kin and com- 
munity in time of crisis or need. It is a value to be re- 
membered and reinforced in the community development 
process. 

It is my opinion that the pattern of generosity ex- 
presses the feeling of relatedness to others. Giving is 
praiseworthy because it demonstrates responsibility to 
others within the tribe. 


The act of giving brings high social prestige. Here also 
is a value that can be utilized in community develop- 
ment, but without the former extremes of impoverish- 
ment—just as it has been adapted to giving but in mod- 
erate limits in the Christian churches. 

Responsibility and relatedness, cooperation and group 
concern offer motivating values upon which new com- 
munity activities can be built. They also can become 
counteractive against not only the anger and dependence 
usually found in the Indian relationship with the admin- 
istration, but also the dissension and disorganization 
within the Indians’ undirected society. 

The transition into the white man’s society has been 
limited, but nevertheless this, along with experience in 
tribal councils, has developed capacities among Indians 
for making decisions leading to practicable community 
goals by American standards. The acquisition of land, 
the ownership of cattle and farm equipment, the ad- 
vantages of farm income or wages, and the rationality of 
the attendant physical labor are concepts now generally 
understood. However, inadequate knowledge of the 
economic principles by which property and cattle can 
be managed profitably is a continuing handicap. In spite 
of their feelings of distrust and antagonism, younger 
Indians are increasingly moving outside and emulating 
the economic activities of the white man. It is time for a 
device that will realize the potentials of positive attitudes 
and habits of the Sioux, and thereby draw them into 
economic activities that will raise the levels of commun- 
ity life. It is also time to learn how to divert the energy 
expended in dependency into self-development. 


These points cannot be overemphasized. Creative de- 
velopment will not proceed until the unconscious forces 
now opposing the efforts of the administration and under- 
mining Indian social adjustment are significantly re- 
duced. Progressive transfer of real authority, devoid of 
the threat or possibility of an overriding veto, and full 
autonomy of action and responsibility are among the 
minimum requirements. Because of the deeply entrenched 
feelings against the administration, perhaps this can best 
be accomplished through an outside private agency, un- 
der contract with the government and the tribe. Such 
an agency would be able to provide guidance and tech- 
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nical assistance without inheriting Indian hostility and 
gain more rapidly their full participation. 

As a postlude, one past and one current effort in com- 
munity development are described to show some prece- 
dents and problems. In the book Warriors Without 
Weapons, a community program at Red Shirt Table was 
discussed as a model for “new weapons for security.”!° 
The organization of the Indian men around new careers 
and achievements in keeping with Dakota tradition, and 
centered upon permanent occupations in a cattle pro- 
gram provided the basic vitality of the program. It had 
promise because it also gave autonomy to leaders, pro- 
vided supplementary group activities for women, and 
related the school program and training of the young 
people to the concept of community enterprise. Although 
handicaps arose from internal dissension and unfriendly 
criticism, the program progressed. When World War II 
called the men away, however, the enterprise collapsed. 
Without able-bodied persons to take over the individually 
owned and cooperatively operated herds, the owners felt 
they were forced to sell. Because the cattle business was 
the core of the community project, its failure must be 
counted as a war casualty. Red Shirt Table’s achieve- 
ments offer a precedent for similar community develop- 
ment programs. 

The Rosebud Tribal Council is now developing a 
reservation program with elements of the community de- 
velopment process. It has great possibilities as well as 
certain dangers. Essentially, the aim is to consolidate 
the reservation within a few counties by selling or ex- 
changing parcels of lands in adjacent and non-Indian 
counties. The remaining land resources, however, will 
be insufficient for the present or future reservation popu- 
lation. The mixed-blood and more assimilated cattlemen 
are now using or will require the ranges of the consoli- 
dated area. Former owners of the isolated allotments and 
Indians from outlying rural communities are moving into 
the agency town. They are attracted by the schools, 


10. Macgregor, of. cit., 


p. 212. 


medical services, welfare programs, and employment op- 
portunities. The social activity of a large Indian popula- 
tion is another magnet. 

The reservation leaders hope for industrial, cattle, and 
resettlement programs on the reservation as well as off- 
reservation employment to meet all the occupational and 
economic needs. To this end, they are calling upon, if not 
manipulating, outside political and civic groups to bring 
pressure upon the Bureau of Indian Affairs to finance 
this program through special appropriations. 

The plan has the potential for creating a vital Indian 
community with Indian leadership. But problems such as 
over-population and concentration of people in a center 
with inadequate employment resources are readily ap- 
parent. The development of industry and commercial 
enterprises in a rural area presents serious difficulties. 
Even more serious is the possibility of a congregation 
of disappointed people who will fall back upon greater 
dependence and whose hostility to tribal as well as gov- 
ernment authorities will be intensified before the em- 
ployment and resettlement program can get underway. 

A second problem is the traditional hostility of leaders, 
which is apparent in their approach to outside organiza- 
tions with power to influence Bureau policy and admin- 
istration. The use of political pressure is an accepted 
American practice, but usurping power and alienating 
cooperation can engender counteropposition. Equally 
dangerous is the councilmen’s tendency to define their 
relationship with the reservation community along the 
traditonal authoritarian lines of Bureau and Agency ad- 
ministration. This pattern adopted by tribal councilmen 
has been observed on other reservations and is under- 
standable in the light of Indian experience. The effect 
of their independent decisions and authoritarianism upon 
the problem of hostile dependency, and their failure to 
provide avenues to self-esteem and social prestige for 
the rank and file are matters of particular concern. An 
evaluation of progress made by the Rosebud Tribal 
Council and of its use of community development prin- 
ciples and techniques might have great significance for 
new administrative practice. 
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Commentary 


Fred Voget* 


The papers in this issue emphasize, on the one hand, 
the complicated nature of individual situations facing 
tribal groups, and, on the other hand, outline the fact 
that all Indians face problems general to their ethnic 
group and in many respects common to all peoples con- 
fronted by necessary and seemingly inevitable transfor- 
mations in their ways of life. To paraphrase Kluckhohn 
and Mowrer,! all Indians are like all other subjected 
peoples, like all other Indians, like some other Indians 
and like no other Indians. It is evident, too, that the situ- 
ations which Indian tribes and which Indians generally 
confront are seated in cultural, social, psychological, eco- 
logical, and historical variables, each of which is a com- 
plex of interrelated factors, and that these broad sets of 
variables, in turn, are interconnected and constitute a 
system despite the contradictory and opposing trends 
which they sometimes exhibit. 

The meaning of any variable is not the same for all 
individuals in the reservation community. Thus, the 
importance of “culture” to Indians varies because of the 
composite nature of “reservation culture” itself, includ- 
ing as it does sub-cultural variants based in greater or 


* Fred W. Voget is in the Department of Anthropology, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Canada. 

This commentary incorporates materials obtained at Six Nations, 
Grand River Reserve, Ontario, which research is sponsored by the 
National Museum of Canada. 

The editor wishes to thank the contributors to this issue for 
their kind assistance and, at the same time, to absolve them of any 
responsibility for statements included here. He also solicits their 
forebearance in any errors made in the interpretation of their 
papers. 


1. C. Kluckhohn and O. H. Mowrer, “Culture and Personality: 
A Conceptual Scheme,” American Anthropologist, XLVI (1944), 
1-29. 


lesser degree on the native or the Euroamerican base.” 
Native cultural distinctions may hover in the background 
of Navajo and Jicarilla Apache thinking about work, as 
Sasaki and Basehart indicate, but it takes on a new sig- 
nificance where reformist Peyotists, Shakers, and Gai- 
wiioists have modified the traditional culture to attain a 
self-image acceptable to themselves as well as to non- 
Indians.* In these instances the reorganized social and 
ceremonial system is identified as Indian and becomes a 
vital symbol for continued biological and cultural identity. 
Cultural behavior often is merged with “racial” visibility 
as the Ute described by both Bennett and Lang, were 
“full-bloods” declare that both in biology and in behavior 
they are more Ute-like than are “mixed-bloods” who, in 


their view have delighted in mingling their “blood” with 


non-Utes and have shown that they hold the same eco- 
nomic interests and obtain the same economic advantages 
from the Ute as the white man. 

At Six Nations (Iroquois of the Grand River Reserve) 
distinctions based on “blood” do not seem to count as 
much as among the Ute. Affiliation more often is de- 
termined by a person’s political creed—whether he sup- 
ports unconditionally the system of confederated chiefs 
and their stand with regard to the treaty obligations of 


2. G. D. Spindler, “Sociocultural and Psychological Processes in 
Menomini Acculturation,” University of California Publications in 
Culture and Society, No. 5, Berkeley, California, 1955. 


3. W. La Barre, “The Peyote Cult,” Yale University Publications 
in Anthropology, No. 19, Yale University Press, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, 1938; H. G. Barnett, Indian Shakers, Southern Illinois 
University Press, Carbondale, Illinois, 1957; F. W. Voget, “The 
American Indian in Transition: Reformation and Accommodation,” 
American Anthropologist, LVIII (1956), 249-263; A. F. C. Wallace, 
“Revitalization Movements; Some Theoretical Considerations for 
Their Comparative Study,” Ibid., 264-281. 
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government or whether a person upholds the elective 
political system and favors government attempts to alter 
the legal status of the Indians and their reserve. 

However, to define the issue at Six Nations solely in 
political terms, with “warriors” opposing “royalists,” is 
an oversimplification. Here there are acculturated indi- 
viduals, who, as the Gaiwiioists, have found something-of- 
value in the traditional culutre. They are not always in- 
formed about the traditional life, but they are seriously 
dedicated to educating the non-Indian public to “truths” 
about Indians. They have found the traditional stereo- 
type of the Indian as depicted in history (“pagan,” “im- 
moral,” “savage”) and the contemporary view (“lazy,” 
“irresponsible,” “pleasure-seeking,” “inferior”) equally 
unworthy of their self-image. The Indian culture, in their 
view, often shows superiority to the Euroamerican, since 
the Iroquois, to take an example, were the first to have 
“women’s suffrage” and the League, with its symbol of 
the Great Tree of Peace, can light the way to friendship 
and harmony for the not always so moral and warring 
white man. 

The view of tribal culture as possessing some value for 
Indians undergoing change at the margins of the society- 
at-large has made some headway among those whose ad- 
ministrative concern is with Indians. In place of the re- 
pressive policy first initiated and maintained in the 
United States until the Indian Reorganization Act spon- 
sored by Commissioner Collier, government in the United 
States (and the same holds for Canada) has gradually 
moved to an appreciation of the significance of the tribal 
culture base for adjustment and the utility of strengthen- 
ing certain aspects of the traditional culture to increase 
Indian achievement.* In this effort, administrators are 
being assisted by a more informed and persistent public, 
who, as D’Arcy McNickle describes, have no longer the 
intention of protecting the rights of aborigines, but of 
seeing that the rights of Indians, as citizens, are imple- 
mented without jepardizing the solemn agreements en- 
tered into by treaties. They also are being watched and 
advised by organizations like the National Congress of 
American Indians (U.S.) and the emergent Dominion 
All-Indian Union (Canada), both of which sound a new 
note of militancy in American Indian leadership. 

From the different papers, the most significant factors 
of native culture affecting Indian economic adjustment, 
whether on or off the reserves, are to be found in their 
social organizations and associated values. The native 
technologies (“material culture”) have gradually dwin- 
dled to lost arts and the forms they produced have turned 
into “heirlooms,” objects d’art, or museum pieces. As 
Erna Gunther points out for the Northwest Coast, where 
the arts and crafts were intricately connected to social 
and ceremonial activities, the removal of art from this 


4. It is better to speak of an amelioration of the. respressive- 
integrative posture rather than a revision of policy. Despite the 
hoped for integration and assimilation of Indians, both the Cana- 
dian and United States governments through their respective minis- 
ters have seen fit periodically to reassure Indians that the intent 
of government is not to force them to choose the values and life- 
ways of the society-at-large. 


living context to production for a market economy finds 
Indians most apathetic. The motivations and_ in- 
centives that created the art cannot thrive in the market 
place, and we are confronted again with the hard subtle 
strength of the cultural variable. 

There are some notable exceptions to the trend which 
the Northwest Coast handicrafts illustrate, especially in 
the Southwest where pottery-making and silversmithing 
have thrived.> But in the Southwest a relatively viable 
cultural context has provided a continuing stimulus to 
production for use within the society, and production for 
trade to tourists is an extension of exchanges which al- 
ready existed among Indians there. In the far north, 
Eskimo art also is a striking exception, but in this case 
government is artificially controlling the supply and en- 
couraging new media of expression to maintain a high 
level in demand and in price. In the long run the weight 
of the cultural variable and of change are cast against 
the vision of a cottage industry based on traditional 
handicrafts. Materials are too hard to obtain or to pre- 
pare under old methods, and the competitive pricing and 
organized marketing calls for mass production. 

Six Nations may disclose another phase in craft ac- 
culturation where individuals who have worked out in 
the society-at-large are taking over much of the craft 
production for tourists from the lesser acculturated, who 
kept the arts alive with the production of the odd piece. 
These new craftsmen are stimulated in large part by a 
newly discovered sense of worth in the “authentic” Indi- 
an piece conveyed to them by whites, and which they 
have discovered for themselves as they have become 
aware of the achievements of their people before contact 
with the European transformed them. Although they 
may obtain their designs from The Golden Book of 
Indian Crafts and Lore, their production may sweep 
the range of Indian types from coast to coast, and their 
techniques may be modern, nevertheless they have dis- 
covered themselves as Indian craftsmen and are respond- 
ing to a desire to express themselves as Indians.® 

When it comes to basic economic readjustments where 
men are involved, traditional patterns of sociability and 
habituation to a seasonal work rhythm tend to be carried 
into the new work situation along with the usual defini- 
tion of family responsibilities and status role according 
to sex. The inhibiting effect of these factors on Rosebud 
Sioux economic adjustment alluded to by Carl Eicher 
are duplicated among the San Carlos Apache cattlemen 
investigated by Harry Getty. Most Indians in Yankton 
are described by Hurt as influenced by sociability, shar- 
ing, and seasonal work factors when accommodating to 
the requirements of a job, although some consider the city 
a sanctuary to escape kin obligations. 

Here it might be pointed out that, in historic perspec- 


5. John Adair, The Navaho and Pueblo Silversmiths, University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1944; also, Alice Marriott, Maria: 
The Potter of San Ildefonso, University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, Oklahoma, 1948. 


6. Ben Hunt, The Golden Book of Indian Crafts and Lore, Golden 
Press, New York, 1954. 
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tive, Indians in the fur trade (Eastern Woodlands) as 
well as those who developed herding;horticultural econo- 
mies (Southwest) have ever been tied loosely, if not 
capriciously, to the economy of the society-at-large. The 
tendency is to produce raw and finished products for 
sale when physical or social needs dictate, much in the 
fashion of a Navaho woman who today peddles a blanket 
for food or clothing necessities. From autonomous village 
or nomad camp to the reservation, Indians apparently 
have inclined to the view that the outside world is a 
place where temporary work can make up deficiencies 
in necessities and provide momentary satisfactions. The 
reservation thus serves as a base of operations to which 
individuals return to enjoy the fruits of their labors and 
to receive the applause and social approval of their own 
kind of people. 

These traditional social and cultural values have not 
always placed Indians at a disadvantage as the case of 
Northwest Coast fishermen described by Jamieson 
proves. The Caughnawagas also provide another example 
where a modified traditional pattern, the war party with 
its booty and boisterous life, was adapted to high steel.* 
But in the case of the fishing industry, the invasion by 
seasonal workers from other ethnic groups, in associa- 
tion with the efficient reorganizations taking place in 
the industry, have seriously altered the favored situation 
which Indians held originally. The Indians have entered 
a kind of labor and capital “shake down cruise” and only 
the industrious, skilled, and adaptable have survived the 
competition. On reserves a similar trend in the Indian 
economic position often can be detected. A small number 
may acculturate and establish a relatively successful 
adaptation to stock or farm production for the market, 
but technological developments and capital requirements 
for the expansion of efficient production may finally de- 
press the reservation economy, as Indians are unable to 
gain ready access to financial resources by virtue of their 
restricted legal status and are forestalled in the individual 
consolidation of land by multiple heirship. 

So long as social and cultural need-satisfactions can 
be tied to convenient and always available seasonal work, 
the reserve can continue to serve as a natural base of 
operations with workers in constant flow, coming or 
going. However, changes in the kinds of jobs available 
and union and plant regulations governing seniority, pen- 
sions, and employment no longer permit a carefree ap- 
proach to the job. Unskilled jobs are diminishing an- 
nually, and skilled jobs require steadiness and more edu- 
cation. Indians are becoming more aware of the altered 
qualifications for work, and are stirring themselves to 
greater efforts in getting an education and in staying 
with the job.® : 


7. Morris Freilich, “Cultural Persistence Among the Modern 


Iroquois,” Anthropos, LVII (1958), 473-483. 

8. In discussing Indian employment in factories and mining plants 
adjacent to Six Nations, personnel managers stressed the need for 
education and job-stability as essential to future employment of 
Indians. The same items were stressed by acculturated Indians and 
by those who have held conservatively to the religion of Handsome 
Lake. It is generally recognized that the time now is passed when 
you could quit a job and pick up another next week. 


Population pressures and the drop in job opportuni- 
ties for Indians on and about reservations has led to an 
increase in the number of relocatees entering the govern- 
ment program for employment in urban areas, especially 
since World War II.® The number of relocatees seems 
to fluctuate according to the expansions and contrac- 
tions in the economy. However, it is not economic neces- 
sity alone that has forced Indians to migrate to Yankton, 
for, as Hurt observes, some have elected to do so because 
they desired an improvement in living standards,—sani- 
tary water, electricity, ease in getting about, education, 
more food and more regular intake, a steady income, and 
the like. Only adaptation to the requirements of the job 
can fulfill these expectations. 

The trend to the city and to the job underlines the 
new economic configuration that is emerging and will 
shape the future of Indians both on and off the reserva- 
tion. It is not simply a matter of internal population 
pressures forcing hungry Indians to leave. There js also 
the cumulative impact of acculturative experience, in- 
tensified by multiple contacts in two world wars, which 
is responsible for the number who now look to the society- 
at-large for material comforts and a life that is not 
centered emotionally in the maintenance of ethnic and 
cultural identity. Moreover, the industrial pattern, in 
taking up slack in the less developed areas of the land 
as a whole, is now penetrating the marginal reservation 
lands. Indians indeed appear on the eve of new, if not 
revolutionary, developments in all aspects of their lives. 

The problem now confronting Indians and the society- 
at-large thus is no longer the simple one of first adjust” 
ments to immediate needs, but of far-reaching economig, 
adaptation. The issue cannot be resolved by pinpointing 
the reserve to the exclusion of the movement to the city, 
or vice versa. Nevertheless, the reservation, since it will 
continue to provide recruits for the work world, is vital 
to a successful adaptation, and it must be made as effec- 
tive in this process as the surrounding non-Indian rural 
area. 

Government, as Newton Edwards relates, has produced 
some excellent and startling results on reservations 
through reclamation projects, underwriting cattle ven- 
tures, promoting planned development of new resources, 
and in establishing marketing cooperatives. At the same 
time government has dropped vast sums of money, al- 
most capriciously, into an Indian economy, or has found 
reason to stall a particular development. Government 
generally has been baffled by Indian resistances and dif- 


9. The United States’ Voluntary Relocation Services Program got 
under way in 1952 while the Canadian placement program did not 
begin until 1957. The U. S. rate of movement to the city in 1959 
was no more than 1% of the total reserve population, yet the figure 
of 3,560 was impressive compared to the 316 Indians voluntarily 
place by the Canadian government in an 11-month period, April 1, 
1959 to February 29, 1960. However, the Director of the Indian 
Affairs Branch in his report (Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1960) 
observed that “emphasis in this programme continues to be placed 
on careful selection, rather than on large numbers of placements” 
(p. 47). The returnee percentage posted by the United States in 
its relocation program for the year 1956 was 26 percent. (The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Voluntary Relocation Services Program. 
Mimeographed). 
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ferences on particular issues, and has developed no singu- 
lar technique to 2p»raise the local situation in terms of 
its acculturative complexities. The merging of differences 
and contradictions into a legal and workable consensus 
by means of threat, as in the Ute and Klamath instances, 
is a recognized bureaucratic tactic. The forcing of a 
fateful decision stirred dissension and division in both 
groups, and even more significant, it sent them forth to 
plan their economic future in a mood that mingled anger 
with dread and mutual suspicion. 

It is evident that government policies, administration, 
regulations, and programs constitute in their own right 
a significant cultural heritage which continues to effect 
the economic development of Indians and their socio- 
cultural position with relation to the rest of society. The 
lines linking government to Indians have always been 
characterized by political-legal definitions, but since Indi- 
ans within the past thirty years have engaged in more 
and more political-legal actions on their own behalf, these 
lines of contact have been strengthened and made much 
more lively. Litigation over treaty lands and the defense 
of religious freedom have provided Indians with two of 
their most important contacts with the political and 
legal system of the dominant society. The Indian Re- 
organization Act’? which followed the survey of conditions 
by the special commission headed by Meriam." acknow- 
ledged the importance of land to the future economic 
development of Indians since it stopped the sale of re- 
serve lands and embarked on a program of adding to 
he reservation by purchase from non-Indians. In the 
backlash of the “failure” of IRA, the government policy 

f “termination” unwittingly emphasized the importance 
of land by heightening the anxieties of Indians over their 
protected and privileged status. It must be recognized 
that land which is marked as a reserve, where those 
other than Indians live only by privilege granted rather 
than by legal right, is the most tangible symbol Indians 
have of the treaty agreement that promised protections 
and benefits in perpetuity, 


... 80 long as the grass shall grow... 


To separate the self from the treaty land is to dissolve 
the shield of privilege and protection and to cast oneself 
and one’s descendants into a hostile and rapacious world. 
It means an end to ethnic and cultural identity and the 
idealized link with the past. Indians of greater and lesser 
acculturation can unite on the issue of maintaining the 
reserve even though it may have a different meaning to 
each of these—a special social security, freedom from 
competition with non-Indians, an ethnic homeland, a 


10. John Collier, “The United States Indian Administration as 
a Laboratory of Ethnic Relations,” Social Research, XII (1945), 
265-383. 


11. Lewis Meriam and associates, The Problem of Indian Ad- 
ministration, Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1928. 


tax-free home, and a patrimony to be held by Indians 
for their descendants.!” 

The fact that Indians generally have clung so tena- 
ciously to the reserve as an ethnic homeland enunciates 
the importance of this conceptualization to their continu- 
ing acculturation. Reserved lands seemingly perform a 
vital psychological function for Indians, linking them to 
their individual ethnic histories and cultures in much the 
same way that the Southerner continues to identify him- 
self with the idealized homeland, the Plantation South. 
The weight of evidence given by emigrants and uprooted 
peoples falls squarely in line with Indian efforts to main- 
tain a self-image through a link, however tenuous it may 
seem, with their own ethnic and cultural past. 

Whether government relaxes its political-legal pressure 
to “terminate” or not, it is clear that pressure on land 
will mount as the industrial economy is brought closer 
to the reserves. Controlled resource planning is urgently 
required as different Indian groups have themselves 
recognized by employing legal advisors and research 
experts also to evaluate their economy and its po- 
tential and to suggest programs for development. The 
different solutions to the power needs of the industrial 
system reached in the Tuscarora and Hualapai cases 
described by Euler and Dobyns suggest that adequate 
advice and legal counsel will prove an important factor 
in the kinds of judgments Indians can obtain in the 
presence of the conflicting values of Euroamerican cul- 
ture. Newton Edwards also suggests that the more suc- 
cessful enterprises fostered by government have been 
associated with the sympathetic and inspired leadership 
of the superintendent, and Lagassé confirms it in the 
practical application of the Manitoba Community De- 
velopment program. 

While there can be little doubt that outstanding indi- 
viduals are indispensable and can tone up a pattern, the 
Tuscarora case prompts the thought that the “social 
thinking” of the Supreme Court with respect to the 
Indian has moved away from the older conception of 
wardship. The Indian, to all intents and purposes, is a 
citizen, and his treaty lands are subject to public use 
just as the lands of any citizen when the public welfare 
demands it. Moreover, the courts in Canada and the 
United States consistently have upheld the government 
right to tax Indian wage income when earned off the 
reserve or to tax income derived from the sale of products 
away from the reserve even when produced there. The 


12. Indians at the Chicago conference in June 1961, besides con- 
trasting the increase in their land base by some 3,689,163 acres 
under the IRA with a loss of some 2,600,000 acres by private sale 
from 1948 to 1957 during “termination”, went on record as follows: 
“The land purchase funds authorized by the Indian Reorganization 
Act should again be appropriated on an annual basis, to permit 
tribes to add to their inadequate land base, to purchase heirship 
lands and allotments on which restrictions are removed, and other- 
wise improve their economy.” (American Indian Chicago Confer- 
ence, “Declaration of Indian Purpose,” Chicago, 1961, 26, 30, 14). 
Moreover, these lands were tied directly to treaties in the state- 
ment that “It is a universal desire among all Indians that their 
treaties and trust-protected lands remain intact and beyond the 
reach of predatory men,” of. cit., 6. 
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trend to treat Indians as citizens is manifest in the think- 
ing of those who head private organizations extending 
help to Indians. Moreover, some Indians on the reserves 
are committed to full citizenship because only in this way 
do they see the community developing the kinds of 
services that community life requires. 


The signs of change in private and judicial thought 
about the citizenship status of Indians expresses a posi- 
tion assumed by both the United States and Canadian 
governments at the start of the reservation period and 
continued in the recent “termination” and “integration” 
policies, respectively. Of importance equal to that of 
legislation, however, is the systematic reorganization of 
services to Indians according to the rational-efficient 
principles of management. For example, the Canadian 
government within the last ten years has extended family 
allowance, widow’s allowance, old age pensions, children’s 
aid, and other welfare programs to Indians. The signifi- 
cant aspect of this institutional development from the 
point of change is the fact that these programs are 
carried out by the usual federal and provincial agencies. 
In place of the “family physician” type of relationship 
with a local agent or superintendent, Indians find them- 
selves in a kind of “bureaucratic clinic,” in which they 
proceed from one independent authority to another, 
much as other citizens. There is little reason to believe 
that the rationalizing process in government will reverse 
itself despite a resolution to this effect by Indians gath- 
ered under the auspices of the American Indian Chicago 
Conference, June, 1961.1* So far as welfare and special 
services are concerned, the bureaucratic trend is to 
efficient management, and in final analysis this means 
a shift in services from the Indian administration, and 
finally the treatment of Indians as de facto citizens in 
this regard, and in all respects where possible. 


The forces acting to turn Indians into citizens are 
multiple insofar as they range the institutionalized pat- 
terns of American and Canadian cultures. Crossing the 
economic, religious, politico-legal and other patterns, our 
studies underscore the significant process of interaction 
which brings Indians into relatively durable or recurrent 
contacts with non-Indians, gradually transforming indi- 
vidual and group values and value-orientations. How- 
ever, the interactive process is not simple but divides into 
two aspects, the quantitative and the qualitative. The 
transformation of reservation communities by the addi- 
tion of new social services, roads, electrification, tele- 
vision, refrigerators and other domestic equipment em- 
phasizes the quantifying, expansion, and intensifying of 
interactions, including transportation and communica- 


tion. Depending on local circumstances, the quantifying © 


process may take place largely within a localized inter- 
active field, as among the Jicarilla Apache; or, as for the 
Many Farms-Rough Rock Navajo must occur in the 
wider universe of the dominant society. The trend in 
American Indian acculturation has been to increase the 
institutional range and duration of interactions, however 
slowly some of these developments may have taken 
place. 


The rate of interaction and duration of interaction do 
seem to produce alterations in the habits and value- 
orientations of a majority of individuals. West Enders, 
as Stern points up for the Klamath, were more accul- 
turated and generally reacted more favorably to the 
idea of termination than did East Enders, who usually 
did not have the same easy accesss to town life and to 
job opportunities. East Enders simply did not show the 
high rate of interaction with non-Indians that West 
Enders disclosed. Those living away in the midst of the 
wider society usually revealed no more than a pro rata 
economic desire toward the reserve. Among both the Ute 
(Bennett, Lang) and the Sioux (Eicher) full-bloods gen- 
erally are a less-acculturated group largely because they 
have not had as much access to the society-at-large as 
the mixed-bloods. The presence of an acculturated parent, 
and especially a white parent, not only facilitates inter- 
action but provides a sufficient base from which indi- 
viduals commonly find more rewards by continuing con- 
tact with the wider society than by withdrawing to the 
limited field afforded by tribal society and life. 


However, as Hurt cautions, the conditioning effects 
of acculturative interactions are complicated and quali- 
fied in individual instances by the kinds of personal- 
social experiences individuals have had both within the 
home and in the society-at-large. The “rejector” especial- 
ly seems to be the product of special personal-social con- 
text. Macgregor underlines the hostility, sometimes de- 
liberate but often unconscious, which has characterized 
the personality configuration of Indians in the Plains, 
and which has contributed a covert, rejecting quality to 
the way in which they have interacted and adjusted 
themselves to the non-Indian and his programming of 
a new life for them. 


Personality indeed is a highly significant variable in 
the present adjustment and future economic adaptation 
of Indians.1* When the social and cultural milieu pro- 
vides the social instrumentation to achieve the admired 
status-personality types, flexibility in personality can be 
achieved and change can be absorbed more easily. But, 
as our authors observe, the web of personality for most 
Indians is a product of a milieu that does not provide 
them with the personality base adequate for the society- 
at-large. Indians show variant personality types which 
reveal the impact of greater or lesser acculturative con- 
tacts, but the number on any reserve who can be con-. 
sidered acculturated to the point where they are not 
immobilized by anxieties and hostilities growing out of 
past and present relations with non-Indians is still small. 
Yet it is these acculturated Indians on the reserve who 
can, provided proper liaison is established, serve as lead- 
ers in the future development of the reservation as a 
living community. When government, by forcing a de- 
cision, splits the community and thrusts the more accul- 


14. Laura Thompson, Personality and Government: Findings and 
Recommendations of the Indian Administration Research. Instituto 
Indigenista Interamericano, Mexico, D. F., 1951; also, Toward a 
Science of Mankind, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1961, pp. 66-69. 
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turated into active opposition to the less acculturated, 
the task of building the necessary liaison is magnified 
immeasurably. It is also apparent that the more accul- 
turated seldom appreciate their possible role in the 
process of change and community development. 
Reservations are communities in need. They require a 
fresh approach in which, as Lagassé points out, the 
people are given the opportunity to help themselves on 
their own terms rather than on terms dictated by the 
needs of the society-at-large. The techniques employed 
to elicit the cooperative movement of people must be in 
line with tested psychological principles, and the personnel 
who take to the field must be grounded in the basic 
social and cultural facts of the people concerned, and also 
appreciative of their significance for differences in moti- 
vation and behavior. At the planning level the idea of 
the community as an organized social and cultural sys- 
tem must be held ever in mind in order to advance the 
measure of functional integration among the different 
institutionalized patterns. Only as the reservation begins 
to develop the internal relations and organized human 





resources capable of turning it into a vibrant community 
with a purpose can we expect Indians to lift themselves 
from the marginal and ambiguous place they now hold 
with respect to the society-at-large. Immediately the role 
of government is necessary and vital to the whole proc- 
ess, but to achieve what is desired, government must 
alter the political-legal orientation which has governed 
its relations with Indians and thereby limited its effec- 
tiveness in their acculturation. 

Without the skillful application of social planning and 
development technology to the reservation, the expand- 
ing industrial system must deepen the disadvantages of 
Indians there vis-a-vis the society-at-large and must ex- 
tend the time during which they will continue to expe- 
rience the personal and social distress of faction-ridden, 
multi-cultural, and disorganized community life. To ac- 
complish its purpose the planning and execution of the 
program must proceed in full cooperation with Indian 
leaders and non-Indian leaders of communities in which 
the economic development of the reservation will take 
place. 
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PERIOD 


CODS OF ETHICS 


a OF TH™ SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 
\CAL ROOM 
1@ recognize: 


1. That the applied anthropologist must take responsibility for the effects 
of his recommendations, never maintaining that ‘e is merely a technicim un- 


concerned with the ends toward which his applied skills are directed. 


2. That the specific means adoppted wil] inevitably determine the ends 
attained, hence ends can never be used to justify means and full responsi-~ 
bility must be taken for the ethical and encial implications of both means 
and ends recommended or employed. 


3. That the specific area of responsibility of the applied anthropol- 
ogist is to promote a state of dynamic equilibrium within systems of human 
relationships. This means that the applied anthropologist is concerned 
with maintaining a system of human relationships in a state of dynamic 
equilibrium or in aiding the resolution of a system into such a new state 
as to achieve a greater degree of well-being for the constituent individuals. 
He is further concerned with preserving within such a state of equilibrium 
those potentialities for change through which greater well-being for the 
individual can be achieved. The systems of human relationships for which 
the applied anthropogist takes responsiblity can be defined as the most 
inclusive system of interrelationships within which sejuential changes in 
the actions of persons may be identified. 


4, That within the limits of his skill and conditions of empluyment he 
should take what responsibility he can for the long time effects ot his acts, 
recognizing that within present anthropological knowledge, predictive skills 
must be supplemented by continued individual attention to the functioning of 
such a system. 


5. That an individual is acting as an applied anthropologist whether he 
is using his scientific skills on behalf of an employer for a fee, or whether 
he is using them on behalf of an organization or a cause on a voluntary basis, 
or in any other way in which the application of his anthropological skills 
will specifically advance some value or goal to which he owes personal alle- 
giance. The applied anthropologist may not in any situation justify a 
course of action by appealing to a set of values to which he himself owes 
personal allegiance, unless he is willing to submit this course of action 
to the same scientific tests he would use in other applied situations. 


6. That no applied anthropologist may undertake a commission on behalf 
of any interest, or segment, or section of a group, which anthropologically 
we recognize as an interrelated system of human relationships, without a 
specific avowal, to those on whose oehalf he undertakes the task, of his 
intention of taking the whole into account. (1) He should recognize also 
that actions taken on behalf of any such group may create crises in the 
system or in individual members, and that it is the duty of the applied 
anthropologist to point out the need for other measures, not previously 
included in the group's program, to provide for recovery after such crises 
or disturbances have occurred. 


7. That the applied anthropologist should recognize a special responsi- 
bility to use his skill in such a way as to prevent any occurrence which will 
set in motion a train of events which involves irreversible losses of health 
or the loss of life to individuals or groups or irreversible damaye to the 
natural productivity of the physical environment. 
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8. That the applied anthropologist must take the greatest care to protect 
his informants, especially in the aspects of confidence which his informants 
may not be able to stipulate for themselves. 


Finally, applied anthropologists accept as a code of ethics: 


9. To advance those forms of human relationships, which contribute to the 
integrity of the individual human being; to maintain scientific and professional 
integrity and responsibility without fear or favor to the limit of the fore- 
seeable effects of their action; to respect both human personality and cultural 
values; to publish and share new discoveries and methods with colleagues; those 
are the principles which should be accepted and which should be known to be 
accepted by all those who work in the disciplines affecting human relationships. 


* The principles here stated are to be regarded as applying specifically to the 
practice of applied anthropology, as an addition to the anthropologist's own code 
of ethics which governs his behavior as a private individual, as a citizen, and 
as a scientist in peace and in war. It is recognized that as different fields 

of applied anthropology develop, there will be a need to specify behavior ap- 
propriate to each field, such as the role of the anthropologist in hierarchical 
and bureaucratic structures, the question of the classification of materials 

from which a variety of implications might be drawn, procedures for profession- 
alizing relationships between anthropologists and collaborators who may be both 
co-workers and informants, etc. [It is believed that procedures in these special | 
fields can be best developed by groups of applied anthropologists within each 
field of industry, government, public relations, communications, etc. However, 
the general principles outlined in this code are believed to be applicable to 

the work of all appliei anthropologists. In our present day world, no organi- 
zation can bind its m-:mbers to specific goals or value systems, e.g., on re- 
ligious, political o.° philosophical issues, but it can insist that sound 
professional ethics in applied anthroplogy involve a responsibility for the fore- 
seeable effects of all afplications of professional skills. 





a It has been emphasized in discussions that the applied anthropologist may 
properly work for a partisan group within a society (e.g. The National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the Anti-sa- 
loon League, the Planned Parenthood League, the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, the National Conference of Christians and Jews, etc.) recognizing 
that such groups are a significant and important part of our social life and that 
improvements in the functioning and social understanding of any one such group 
can be valuable to the whole society. However, the applied anthropologist should 
also scrutinize all special interest groups as to the posibility of any such 
group becoming destructive of the larger whole. 


2. For example, members of aboriginal groups just entering into complex culture 
contact situations. The publication of real names of members of pre-literate 
groups together with records of practices which may at some later time come under 
public censure or legal interdiction is a case where such care needs exercisé. 





Ethics in Applied Anthropology 


ee 


Our colleagues seem primarily preoccupied with what they like to call manipu- 
lation, and particularly seem to fear the effects of such activities when the 
applied anthropologist is employed by management to deal with organizational and 
personnel problems in industry; as an afterthought, they add that, "of course," 
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the same problems would arise if the applied anthropologist were working for a 
union, but they seem to regard this latter contingency as far less of an evil. 


In the past, the editors have had some words to say about the theory that 
people can be caused "to act contrary to the forces which result from their 
relationships to other people." This notion is commonly held only among those 
who have never actually worked in the industrial or political fields, where the 
emotional realities of human organization strike one with full force. (Some 
workers have recently come to talk about "power systems" as if the phenomena they 
describe were a new and untouched subject of investigation, instead of a funda- 
mental characteristic of every type of human organization). But without getting 
into a discussion, at this point, on the essential naivete of the idea of manipu- 
lation, we should like to indicate how the Society's Code does deal with the 
problems which cause our colleagues to have misgivings. 


First, it is clear that an applied anthropologist could create a great deal 
of harm if his investigative efforts in the field, say, of industrial relations, 
endangered the people among whom he worked. The Code explicitly states not only 
that he "must take the greatest care to protect his informants, especially in 
those aspects of confidence which his informants may not be able to stipulate for 
themselves," but also, in the more general sense that he is "concerned with pre- 
serving...those potentialities for change through which greater well-being for 
the individual can be achieved." In other words, his general charge is that "he 
must take responsibility for the effects of his recommendations, never maintain- 
ing that he is merely a technician..." 


This larger context is reinforced by the further prescription that the re- 
sponsibility he takes is for the "most inclusive system of interrelationships 
within which sequential changes in the actions of persons may be identified." 
This means that in the specific instance of the relations of management and union, 
the interrelationships of persons is such that we can observably demonstrate that 
together they make up such an inclusive system. A change in the relations down 
through the management structure to the workers, who are also members of the 
union, will inevitably alter the relations within the union structure. Moreover, 
by following this criterion of sequential changes, we can see, too, that the ap- 
plied anthropologist is necessarily also concerned with those other systems of 
relationships which are tangential to this combined system of which the family 
of the individual worker is perhaps the most frequently affected. 


Explicitly, the applied anthropologist has to define the full scope of his 
area of responsibility and recognize the fact of the interdependence of instituted 
systems. lore than that, however, he also agrees not "to undertake a commission 
on behalf of any interest, or segment or section of a group...without a specific 
avowal, to those on whose behalf he undertakes the task, of his intention of tak- 
ing the whole into account." Moreover, since he is aware that what he may rec- 
ommend can create difficulties for individuals in the system, it is his duty "to 
point out the need for other measures, not previously included in the group's 
program, to provide for recovery after such crises or disturbances have occurred." 


Without elaborating the details of the code any further, perhaps these mis- 
givings about ethics really derive from a lack of understanding of the full sig- 
nificance of the second paragraph of the code--"That the specific means adopted 
will inevitably determine the ends attained; hence ends can never be used to justi- 
fy means and full responsibility must be taken for ethical and social implications 
of both means and ends recommended or employed". 


The idea that the means determine the ends is of fundamental importance, both 
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from a scientific point of view and from an ethical one. If there is any obser- 
vation which is well founded in the science of human relations (and grounded on 
the physiological characteristics of the human animal) it is, that once a pattern 
of behavior is learned, it is very difficult to change, particularly once it is 
well established by use. Whether we talk about conditioned response, learning 
theory, or the old ethnological, "custom is king," we know that once people start 
doing something--espionage, murder or whatever--however they may rationalize it 
in terms of the noblest sentiments, they will continue. Not only will they con- 
tinue, but inertia is so strong that they will cling to their practice like 
leeches, so that only a major upset will even jar them temporarily loose. This 
is why the production of change is so difficult, and why the applied anthropolo- 
gist knows that he can never recommend something as "just a temporary measure." 
Whatever is begun sets up the mold for what is to come next. If the theoretical 
end is not specifically included in that mold, step by step the design is fixed 
and the pattern of human acts will remain unchanged 


a 


One additional difficulty which seems to trouble some of the individuals who 
have criticized the Code is essentially a semantic one, namely the connotation 
which they project onto the concept of equilibrium. The Code explicitly states 
that "the applied anthropologist is concerned with maintaining a system of human 
relationships in a state of dynamic equilibrium or in aiding the resolution of 
a system into such a new state as to achieve a greater degree of well-being for 
the constituent individuals." Thus dynamic equilibrium has no static meaning; 
the dictionary's definition being, "the condition of balance between varying, 
shifting, and opposing forces which is characteristic of living processes," but 
it appears that those who object to the Code cannot help but interpret the phrase 
as if the Society was committing itself to the status quo. Dynamic equilibrium 
does not describe the kind of equilibrium found in mechanics; rather it deals 
with the mutual adjustments obtained in complex processes where rates of change 
are the dynamic variables. Homeostasis is an alternate though not quite so 
specific a term, although it may be preferable because of the affect which seman- 
tic confusion seems to create in some critics. 


Eliot D. Chapple 


Comments on the Code of Ethics 

The problem of ethics in applied anthropology is fundamentally the same as 
that in any science. [t is based fundamentally in a morality of science, not in 
the specific morality of any particular society aside from the scientific com- 
munity. In brief, science requires that the subject matter investigated be so 
examined as to make possible the checking by future scientists. Thus the ar- 
chaeologist is cautioned to so excavate as to record carefully the spatial re- 
lationships of the artifacts located and the context in terms of the best available 
knowledge of context description. And the experimental scientist so describes his 
work that another may repeat the experiment. As in all ethical issues, there can 
be no absolute, only a severe and conscious striving for appropriate behavior. 


In the light of this, I suggest that the Society for Applied Anthropology, 
being in no position to set forth legal requirements, make as its statement of 
ethics a principle of guidance that its members consider for adoption. A formu- 
lation of this principle is: 


"An anthropologist shall so govern his scientific activities that the subject 
of study be treated in such a way as to permit science to continue. A subject 
of study shall not be so treated as to make it impossible for the scientific 
activity utilized to be examined and the results checked by other independent 
scientific observers." 
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By way of specific application to social anthropology, this means that you 
do not leave your subject of study in such a state of mind that he rejects there- 
after the work of other legitimate social scientists. I suggest that such a. 
principle finds application not only in direct field work, but also in the rela- 
tions with the general public about the work of one's colleagues. 


Richard \\. Adams 





Comments on the Code of Ethics 


The following remarks constitute the| essential portion of a longer statement 
on the Applied Anthropology Code of Ethics, presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the SAA in Pittsburgh in 1960. The position taken by the writer is that the 
present Code does not serve the needs originally envisaged, and in any event is 
too long and too ambiguous. Much of its content does not concern ethics at all, 
but rather a particular theoretical viewpoint current in the social science of the 
day (1948). Because of the attempt to combine statements on ethics with state- 
ments on theory, a number of contradictory provisions emerge. 


I will discuss three important issues; 1) the emphasis on "equilibrium"; 2) 
the concern for the "whole"; 3) the issue of perSonal values. I will make ref- 
erence ‘to numbered paragraphs as reproduced in the version of the Code accompany- 
ing this discussion. 


1) Equilibrium. The equilibrium issue appears in paragraph 3, the iongest 
in the Code. Its length may indicate the importance of the issue in the minds of 
the writers. In general, the term "equilibrium" seems to have been used as a 
device to enter into the difficult question of the human consequences of change 
and the dangerous role of the innovator. It states that the anthropologist's 
"specific (author's italics) area of responsibility (sic) ....is to promote a’ state 
of dynamic equilibrium within systems of human relationships." This would be done 
either by "maintaining a system of human relationships in a state of dynamic equi- 
librium," or by "aiding the resolution of a system into such a new state as.to 
achieve a greater degree of well-being for the constituent individuals." That is, 
the applied anthropologist is enjoined to "promote" dynamic equilibrium whether 
he is upholding the status quo or changing it. And it would also imply that there 
exists a set of values which define equilibrium or at least well-being. If so, 
whose? Not the scientist's, because we are told in paragraph 5 that the applied 
anthropologist must be careful not to project his values on the situation. 


In paragraph 6 it is noted that the applied anthropologist may "create crises 
in the system or in the individual members," and that it is his duty "to provide 
for recovery." Is this an acknowledgement that dynamic equilibrium contains its 
Opposite; conflict and chaos? Yet we are also reminded in paragraph 3 that the 
anthropologist must "preserve/ ing /within such a state of equilibrium those po- 
tentialities for change through which greater well-being...can be achieved." But 
it appears on the basis of the later comment, noted above, that well-being does 
not always follow, and remedies have to be applied. Are these remedies, then, 
checks against change? [Is to restore equilibrium also to stop change? Does equi- 
librium produce chaos and despair? Does change, since it destroys a previous 
state, therefore destroy equilibrium which then must be bad; -- but since we restore 
equilibrium and well-being, it must be good. Scientific concepts and values are 
mingled here; clarification is desired. Are we for or against change? It is really 
very hard to tell from these statements in the Code. 


2) The "whole." In several paragraphs, but especially paragraph 6, reference 
is made to holistic concepts: e.g., "most inclusive system of human relationships" ; 
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"taking the whole into account." Now, holistic concepts, like "equilibrium." seem 
to concern theoretical, not ethical issues. Around 1948 the holism-reiativism con- 
troversy was very much alive; likewise related issues concerned with function- 
alism. Leaving these matters aside, let us merely note that in the Code the ap. 
plied anthropologist is admonished not to take a job on behalf of anyone or any- 
thing without making clear his intention to consider the whole system of which the 
job is a part. 


This is a value position. It means, I believe, that the anthropologist accepts 
the largest possible interest as prior: the welfare of the greatest number: a 
position which has been standard in Western liberalism. [t is also a position 
which has consistently clashed with its opposite: the minority must be defended | 
at all costs. The entire landscape of liberal reform in the United States is dot- 
ted with clumps of this particular clash, and it will never be resolved because it 
goes to the heart of the problems of a pluralistic democratic society. It is based 
on a series of contradictory values which emerge out of this kind of society, and 
neither side of the argument should be confused with generalized social theory. » 
Unfortunately this confusion enters because instead of immediately comprehensible 
terms like "majority" or "minority," such terms as "whole," "inclusive system," 
etc., are used. | 


Now, if it is the greatest good of the greatest number that is in view, then 
what of those who hold the opposite? In paragraph 6 we learn, as already noted, ) 
that the injury done to any subgroup must be anticipated by the applied anthro- 
pologist and measures provided for its recovery. This gives the anthropologist 
the following role: he works hard to change conditions so that the majority bene- 
fit; in the process he steps on the toes of minorities, who must then be recom- 
pensed (or pacified?). This is the position of the liberal reformer, pure and 
simple. Here with relatively little disguise, the applied anthropologist takes a 
standard liberal stance; whereas in the "equilibrium" issue, he takes a very ambigu- 
ous and even devious position. Again, clarification is desired, if material of 
kind is to find a place in Codes of Ethics. 


3) Personal values. This concerns paragraph 5, the second-longest paragraph. 
The critical passage is: "The applied anthropologist may not in any situation 
justify a course of action by appealing to a set of values to which he owes per- 
sonal allegiance, unless he is willing to submit this course of action to the 
same scientific tests he would use in other applied situations." The final clause 
of this sentence is not clear to me, since it could mean that value positions can 
be scientifically tested, which on the whole I do not believe. On the other hand, 
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conclusive they ever could be. There occurs here a note of scientific over-confi- 
dence or over-salesmanship which crops up in other passages as well. 


In the first paragraph the applied anthropologist is told that he must take 
full responsibility for the effects of his recommendations; in the second paragraph 
that he must take full responsibility for all ethical and social implications of 
the means and ends he recommends. These are explicit and desirable rules. But 
they contain, it seems to me, an implicit or partial contradiction to the later 
admonition to avoid personal value commitments. To me, "responsibility" means a 
number of things, not the least of which would be telling off one's employer, quit- 
ting the job, apologizing to injured parties, shifting tactics, or a number of 
other acts all of which would flow from a decision to go slow or stop short on the 
basis of personal values. Thus, such values could play a decisive role in the 
course of action and of planned change. 
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How did this particular ambiguity arise? I suggest that there was in the 
background of the thinking a desire to follow certain well-known ethical commands-- 
"take full responsibility"--but at the same time get the applied anthropologist 
out of the position of seeming to disagree with his employer; that is, to reassure 
the employer on the question of his employee's loyalty. At the same time, the 
purity of the scientific method and approach must be guarded. The admonition to 
avoid the intrusion of personal values would apparently satisfy the employer and 
also conserve scientific objectivity; but unfortunately, this clashes with the 
taking of responsibility, which must involve the exercise of value judgements. 


This has been sufficient to suggest that the Code contains many of the am- 
biguities and dilemmas of our age: the contradictory position of applied science, 
and the doubts and confusion of the scientist who wishes to serve society; be a 
professional; have ideals; perceive objectively; and make a good living -- all 
at the same time and in the same job. Some of these are simply in conflict, and 
any code of ethics which attempts to bring them all together in a consistent po- 
sition is going to be ambiguous and contradictory. The problem is too complex to 
be written into a single code; in most cases the issues have to be resolved on the 
basis of personal values of integrity, honor, courage and the like; or on the 
well-known basis of scientific responsibility; i.e. the scientist's obligation to 
tell the truth and tell it so that others can check it. 


Because the scientist's reponsibility to the truth will clash with his em- 
ployer's needs and demands, the applied anthropologist requires some kind of forum 
or study group which will think about these matters and issue reports and advisory 
recommendations. Many of the applied organizations in other social sciences are 
moving in this direction. I proposed at the Swampscott meetings that a Standing 
Committee on Ethical Practice be appointed, and I accordingly reaffirm that pro- 
posal here. In my opinion, such a Committee will be far more effective than an 
elaborate code of ethics. 


With respect to the Code, I propose that it be withdrawn, and in its place 


a simple statement of scientific ethics be substitvted. I understand that Richard 
Adams is proposing a similar disposition of this issue. 


John W. Bennett 











